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LORD ROSEBERY’S SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Mr. Curzon told us the other day of a wrathful Jingo who exclaimed 
—apparently after reading Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech— 
“Qh! for a day of Palmerston!” The unconscious irony of the 
@ remark is delicious. Who does not remember Palmerston’s pirouette 
on the question of the Duchies and “israeli’s bitter indictment of 
that performance—* After a course of menaces unaccomplished and 
promises unfulfilled, the noble lord comes to Parliament and 
announces to the country that we have no allies, and declares that 
England can never act alone” ?! Could we have a more accurate 
definition of Lord Rosebery’s own position? The incident is worth 
remembering at the present moment, too, as a singularly piquant 
piece of historical topsy-turveydom. Mr. Gladstone was then a lead- 
ingapologist of the policy of Lord Rosebery’s great prototype—a sort 
of Asquith of his day—while Mr. Disraeli, who is now reviled as 
being in some mysterious way responsible for the Armenian horrors, 
was the appointed champion of those wilder political doctrines which 
were lately so eloquently vindicated by his illustrious rival and sur- 
vivor at Liverpool. Mr. Gladstone, we may note, was not one whit 
less impassioned in 1864, when he defended Lord Palmerston’s 
obsequiousness to the European concert, than he is to-day in defying 

“the three corners of the world in arms.” It was, indeed, in regard to 

his speeches on that occasion that Count Vitzthum said maliciously : 

“The eloquence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is especially 

brilliant when he has to defend a bad cause.” ” 

The pertinence of these reminiscences to the present political situa- 
tion lies in the fact that Mr. Gladstone is again defending a bad 
cause—so far, at least, as methods are concerned—and that Lord 
Rosebery has executed a political change of front, similar in character 
and origin to that of Lord Palmerston on the Danish Question thirty- 
two years ago. In the chorus of approbation with which Lord Rose- 








(1) Speech in House of Commons, July 4, 1864. 
(2) Vitzthum von Eckstiidt ; St. Petersburg and London, vol. ii., p. 366. 
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bery’s action has been received by the country, this circumstance has 
passed almost wholly unnoticed. If I venture to call attention to it 
now, it is not because I place an extravagant moral value on political 
consistency, or that I am scientifically desirous of elucidating Lord 
Rosebery’s turbid psychosis, or that even the literary purpose of 
adding a chapter to our political history attracts me. It is frankly as 
a contribution to the controversies of the moment. Lord Rosebery is 
no doubt right in the view he now takes of England’s duty on the 
Armenian Question. Indeed, personally, I am in complete agree- 
ment with him, except with regard to two of his minor propositions. 
But it does not follow that because he is right in what is only a tardy 
abjuration of error, he should be allowed to reap from it an enhanced 
reputation stamping him as one of the great political reserves of 
Imperial statesmanship. A statesman must be judged by his record, 
and not by his repentances. 

Lord Rosebery’s record on the Armenian question may be summed 
up in a few words. The impasse—the humiliating impasse—at 
which we have now arrived is his work. In spite of an inter- 
national situation which he should have known was unpropitious, he 
revived the aggressive policy in regard to Turkish misgovernment in 
Asia Minor which had been in suspense since 1881. He persisted in 
it regardless of a documentary warning filed by his predecessor in 
Downing Street, and in giddy heedlessness of the obvious meaning 
of the attitude taken up from the very beginning and consistently 
maintained by the Russian Government. When an unforeseen oppor- 
tunity of carrying his policy to a successful issue occurred to him, he 
hesitated and allowed it to escape him. Finally, when he found his 
policy was no longer practicable, he coolly handed it on to Lord 
Salisbury, and publicly adjured him to run his head against the stone 
wall of a hostile European concert. 

In August, 1892, when Lord Rosebery arrived for the second time 
at the Foreign Office, the European situation was progressing rapidly 
towards the culminating point of a momentous change. The Europe 
of the Berlin Treaty had passed away. As had so frequently occurred 
before in history, a settlement which its authors had fondly hoped 
would be final, had realised the anticipations of its sponsors only in 
the sense that it had ceased to operate. This was owing partly to 
its inherent defects, and partly—but in a much larger measure—to 
the growth of a new generation of men, the development of new 
political interests, the perception of new national requirements, and 
a consequent change in the affinities and grouping of the Powers. 
Even while the Berlin Congress was in travail the profound experi- 
ence of Prince Bismarck had anticipated such a change. “ We can 
perform only a human work,” he said, in the course of the debate 
on the Tsar’s message asking the Powers to pledge themselves for all 
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time to enforce the execution of the treaty—*“ only a human work, 
subject, like every other, to the fluctuations of events.’”! 

The Congress itself was an impressive illustration of the vanity of 
schemes for the permanent settlement of problems fundamental to the 
European situation ; for its task, undertaken in deference to “ fluctu- 
ations of events,” was to modify and remodel the settlement of 
1856. In the interval, the wars of 1866 and 1870 had occurred ; 
Prussia had become the dominant factor in central Europe, Italy had 
risen to the position of a Great Power, and the essential character of 
the European Concert, as represented at the Congress of Paris, had 
been destroyed by the Dreikaiserbund. In 1892 a similar transforma- 
tion had taken place, although, happily, without a great war. The 
accession of Alexander IIT. to the Russian throne had finally dissolved 
the Dreikaiserbund. The Bulgarian question had created a deep breach 
between Russia and the Mediterranean Powers. The British oceupa- 
tion of Egypt and certain colonial rivalries had embittered the rela- 
tions of England and France. The Triple Alliance had been formed, 
and its counterpoise in the shape of the Dual Alliance was all but 
completed. The new situation thus constructed meant a paralysis 
of the good work initiated in Turkey by the settlement of 1878. 
The Porte would not carry out the stipulated reforms and no one 
was in a position to enforce them. MLussia and Austria, now in 
opposite camps, checkmated each other, and were severally supported 
by their allies. England, who had led the way in 1878, was already 
virtually isolated—embarrassed by the doubts cast on her good faith 
by the French in their passionate misconception of the Egyptian 
question, and necessarily opposed, in the interests of European peace, 
by even her best friends in the Triple Alliance. To contemplate an 
appeal to the Berlin Treaty under such circumstances was to court a 
certain rebuff, and if Lord Rosebery did not see this he was lacking 
in some elementary qualifications for the office he held. 

But it was not only in an academic form that this question pre- 
sented itself to Downing Street in 1892. So far as the Armenian 
Question was concerned, it had already been practically tested. A 
very distinguished friend of mine has lately been urging that the real 
secret of the failure of the Berlin Treaty is to be found in the menace 
to Russia, involved in the first clause of Article I. of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention (June 4th, 1878). That this Convention has 
been a contributing element in the failure is no doubt true, but that it 
has been the sole or even the primary cause of the breakdown can 
scarcely be maintained in face of the fact that for nearly three years 
after it was negotiated, and when all its offensiveness was still fresh, 
it in no way hampered the smooth co-operation of the Powers. The 
Tsar Alexander II. had set his heart on the realisation of the 

(1) Protocols of the Berlin Congress. Blue Book: Turkey, No. 39 (1878), p. 240. 
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stipulated reforms in Turkey without—I think it must be frankly 
admitted—any sordid thought of advantage to Russia or any tetchy 
consideration for the amour propre of his country. Undeterred by the 
rejection at the Berlin Congress of his personal proposal that the 
Powers should take measures “ to ensure the execution of their high 
decisions,” he loyally and actively co-operated in every effort 
subsequently made to that end. The thought never seems to have 
occurred to him, or indeed to any of the Powers, that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention had made the Armenians the exclusive or even 
the special care of Great Britain. Indeed, when in June, 1880, the 
great Powers presented an Identical Note to the Porte demanding the 
execution of various clauses of the Berlin Treaty, which had thus far 
been ignored, the paragraph relating to the Armenians was proposed 
and drafted by the French Ambassador in Constantinople, M. Tissot.? 
Again in 1881, when the Collective Note in regard to Armenia was 
presented to the Porte, and its aggressive reception brought the 
question of coercive measures on the fap/s, Russia agreed to join 
Kngland in an energetic remonstrance, although the majority of the 
other Powers objected to it as likely to interfere with the negotiations 
for the fulfilment of the Greek and Montenegrin frontier clauses of 
the Treaty of Berlin, then in an acute stage.? This difference of 
opinion did not, however, imply any slackening in the concert estab- 
lished in 1878. On the contrary, the demonstration of the combined 
fleets, which subsequently compelled the Porte to vield the Greek and 
Montenegrin demands, showed that the Powers were still at one as to 
the desirability of employing force to obtain the fulfilment of the 
Berlin Treaty. 

This, however, was the last occasion on which the Powers showed 
any disposition to go this length. In March, 1881, the Tsar Alex- 
ander IT. was assassinated and on the accession of his son the European 
situation changed. Russia withdrew from European entanglements 
and concentrated herself on the work of internal recuet//ement. 
In 1883 the situation was still further modified by the Egyptian 
question, which as it proceeded rendered any interference in Turkey, 
based, as in 1880, on a self-denying Protocol,‘ more and more im- 
practicable. In 1886 the “ingratitude” of Bulgaria taught Russia 
a sharp lesson of the delusiveness of hopes centred in autonomous 
Christian states freed through her efforts. In 1888 the atrocities of 
Moussa Bey brought the question of Armenian reforms once more 
before the English public. The indifference of the Powers was too 
palpable and no attempt was made by Great Britain to move them.° 

(1) Protocols of the Berlin Congress. Blue Book: Turkey, No. 39 (1878), pp. 282, 
240, 253, 264 ef seq. 

(2) Blue Book: Turkey, No. 9 (1880). 
(8) Idid., No. 23 (1880), p. 270, and No. 6 (1881), pp. 290—323. 


/) 
(4) Ibid., No. 3 (1881). (5) Ibid., No. 1 (1889) ; No. 1 (1890); No. 1 (1890-91). 
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Indeed any such attempt was foredoomed to failure, for the Bulgarian 
question was then in a state of crisis, England, Austria and Italy 
having refused to join Russia in protesting against the illegal 
election of Prince Ferdinand.’ 

It is probable that before this time the British Foreign Office had 
recognised the trend of events and had accommodated itself to the 
obvious futility of relying on the Treaty of Berlin to obtain improve- 
ments in the government of Turkey. No formal indication of such a 
view appears in the Blue Books before 1892. In that year, however, 
a very remarkable document was placed on record. It is in the form 
of a letter of instructions addressed by Lord Salisbury to Sir Clare 
Ford on his appointment to the Constantinople Embassy, and it is 
described as embodying the “ views and attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the condition of the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey.”? The main passages in this despatch, which is dated March 
17th, 1892, run as follows :— 


“Owing to the difficulty of securing any concerted action in the matter 
[Armenian reforms] by the Powers parties to the Treaty of Berlin, Her Majesty’s 
Government have of late years desisted from urging upon the Porte the intro- 
duction of general reforms in fulfilment of its obligations under Article LXI. of 
that Treaty, and have confined themselves to bringing to the notice of the 
Sultan’s Ministers the most prominent instances of misgovernment and: 
outrage which have been reported by Her Majesty’s Consular officers. 

“Her Majesty’s Government would wish your Excellency to continue to act: 
on these lines, and to lose no opportunity, in which it appears to you that such 
acourse can be pursued with the prospect of an advantageous result, of urging 
upon the Grand Vizier the great importance, in the interests of the Turkish 
Empire, as well as on the score of humanity, of the redress of the legitimate 
grievances of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, especially by the adoption of 
measures for the better security of their lives and property, and for their 
protection against the lawless depredations of the Kurds.’’$ 
It is abundantly clear from this that, at any rate,in March, 1892, the 
altered situation on the Continent had left the British Foreign Office 
under no illusions. The famous Article LXI. was a dead letter and 
England no longer appealed to it. The Anglo-Turkish Convention 
was not even thought of in Downing Street. The only weapon relied 
on was friendly and discriminate persuasion. This was the policy— 
eminently judicious under the circumstances—bequeathed by Lord 
Salisbury to Lord Rosebery. The Liberal Minister came into his 
heritage very soon after it was placed on record, for on August 18th, 
in the same year, he became Foreign Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s 
new Cabinet. It is not a little significant that the despatch to Sir C. 
Ford remained unpublished until four years later, when Lord Salis- 
bury had returned to office and found himself committed to a direct 
reversal of its principles. 

(1) Blue Book: Turkey, No. 3 (1889). (2) Ibid., No. 3 (1896), p. ii. (contents). 

(3) Ldid., p. 8. 
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So far I claim to have established two points. In the first place, I 
have shown that, in 1892, the “ fluctuations of events,” as Prince 
Bismarck called them, had produced a state of things on the Continent 
which rendered it impossible to secure any concerted action on the 
part of the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin to compel Turkey to 
fulfil her obligations under that instrument ; and that the same state 
of things had already rendered it highly probable that the Powers 
would combine against Great Britain in the event of her embarking 
on any coercive enterprise on her own account. In the second place, 
I have shown that, in view of these discouraging circumstances, a 
definite policy of moderation had been adopted and placed on record 
by the Foreign Office. It should be added that, so far, that policy 
had not proved wholly unfruitful.' 

What was Lord Rosebery’s action in view of these circumstances? 
Within a year the policy of friendly persuasion had been abandoned, 
and the Sultan had been estranged. There had been no very appre- 
ciable aggravation of the hardships of the Armenians; but a reckless 


insurrectionary movement, operating both in Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, had been set on foot, and had provoked reprisals which had 
much moved English public opinion. Lord Rosebery had ordered 
strong language and even threats to be addressed to the Porte,? with the 
result that in August, 1893, we find the Sultan complaining that the 
attitude of the English Government “is not in harmony with the 


ancient friendship of England for us.”*’ Now, I have no desire to 
defend the Sultan, or to arraign the Armenians, with whom, it should 
be needless to say, I feel the deepest and sincerest sympathy. But it 
must be remembered that the Sultan is monarch of a people in whom 
savage and revengeful passions have never been easily controlled, and 
that he is himself typical of his people. With such a man there are 
only two practical courses to pursue—sympathetic remonstrance or 
effectual coercion. The middle course of empty threats can only have 
the effect of rousing all his barbarous instincts. Lord Rosebery, 
however, preferred this middle course; apparently because he was 
under the delusion that in the event of his threats failing, it would be 
possible to prevail upon the Powers to join in forcing the Sultan to 
execute Article LXI. of the Berlin Treaty. 

It is impossible to escape from this astonishing conclusion. In 
September, 1893, we find the English Chargé d’ Affaires at Con- 
stantinople broaching to the Grand Vizier the question of “general 
reforms,” which had been tabooed since 1881.* Exactly fifteen months 


(1) See the concluding paragraph of a despatch, dated October 2, 1890, from Consul 
Lloyd, in which the facility with which the British Ambassador obtained substantial 
concessions from the Porte, for the benefit of the Armenians, is dwelt upon. (Blue 
Book: Turkey, No. 1, 1890—91, p. 82.) 

(2) Turkey, No. 3 (1896), p. 96. (3) Idid., p. 173. (4) Ibid., p. 184. 
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later Lord Kimberley, who, on Lord Rosebery’s accession to the 
premiership had become Foreign Secretary, addressed a circular note 
to the Powers on the Sassoon massacre, proposing an international 
consular inquiry, to be followed by a consultation of the signatory 
Powers of the Treaty of Berlin.' Had anything occurred to alter 
the relations of the Powers since Lord Salisbury’s despatch to Sir 
Clare Ford in March, 1892? Nothing, except that the Sassoon 
massacre had been peculiarly atrocious, and a good many honest 
folk, without experience of the cynical atmosphere of diplomacy, 
had thought that no consideration would be allowed to restrain 
the avenging hands of European statecraft. They are wiser now. 
Worse massacres than that of Sassoon have since then passed 
unpunished. 

So far from there having been any justification for Lord Rosebery’s 
optimism in proposing to himself an appeal to the Powers, the evidence 
available as to the probable attitude of the leading Continental Power, 
and the one most directly interested, Russia, pointed all in the opposite 
direction. As far back as September, 1890, our Consul at Tabreez had 
described the dangerous character of the Armenian Revolutionary 
movement in a despatch to Lord Salisbury, and had pointed out the 
inevitable hostility of Russia.? Similar information had been received 
from Consul Clifford Lloyd of Erzeroum, whose otherwise strong sym- 
pathy with the Armenian people is well known,’ from Consul Peacock 
at Batoum,‘ and from our Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg.” These 
statements were confirmed in a striking memorandum sent to Lord 
Kimberley by Sir Philip Currie in March, 1894.° ‘When, therefore, the 
circular note on the proposed Consular inquiry was presented to M. de 
Giers it is not surprising to learn that it was received with some degree 
of frigidity. The Russian Minister spoke severely of the revolutionary 
character of the Armenian movement, and pointed out that it was a 
danger to his own country. After a few days’ consideration, however, 
he agreed to acquiesce in the British proposal on the condition that 
no political question was raised.’ I have reason to believe that what 
chiefly weighed with M. de Giers in arriving at this conclusion was a 
report from M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
assuring him, on the authority of Sir Philip Currie, that the eventual 
steps contemplated by the British Government were of a very modest 
character, and would go no further than a demand that “ good 
governors”’ should be secured to Asia Minor.$ 

Whether or not this was an accurate representation of Lord 

(1) Blue Book: Turkey, No. 1 (1895), parti., p. 43. 


(2) Ibid., No. 1 (1890—91), p. 78. (3) Ibid., p. 99. 
(4) Ibid., No. 1 (1892), pp. 19—20. (5) Ibid., No. 3 (1896), p. 40. 
(6) Ibid., No. 6 (1896), pp. 57—58. (7) Ibid., No. 1 (1895), pp. 48, 58—59. 


(8) Sir Philip Currie’s conversation with M. de Nelidoff took place in the previous 
February, and is recorded in Blue Book: Turkey, No. 6 (1896), p. 36. 
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Rosebery’s views at the time, it is certain that after the return of the 
Consular Commission his aims had become much enlarged. The truth 
is he could no longer help himself. His spirited policy at Constan- 
tinople had not only fired the wildest aspirations of the Armenians, 
but it had set in motion a powerful non-party agitation in this country. 
Mr. Gladstone had emerged from his retirement and made the country 
ring with his still magnetic wrath. The Government, hanging on to 
power by a slender majority of something less than a dozen, saw before 
it an opportunity of retrieving its shattered fortunes; the Premier, 
intrigued against in his own Cabinet, saw or thought he saw a 
possibility of triumphing over his enemies by becoming the idol of 
the New Jingoism. The Ambassadors at Constantinople, under the 
wire-pulled leadership of Sir Philip Currie, set to work to satisfy 
the wild hopes which the British Premier had raised. Day by 
day their scheme became more wide-reaching. In the debate on the 
Address on February 6th, 1895, Lord Salisbury uttered a few cold 
words, warning the Government of the danger of exciting hopes 
among the Armenians which they might not be able to carry out. The 
country sniffed angrily at the Tory leader and asked scornfully what 
he knew of the human heart. ‘“ Blazing indiscretion ! ”’ some discreet 
newspapers shouted. Then occurred a very dramatic incident. Mr. 
Gladstone, as the irresponsible mouthpiece of an inflamed nation 
communicated his views to the trembling Cabinet, and among other 
things urged them not to scruple to use force against Turkey if it 
became necessary for the attainment of their ends. Did this perilous 
counsel open Lord Rosebery’s eyes to the dangers of the stream on 
which he was drifting ? Apparently not; for shortly after we find the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in a conversation with Prince 
Lobanoff, hazarding the suggestive remark—no doubt under instruc- 
tions from home—that “ the introduction of reforms into Armenia 
could scarcely be carried out without something more than diplomatic 
action.” * 

It seems clear that at this moment Lord Rosebery had made up 
his mind to coerce Turkey, and was under the extraordinary delu- 
sion 





a delusion which must seriously impair his reputation for 
political sagacity—that the Powers, or rather Russia, would either 
assist him, or at any rate not place any obstacles in his way. Had he 
not been under this impression he would, I imagine, have availed 
himself of a remarkable opportunity for attaining his ends, which 
now unexpectedly presented itself. Early in April, 1895, a week 
before the Ambassadors at Constantinople had completed their scheme 
of reforms, the Russian Government suddenly found itself in a very 
embarrassing situation. While Prince Lobanoff, who had by no 
means misapprehended the designs of the British Government, was 


(1) Turkey, No. 1 (1895), p. 93. 
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quietly preparing himself to face their dénouement, a more urgent 
peril was sprung upon him from another quarter. The Chino-Japanese 
war was just over, and the treaty of peace was being negotiated at 
Shimonoseki. Among the demands of Japan was the cession of the 
Lido-Tong peninsula, a demand which seriously menaced the East 
Asiatic interests of Russia. Prince Lobanoff was scarcely prepared to 
deal with the Near Kast and the Far East at the same time. He 
accordingly made overtures to the British Government to join in an 
intervention in China, with a view to keeping Japan off the Asiatic 
mainland. I understand that he intimated to Lord Rosebery that he 
might make almost his own terms for the support demanded of him. 
Never had a British Minister a more splendid opportunity of achieving 
a great coup. Had he seen clearly at that moment, or if seeing 
clearly had he acted with courage, the Eastern Question would have 
been settled to-day. In exchange for his support of Russia in the 
Far East—a support, be it remembered, which would have served the 
best interests of this country in that region—he might have stipulated 
for a free hand in Turkey, or might have arranged for combined 
action. Or if he was not anxious to thrust himself between China 
and Japan, he could have seized the opportunity of Russia’s pre- 
occupation in the Yellow Sea to force his terms on the Sultan. He 
would have been supported by Austria and Italy, while Japan would 
have been glad to operate a diversion near Vladivostock. Under 
these circumstances there was no Power or combination of Powers to 
say him nay. He adopted neither of these courses, but simply 
peddled away at his scheme of reforms in the infatuated belief that, 
as soon as it was completed, the Sultan would adopt it, or British 
gunboats would know the reason why. 

In due course the scheme was finished and, of course, rejected by the 
Sultan. By this time the Far Eastern Question had been settled by 
Russia, with the support of France and Germany, and when Lord 
Rosebery was ready to propose the coercion of Turkey, Prince Lobanoff 
was equally ready to deal with him. At the end of May the crisis 
arrived. So sure was the British Government of success that it did 
not trouble to open the negotiations at St. Petersburg. Lord Kim- 
berley simply telegraphed to Sir Philip Currie at Constantinople 
to arrange with his colleagues for the presentation of an ultimatum 
to the Porte, to be followed, if necessary, by coercion “ either joint 
or separate.” * Here are the exact words of the telegram :-— 


‘Foreign Office, May 27th, 1895. 
“The reports contained in your Excellency’s telegrams of the 25th instant do 
not inspire us with any confidence as to the intentions of the Sultan in regard to 
the scheme of Armenian reforms presented by the Ambassadors. You should 


(1) Tarkey, No. 1 (1896), pp. 69—70. 
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suggest to your Russian and French colleagues that, if no answer is received 
from the Turkish Government by the 30th instant, a joint communication should 
be made by you insisting on a categorical reply before the Ist June, and stating 
that the main provisions of the scheme of reforms are the minimum of what 
could be accepted as adequate by the three Governments. Your Excellency 
should endeavour also to arrive at some agreement with your two colleagues as to 
the manner in which pressure should be exercised in the event of the answer not 
being favourable, for in that case ¢t will be necessary to employ pressure, either 
joint or separate u 

** The first point, however, is that a date for the answer should be fixed. 

** The feeling in this country is becoming more acute every day.” 


This message, for all practical purposes, ended the British cam- 
paign in Constantinojle. The Russian ambassador in London was 
immediately instructed to make a formal communication to Lord 
Kimberley, informing him “that in no case would the Russian 
Government associate itself with such measures.””' M. de Nelidoff, 
the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, at the same time, received 
orders to take no further steps in regard to the Reform scheme—in 
and 
Prince Lobanoff pointedly told Sir F. Lascelles that “in no cireum- 
stances will the Russian Government consent to the creation in Asia 


other words, to secede from the concert of the three Powers 





Minor of a district in which the Armenians should have exceptional 
privileges, and which would constitute the nucleus of an independent 
kingdom of Armenia.” ” This last remark would obviously apply, 
and, no one can doubt, was intended to apply, to any scheme con- 
structed on the lines of that which the Ambassadors had just failed to 
force the Sultan to adopt. 

Less than a month after this conversation the Rosebery Cabinet 
fell, and Lord Salisbury returned to power. It is of some import- 
ance to inquire here what use Lord Rosebery made of these three 
weeks and a few days in order to serve the Armenians. Did he 
understand from Prince Lobanoff’s refusal to associate himself with 
measures of coercion against the Porte that Russia would not in- 
terfere with isolated action on the part of Great Britain? If so, 
why did he not present his ultimatum and exercise the pressure fore- 
shadowed in his telegram to Sir Philip Currie of the 27th May? 
Or, perhaps, he understood that, in that event, Russia would oppose 
Great Britain by force of arms. Even then, however, I am at a loss 
to know why he did not proceed single-handed and defy Russia and 
her allies. For he must have been anxious to take this course, seeing 
that one of his first acts on leaving office was to urge it upon Lord 
Salisbury. So much, at least, I gather from the following extract 
from his speech on the Address in the House of Lords on August 16, 
1895 :— 


(1) Turkey, No. 1 {1896), p. 71. (2) Lbid., p. 73. 
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‘Then we come to the other subject with which the late Government had 
much to do—the subject of Armenia. That is raised outside the domain of party 
politics. I do not for a moment doubt that the noble Marquis feels as strongly 
as we do the necessity of obtaining from the Government of the Sultan adequate 
and permanent guarantees that there shall be no possible recurrence of the 
atrocities which have horrified the conscience of Europe. (Hear, hear.) I 
believe action in that sense is as vitally necessary both for the interest of the 
Government of the Sultan itself as for the protection of the unhappy Christians 
of Asia Minor. . . . I am well aware that it is not an easy matter to preserve a 
European concert. It is possible, as we have seen rumoured in the papers, that the 
Governments of France and Russia may not unreasonably be afraid to waken 
that uneasy phantom of the Eastern question by any vigorous measures in 
support of the policy of the British Government. But I believe, and I hope, 
that such is not the case; if it were, unfortunately, to be true, I am, at any 
rate, convinced of this—that the noble Marquis, in proceeding even alone to deal 
with this question vigorously and efficiently, will find that he has behind him, not a 
party, however overwhelming, but the entire nation at his back. (Cheers.).” 


How does Lord Rosebery reconcile this speech, and the whole course 
of conduct by which it was preceded, with the reasons given in his 
Edinburgh speech for resigning the leadership of the Liberal party ? 

Lord Rosebery says in his last public utterance,’ “* Remember, gen- 


tlemen, that the cardinal point of my policy, if I may call it so, is 
this—that single-handed interference means a European war.” But 
who was it first contemplated “ single-handed interference’? Lord 
Rosebery himself. To this he will probably reply that his feelings 


were so harrowed by what he had learnt from the reports of the 
British Consuls in Asia Minor, that it was no longer possible for him to 
pursue a policy of friendly remonstrance with the Porte. But should 
it not have been clear to him, that by departing from that policy he 
was courting greater dangers, inasmuch as he was aggravating the law- 
lessness of the Kurds by the awakened irritation and fanaticism of the 
Sultan? If now, with a more terrible record of horrors before him, he 
can calmly choose the lesser of two evils, why could he not have done it 
four years ago, when there was still a chance of circumscribing the evil? 
But, probably, he has another answer. He may tell us that he 
did not know that the objections of Russia to isolated action on the 
part of Great Britain would extend to actual opposition to her. If 
so, I can only say, he exhibited an amazing incapacity to understand 
the drift of events in Europe, not to speak of the broad hints of M. 
De Giérs and Prince Lobanoff. If myopza of this kind is to be 
tolerated in a British minister then we might just as safely have 
Canon Maccoll at the Foreign Office as the trained intelligence of the 
Earl of Rosebery. 
DiPLomaricvs. 


(1) Speech at Colchester, October 20, 1896. 
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THE CYPRUS CONVENTION. 


Lorp Rosrsery holds the Cyprus Convention to be “abrogated by 
disuse,” to have been “ null and void from the beginning,” and “a 
dead letter,” which, if it were all true, would render any further 
attention to this Convention unnecessary. On the other hand, Sir 
William Harcourt is so far from sharing Lord Rosebery’s opinion 
that the Convention is practically non-existent and may therefore 
be disregarded, that he calls loudly for its “ obliteration ” ; while Mr. 
Bryce joins him, and declares that England should “formally and 
finally disclaim it”; and Mr. J. Stuart, M.P., exhorts his country to 
“tear it in pieces.” 

These rough and ready proposals for ignoring or dealing off hand 
with a solemn Treaty, duly made and duly ratified, are so various, 
so contrary to each other, and so difficult to reconcile either with the 
Convention itself, and the action that has been taken under it, or 
with the respect due to all Treaties whatever, as to suggest the sus- 
picion that those who make them are not fully acquainted with the 
Cyprus Convention, that they have forgotten what has been done in 
execution of it, are ignorant of its origin, and are either unaware of, 
or entertain a dangerous contempt for, the sanctity of international 
engagements. 

What now is the Cyprus Convention? Has it been abrogated by 
disuse? Is it null and void? If not, can it be nullified and 
avoided ? And if so, how ? And, if it be nullified, what would be the 
results ? 

These are questions to which various diplomatic documents, authori- 
tatively published in the Blue Books, supply a very complete reply.’ 

The Cyprus Convention was signed on 4th June, 1878. It-con- 
tains only two articles, and Article IT. merely provides for its ratifica- 
tion within one month. The whole operative part of the convention 
is in :— 

‘“‘ Art. I. If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them shall be retained by 
Russia, and if any attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia to 
take possession of any further territories of H.I.M.the Sultan in Asia, as fixed 
by the definitive Treaty of Peace, England engages to join H.I.M. the Sultan 
in defending them by force of arms. 

‘*In return H.I.M. the Sultan promises to” England to introduce necessary 
reforms, to be agreed upon later betweeu the two Powers, into the government, 
and for the protection, of the Christian or other subjects of the Porte in these 
territories; and in order to enable England to make necessary provision for 





(1) See Turkey, No. 25, 1878; No. 36, 1878; No. 38, 1878; and Russia, No. 1, 1886. 
The italics of the extracts are my own. 
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THE CYPRUS CONVENTION. 


executing her engagement, H.I.M. the Sultan further consents to assign the 
island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by England.” 


The annex to the Convention, signed Ist July, 1878, consists of 
six articles. It provides (Art. 1.) for the continued existenee of a 
religious Mussulman tribunal (Art. 2), for a Mussulman resident to 
take part in the administration of property belonging to Mussulman 
religious establishments, and (Art. 3) for the payment by England 
to the Porte of the excess of revenue over expenditure; it declares 
(Art. +) that “* the Sublime Porte may freely sell and lease lands and 
other property in Cyprus belonging to the Ottoman Crown and 
State”; it provides (Art. 5) that the English government may 
compulsorily purchase land required for public purposes ; and finally, 
it stipulates (Art. 6) “ That if Russia restores to Turkey Kars and 
the other conquests made by her in Armenia during the last war, the 
Island of Cyprus will be evacuated by England, and the Convention 
of the 4th June, 1878, will be at an end.” 

It is here to be noted that Lord Salisbury in his despatch of 80th 
May, 1878, expressly declares that, “ while the administration and 
occupation of the Island shall be assigned to Her Majesty, the 
territory shall still continue to be part of the Ottoman Empire” ; and 
the language of the Convention, as well as the stipulations of its 
annex, show that Cyprus is part of the Ottoman Empire to this 
day, and by no means a possession of England to dispose of as she will. 

Lord Rosebery described the Convention as one of three clauses. 
The one article of which it consists does indeed contain three stipula- 
tions, whereof it would have been simpler and plainer to make three 
separate articles; but the annex contains six other stipulations, each 
in a separate article ; so that the stipulations are nine in all. 

Have these nine stipulations been abrogated by disuse, as Lord 
Rosebery says?’ So little is this the case that it will be found on 
examination that, so far as the contingency has arisen or the situation 
been created, for which each stipulation provided, every one of them 
has been carried out; and that instead of there being disuse and 
abrogation, there has been, and still is, a constant use, execution, and 
maintenance of the Convention. 

The First Stipulation, that England shall join the Sultan in de- 
fending his remaining Asiatic territories by force of arms against 
Russia, has not been carried out, for the sufficient reason that there 
has not since been any attempt by Russia to take possession of further 
territories—the only contingency for which this stipulation was made, 
and to which it was strictly limited. 

The Second Stipulation, that the Sultan should introduce necessary 
reforms, requires closer examination. The Convention provides that 
these reforms are to be “ agreed upon later between the two Powers,”’ 
and this provision was made deliberately with full knowledge and 
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after full consideration of all its consequences ; for Lord Salisbury, in 
his despatch to Mr. Layard of 830th May, 1878 (wherein he proposed 
the Convention, and prescribed its very words), says of the Sultan’s 
promise of reforms as embodied in his text, “It is not desirable to 
require more than an engagement in general terms; for the specific 
measures to be taken could only be defined after a more careful inquiry 
and deliberation than could be secured at the present juncture.” Has 
this careful inquiry been made, this deliberation taken place? Have 
the reforms ever yet been “agreed upon” between the two Powers ? 
If they have, then the case has arisen for the Sultan to carry out his 
promise by introducing those agreed upon reforms, for the introduc- 
tion of which alone the Convention provides ; reforms not specified in 
the Convention, incapable, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, of being 
then so specified, capable only of being arrived at after inquiry 
and deliberation. Have they then been arrived at ? 

If so, they can only be embodied in the scheme of reforms for 
Armenia, partly invented by Sir Philip Currie, and partly borrowed 
by him from Aristarchi, and surrounded by such guarantees as Eng- 
land, France, and Russia thought it right to insist upon, which 
scheme is declared by Sir Philip Currie himself to embody “ provi- 
sions which I believe are sufficient to give security for life and pro- 
perty to the Armenians,” and the acceptance of which by the Sultan 
caused Lord Salisbury, on 18th October, 1895, to telegraph to Sir 
Philip “ my hearty congratulations on the success obtained by your 
Excellency.” If, then, this scheme of reforms represents the precedent 
agreement required by the Convention, it is to be observed that the 
Sultan has accepted it and promulgated it as required by the three 
Powers; and the fact that Lord Salisbury regards that acceptance and 
promulgation as a success, suffices to show that in the acceptance and 
promulgation the Sultan has fulfilled his promise. Any defects there 
may be, either in the scheme itself or in the guarantees for its due 
execution, are chargeable, not upon the Sultan, but upon the ambas- 
sadors who invented the scheme, pressed the scheme, and finally extorted 
acceptance of the scheme with the guarantees they had contrived. 

If, on the other hand, it is to be held that Sir Philip Currie’s 
scheme and its acceptance, which were pronounced in October, 1895, 
to be a success, must, in October, 1896, be pronounced a failure, and 
that no necessary reforms have yet been agreed upon between England 
and Turkey in the sense contemplated by the Convention, then the 
case has not yet arisen for the Sultan to carry out his promise, and 
we must begin again, and again seek to come to the required agree- 
ment before we can call upon him for specific fulfilment thereof. 
Lord Rosebery, indeed, seems, by inference, to reject Sir Philip 
Currie’s scheme as an embodiment of the agreement contemplated by 
the Convention, and to hold, not only that no such agreement has 
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ever been arrived, but that no steps have ever been taken to arrive at 
it. “ The second clause,” he says, “has never been attempted to be 
earried out’ ; which, if it means anything definite, must mean that no 
attempt has been made to take that first step of agreeing on the 
reforms without which the second step of their introduction could not 
be taken. It would neither have been satisfactory in itself, nor, 
according to the Convention, for the Sultan to introduce reforms 
without having previously agreed upon them with England; and 
therefore it was that the agreement was made to precede the intro- 
duction. Introduction came only after agreement; without and until 
agreement, no introduction was stipulated or could have been satisfying. 

As to the Second Stipulation, in short, either it has been carried 
out already, or else the case has not yet arisen for carrying it out.’ 

The Third Stipulation, that England should occupy and administer 
Cyprus, has from the first had, and still has, full effect and execution. 

The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Stipulations, em- 
bodied in the first five articles of the Annex, have as undoubtedly 
had and have their full effect and execution, though that one of 
them, which provides for the payment by England to the Porte of 
the excess of revenue over expenditure, has been read and executed 
with considerable freedom (yet with substantial justice and good 
faith) by the former Power, since she has made the payment, not to 
the Porte, but to the Porte’s creditors. 

The Ninth and last Stipulation, which provides for the evacuation 
of Cyprus by England in case Russia restores Kars and her other 
conquests in Armenia, has not been executed, because, as in the 
instance of the First and possibly of the Second Stipulation, the case 
it provides for has not arisen. 

Thus every one of the Stipulations has been in use and has received 
its execution, so far as the contingency provided for has arisen in 
each instance. There has been no disuse whatever, nor any abroga- 
tion arising therefrom. Neither can the Convention, in any sense, be 
considered as “ null and void,” or asa “ dead letter.”” For, in virtue 
of this Convention alone, England has occupied and administered 
Cyprus during eighteen years; she still occupies and administers it ; 
and she thus occupies and administers avowedly and professedly for 
no other purpose than to enable her to carry out her engagement to 
defend Asiatic Turkey by force of arms against further Russian attack. 

(1) Mr. Curzon, in his speech at Glasgow, on 14th October, is reported to have said : 
‘*Tt was the Sultan who undertook, under the Cyprus Convention, to introduce reforms 
in the Armenian provinces of his country, and in return for that promise we bound our- 
selves by an obligation to protect his Asiatic dominions.” This, as will be seen, puts 
the cart before the horse, for our obligation was not taken in return for the promise ; it 
was the promise that was given in return for the obligation. Nor was the obligation 
undertaken on account of the promise, but on account of considerations altogether 


different, as Lord Salisbury’s despatches show. Mr. Curzon’s inaccuracy is by no 
means immaterial. 
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If a Treaty thus executed in full on the one side is to be treated 
now in its nineteenth year by the other side as stricken with nullity, 
there is no treaty in the world that is not equally void and null. 

No statesman, however, should know better than Lord Rosebery, 
for none has demonstrated more clearly, or with more force and 
eloquence, the impossibility of dealing thus lightly with the specific 
obligations undertaken by States towards each other, and enshrined in 
the solemn and sacred form of Treaties. It was to Lord Rosebery 
that it fell to deal, in July, 1886, with the unexpected and startling 
declaration of the Emperor of Russia that he intended to repudiate 
the LIXth article of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, which stipulated 
that Batoum should be “a free port, essentially commercial ’—a 
stipulation which, as Lord Salisbury avowed at the Congress of Berlin, 
alone induced England to take “the engagement towards the cther 
Powers to interdict to herself the entry of that (the Black) Sea.” On 
receipt of the Russian declaration repudiating this article, Lord Rose- 
bery pointed out to the Russian Ambassador “ that Russia, of her own 
motion and without consulting the other Signatory Powers, had 
declared null one of the principal stipulations of the Treaty of 
Berlin,” and recalled the Declaration of that London Conference of 
January, 1871, which had been assembled to consider a previous repu- 
diation by Russia of the Black Sea Clauses of the Treaty of Paris, 
1856. It reads as follows :— 

‘“The plenipotentiaries of North Germany, of Austria-Hungary, of Great 
Britain, of Italy, of Russia, and of Turkey, assembled to-day in Conference, 
recognise that it is an essential principle of the Law of Nations that no Power 
can liberate itself from the engagements of a Treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the Contracting Powers, by means of an 
amicable arrangement.” 

Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. It is an essential principle 
of the Law of Nations that England cannot liberate herself from the 
engagements of the Cyprus Convention, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of Turkey, by means of an amicable 
arrangement. Q. E. D. 

No declarations, such as that made by Mr. Goschen, so long ago as 
last February, that “we are relieved of any engagement under that 
Convention to defend the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions in Asia 
Minor,” or such as that lately made by Mr. Curzon (with a shade of 
difference), that “we hold ourselves free” from the obligation, can 
avail to liberate England. They can only amount to a personal 
repudiation by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Curzon of the essential principle 
of the Law of Nations, as laid down by the great Powers of Europe 
in the Conference of London. 

How, then, can this Convention be treated as null and void, and a 
dead letter? And what would Lord Rosebery say if either of the two 
parties to it repudiated it without the consent of the other, as Russia 
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repudiated the LIXth Article of the Treaty of Berlin? He must 
undoubtedly say, as he wrote when Russia, in spite of his ; rotests, 
maintained that repudiation :— 

“One direct, supreme, and perpetual interest, however, is no doubt at stake in 
this transaction—that of the binding force and sanctity of international engage- 
ments. Great Britain is ready at all times and in all seasons to uphold that prin- 
ciple, and she cannot palter with it in the present instance. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot, therefore, consent to recognise or associate themselves in any 
shape or form with this proceeding of the Russian Government. They are com- 
pelled to place on record their view that it constitutes a violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin, unsanctioned by the Signatory Powers, that it tends to make future 
Conventions of the kind difficult, if not impossible ; and to cast doubt at least on 
those already concluded.” 


There is no word of the above forcible passage that would not be 
equally applicable to a repudiation by England, without the assent of 
Turkey, of the Cyprus Convention; and it is surprising that Lord 
Rosebery should so soon have forgotten the unquestionable principles 
he laid down in 1886, as to suggest that, in spite of the binding force 
and sanctity of international engagements, English statesmen may 
treat one of those engagements as null and void and a dead letter. 

Let us turn now to the other school of Political Morality ; that of 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Stuart, and others. So far from 
accepting Lord Rosebery’s view that the Cyprus Convention is a 
nullity, they hold that it exists, that it is necessary it should cease to 
exist, and that it should be obliterated, disclaimed, torn in pieces, or 
somehow otherwise mate to disappear. They, indeed, would not 
think of asking the consent of Turkey to the liberation of England 
from her engagements under the Convention. They would act as 
Russia acted in 1871 and in 1886. England alone, in their view, 
could and should obliterate, disclaim, and tear up the engagements the 
Convention embodies. They care nothing for the principles laid 
down by the London Conference or by Lord Rosebery, or they hold 
that in this instance the good end of punishing Turkey justifies the 
nefarious means of repudiation of treaties. Nay, some of them, it seems, 
would even hold that the word “honour” has disappeared from and 
cannot be restored to the dictionary unless this Treaty be repudiated. 

The morality, the propriety, the practical effect upon all Treaties 
whatever of such a course of conduct have been adequately dealt with 
by Lord Rosebery, who has also opportunely pointed out that the 
Ottoman Empire cannot be attacked and partitioned, or even its 
internal affairs interfered with, unless, besides the ( ‘'yprus Convention, 
the Tripartite Treaty of 1856 is also got rid of, and therewith much 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, as 
well—all which would raise once more in each case the principle 
affirmed by the London Conference of 1871, and by Lord Rosebery’s 
own despatches. 

VOL. LX. N.S. 7 
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Neglecting, however, all these considerations for the moment, let 
us assume that all difficulties have been overcome, that the diplomats 
of Hyde Park have found a method, that the publicists of Peckham 
and the statesmen of Twickenham have their way, and that the Cyprus 
Convention, together with its complementary annex, has somehow 
ceased to exist. What would be the state of things that would there- 
upon arise? It would be as follows :— 

1. Turkey would resume the administration and occupation of 
Cyprus, which has never ceased to be her own territory, and which is 
expressly recognised as part of that territory. 

2. The excess of revenue over expenditure, which is now paid over 
by England to certain creditors of Turkey, would no longer be 
specially affected to that purpose, but would again fall into and form 
part of the general revenues of Turkey. 

3. England would be released from the special engagement of this 
Convention to join the Sultan in defending the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey by force of arms, against further attempts at conquest by 
Russia. 

4. The Sultan would be released from his promise to England to 
introduce necessary reforms in his Asiatic provinces. 

5. The Sultan and England together would be released from their 
agreement with each other to agree upon these necessary reforms. 

These are consequences which are hardly to be lightly dismissed, 
and which it is not quite certain that Hyde Park, Peckham, and 
Twickenham would approve when they came to realise them ; but 
they are not all the consequences. Others of a very grave and serious 
nature must also most certainly ensue, unless we are to dismiss as 
unfounded and fanciful the reasons given by Lord Salisbury for pro- 
posing and concluding the Convention. 

On 30th May, 1878, Lord Salisbury wrote to Mr. Layard, proposing 
and showing the need for this Convention, as follows :— 


‘«‘The progress of the confidential negotiations which have for some time past 
been in progress between H.M. Government and the Government of Russia, 
make it probable that those articles of the Treaty of San Stefano which concern 
European Turkey, will be sufficiently modified to bring them into harmony with 
the interests of the other European Powers, and of England in particular. 

‘‘There is, however, no such prospect with respect to that position of the 
treaty which concerns Turkey in Asia, It is sufficiently manifest that, in 
respect to Batoum and the fortresses north of the Araxes, the Government of 
Russia is not prepared to recede from the stipulations to which the Porte has 
been led by the events of the war to consent. Her Majesty's Government have 
consequently been forced to consider the effects which these agreements, if they are 
neither annulled nor counteracted, will have upon the future of the Asiatic provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire, and upon the interests of England, which are closely affected 
by the condition of those provinces, ++... 

‘«* Even if it be certain that Batoum and Ardahan and Kars will not become 
the base from which emissaries of intrigue will issue forth, to be in due time 
followed by invading armies, the mere retention of them by Russia will exer- 
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cise a powerful influence in disintegrating the Asiatic dominion of the Porte. 
As a monument of public defence on the one side, and successful aggression on 
the other, they will be regarded by the Asiatic population as foreboding the 
course of political history in the immediate future, and will stimulate by the 
combined action‘of hope and fear, devotion to the Power which is in the ascendant. 
and desertion of the Power which is thought to be falling into decay. 

‘It is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to accept, without making an effort 
to avert it, the effect which such a state of feeling would produce upon regions whose 
political condition deeply concerns the Oriental interests of Great Britain... .. 

‘The only provision which can furnish a substantial security for the stability 
of Ottoman rule in Asiatic Turkey, and which would be as essential after the 
reconquest of the Russian annexations as it is now, is an engagement on the part of 
a Power strong enough to fulfil it, that any further encroachment by Russia 
upon Turkish territory in Asia will be prevented by force of arms. Such an 
undertaking, #f given fully and unreservedly, will prevent the occurrence of the 
contingency which would bring it into operation, and will, at the same time, 
give to the populations of the Asiatic provinces the requisite confidence that 
Turkish rule in Asia is not destined to a speedy fall.” 

Again, in his despatch of 13th July, 1878, Lord Salisbury alludes 
to the Cyprus Convention as embodying “ switable precautions against 
the dangers threatened by those (i.¢., the Asiatic) annexations.” 

The further consequenees, therefore, of the disappearance of the 
Cyprus Convention, as demonstrated by Lord Salisbury, would be :— 

1. That the “only provision” which can furnish a substantial 
security for the maintenance of, and for inspiring “the requisite con- 
fidence ” in, Ottoman rule in Asiatic Turkey would disappear. 

2. That the Russian annexation of Batoum and the fortresses north 
of the Araxes, together with all its effect upon the interests of Eng- 
land, would revert to the condition of being neither annulled nor 
counteracted. 

3. That this effect upon regions whose political condition deeply 
concerns the Oriental interests of Great Britain, which Lord Salisbury 
declared it impossible for H.M. Government to accept without an 
effort to avert it, would, nevertheless, thenceforth have to be accepted 
in all its results without any such effort, since the Cyprus Convention, 
which represented “ the only provision ” possible and which amounted 
to a sufficient and a “suitable precaution,” would have been finally 
defeated and abandoned. 

Whether, as some may have thought from the beginning, the whole 
end and object of the Armenian agitation has been to produce this 
very result—to get rid of the barrier, which by the defensive alliance 
of the Cyprus Convention it was Lord Salisbury’s purpose to erect, 
against the next possible advance of Russia towards Constantinople 
from Batoum and Kars westward through Asia Minor, need not here 
be asked. Neither need it be asked whether in case the removal of 
this barrier led to such a further advance, and to the annexation or 
occupation of Armenia by Russia, the Armenians would be any way 
advantaged by falling out of the Turkish frying-pan into the Russian 
fire. It suffices to establish the fact that it was neither for the sake 
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of Turks nor of Armenians that the Cyprus Convention was made, 
but solely for the sake of “ the Oriental interests of Great Britain,” as 
a “suitable precaution” for guarding those interests, and as “ the 
only provision” that could render them secure. 

What this means is plain enough. It means that the Cyprus Con- 
vention was made for the protection of India—as, of course, it was— 
and if Lord Salisbury’s arguments were good in 1878, to show the 
necessity of the Convention for that protection, they must be equally 
good now. <A renunciation and reversal of this policy would be hard 
to make, but hardest of all if it had to be made by the same states- 
man who in his despatches so lately, so deliberately, and so forcibly 
affirmed its necessity. The allowance now by England (or as some 
even suggest, the invitation) of that further Russian advance into Asia 
Minor, which in 1878 Lord Salisbury held to be so opposed to the 
interests of England as to necessitate the Cyprus Convention—this 
would be less a disaster for Turkey, less even a triumph for Russia, 
than it would be a condemnation of Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship 
by Lord Salisbury himself. Such a condemnation Lord Salisbury 
would hardly be expected to record; and even if he himself were pre- 
pared for it, there would still be left to convert to it the Cabinet 
Council, without consulting which even the most powerful Foreign 
Secretary could hardly venture upon so complete a reversal of tra- 
ditional, settled, and existing policy. 

In 1878 Lord Salisbury held that, for the safety of India it was 
essential that England should thenceforth be in defensive alliance 
with Turkey for the protection of the latter Power’s remaining Asiatic 
provinces; he held moreover that this would be equally essential even 
if Turkey should recover from [Russia the annexed territories; he 
presented the defensive alliance embodied in the Cyprus Convention 
as having now become a permanent and abiding necessity for England, 
whatever might thenceforward happen; he presented it as an engage- 
ment to be taken “ fully and unreservedly,” not to be affected even 
by a Turkish reconquest of Kars, much less to be contingent upon 
England and Turkey agreeing on necessary reforms, and upon Turkey 
introducing them; he presented the Convention as the necessary, the 
suitable, the inevitable, the only possible, the permanent and abiding 
security for the Oriental interestsof Great Britain; and he made his posi- 
tion good in a series of well-considered, reasoned, masterly despatches. 

Those despatches show that these conclusions were deliberately 
arrived at, strenuously held, and carried into effect with complete 
conviction by her Majesty’s Government of that day. 

Whether what was deemed essential and necessary in 1878 can now 
be shown to be superfluous and unnecessary, I will not inquire; but it 
can scarcely be expected of Lord Salisbury that he should furnish 
a refutation of his own despatches by a repudiation of his own 
Convention. Tuomas Ginson Bow es. 





























“CYMBELINE” AT THE LYCEUM. 


THE question which stands on the threshold of every one of Shake- 
speare’s plays is that of the sources from which he derived its plot. 
The lover of Shakespeare who has not compared his work with the 
ruder materials from which it was wrought, is yet a child in estimate 
of his genius, giving him credit for much invention which he never 
exercised and unconscious of the perfect discrimination and instinctive 
critical faculty which his choice and handling declare. Only by study 
of these ruder materials—the histories, novels, ballads, older plays— 
on which he worked, are we really able to see him, so to speak, with 
his coat off; choosing, rejecting, adapting, fusing, refining, vitalizing. 
There are four old French versions of the story of the wager on 
a wife’s chastity, all probably of the thirteenth century: Le Roman 
de la Violette, Le Roman de Compte de Poitiers, Le Roman dou roi Flore 
et de la belle Jehanne, and Un Miracle de Nostre Dame. The first two 
present a general resemblance to Cymbeline, but no points which are 
not found in other possible sources. The third has a resemblance, not 
found elsewhere, in the circumstance of the injured husband, after he 
has vanquished the villain Raoul in single combat, entreating pardon 
for him from their common lord. This is somewhat disappointing. 
Clearly they managed these things much better in Egypt, where, so 
Boccacio tells us, the villain was smeared all over with treacle and 
honey, then impaled on a stake and left to be consumed by flies and 
wasps and mosquitoes, a punishment recalled with relish by Autolycus. 
The old miracle play has the following striking resemblance peculiar 
to it :— 
“Et vous dy bien que je me vant 

Que je ne scay femme vivant 

Mais que ij foiz a li parlasse, 

Que le tierce avoir n’en cuidasse 

Tout mon delit.” 


“T tell you truly that I boast that I know no woman living, but if I 
might speak to her twice, at the third time I might have all my desire.” 
Compare Iachimo’s undertaking to prevail “ with no more advantage 
than the opportunity of @ second conference” (i. 4. 131-4). And 
further, this old miracle alone anticipates Iachimo’s slanders of 
Posthumus’ manner of life in Rome. 

But Boccacio’s novel, the ninth of the Second Day, was undoubtedly 
Shakespeare’s chief authority. Cymbeline was written about 1609, 
and no complete translation of the Decameron existed before 1620; 
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but the epistle dedicatory to that edition alludes to the previous 
existence of partial translations. The novel presents the following 
six points of resemblance to the play that are found nowhere else : 
the attempt of bystanders to prevent the wager, the formal entry and 
record of it, the stratagem of the chest, the lighted taper, the observa- 
tion of the paintings and hangings and the beauty of the sleeping 
lady, the husband’s refusal to accept the account of the furniture 
as proof. 

There is, however, one other source for the story of the wager, in 
the second of a collection of tales entitled Westward for Smelts. Only 
one copy now exists, and that bears date 1620; but Steevens says 
positively, ‘* It was published in a quarto pamphlet, 1603. This is the 
only copy of it which I have hitherto seen.”” The grounds on which 
modern editors doubt Shakespeare’s use of this edition of 1603 seem 
very inadequate. The disappearance of Steevens’ copy proves nothing ; 
nor yet the fact that there is no entry of the book in the Stationers’ 
Register before 1620. That invaluable document is very far from being 
an exhaustive catalogue of Elizabethan literature, or even of books pub- 
lished by members of the Company. The pecu/iar resemblances of this 
tale to Cymbeline are such as to make it almost certain that one 
borrowed from the other; but the play was not published before the 
folio of 1623, and for the author of the tale to copy so minutely 
features in a play he could only witness on the stage would be 
extremely difficult. The resemblances I mean are these: (1.) The 
heroine misses her crucifix only after dressing, ‘ ’cause one tarried to 
speake with her” (Cloten in ii. 3, 145). (2.) Her regret at her 
guest’s speedy departure (i. 7, 199). (8.) The husband interprets the 
villain’s speedy return as a sign of failure (11. 4, 30). (4.) He retires 
to his chamber “ weary of this world” (ii. 5). (5.) The words spoken 
by the wife, when the servant reveals his cruel commission, are very 
like Imogen’s. (6.) The heroine’s wandering about and living for 
two days on herbs. (7.) Her meeting with the invading King 
Edward IV., who takes her for his page, just as the invader Lucius 
does Imogen. (8.) Her husband’s being made prisoner at the battle 
of Barnet, and in this way confronted with the villain. 

For the second thread of the play, the political relations between 

tome and Britain, Shakespeare borrowed from Holinshed’s History 
of England, Book iii., chapters 1-15, whence also he took the names 
Cymbeline, Guiderius, Arviragus, Cloten and Imogen. From the 
Scotch portion of Holinshed (Part iii., p. 155), he adopted the account 
of the labourer Hay and his sons rallying their countrymen in a lane 
during an encounter with the Danes. 

For the third thread, the tale of the banished Belarius, and 
Imogen’s visit to the cave with Cloten’s pursuit of her, he seems to 
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have been largely indebted to an old play published in black letter 
quarto, 1589, entitled The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune.' 

The difficulty, real and supposed, of Cymbeline as a stage piece 
accounts no doubt for its comparatively rare presentment. Imogen 
has not been seen since April, 1872, when the character was sustained 
at the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, by Miss Henrietta Hodson, 
Yet the eighteenth century witnessed at least ten revivals of the play 
in variously altered form; while, even in our own, Kemble, Macready, 
Kean, and Phelps, have all appeared as Posthumus. The convincing 
good sense of Johnson’s general judgment compels our attention even 
when he runs amuck against a reputation or work that we cherish. 
His pronouncement on Cymbeline, in which he condemned almost 
everything except the dénoucment, declaring “the fiction foolish, 
the events impossible, the conduct absurd, the faults of the drama 
too evident for detection and too gross for aggravation,” has 
been often quoted. It is certainly too strong. If an adequate 
basis is secured in the feeling and character of the personages, if 
a decent veil of interesting and appropriate dialogue is spread 
over the whole, the spectator easily pardons, indeed hardly notices, 
the drafts on his credulity in the way of coincidence. Aristotle 
might have looked with some disfavour on the large use made of 
inanimate objects to assist the plot—the bracelet, the ring, the box 
of opiates, the bloody handkerchief, the personal marks on Imogen 
and Guiderius; but the important part these signs have always 
played in the world’s fiction is proof that such methods of anagnorisis 
appeal to a deeply-rooted popular instinct. Just as mankind are 
prone to multiply the visible manifestations of Deity as the ally of 
their religious feelings and to catch from natural phenomena the 
omens of comfort or despair, so the dramatist may confidently rely 
on their sense of an underlying and invincible justice to make these 
dumb witnesses eloquent. The play has further been charged with 
incoherence, and a critic recently exulted in the evidence of genius 
thus afforded. On this one may remark that incoherence, however 
closely allied with genius, has little alliance with art; design con- 
cealed not obtruded, is the eternal mark of the work of art. But I 
cannot find that Cymbeline lacks design. The three threads seem to 
me perfectly intertwined, resulting in a plot as varied and complex 
as that of the Merchant itself, which Hallam praised as “‘ unsurpassed 
in the annals of any theatre”; and the dénouement appears to be 
brought about by the most natural and credible means. Impro- 
bability in some of the incidents, such as the train of events which 
places the headless trunk of Cloten next the unconscious heroine and 


(1) Though this piece was edited by Collier in 1851, and included in Hazlitt’s edition 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. vi., pp. 143-243, in 1874, the resemblance to Cymbeline 
remained undetected till it was pointed out by Mr. R. W. Boodle, of Montreal, in 
Notes and Queries (Seventh Series, iv., 404-5) for November 19th, 1887. 
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induces her belief that it is her husband’s corpse, we have already 
acknowledged; and we may further acknowledge a carelessness of 
art in certain passages—notably the closing lines of Belarius’ soli- 
loquy in iii. 3, which contain explanations necessary to the audience 
but not to himself at that particular moment; the sudden reprieve 
of Posthumus and summons to Cymbeline’s tent, for which no motive 
is suggested ; the rather lame afterthought of Cornelius (v. 5, 244)— 


“T left out one thing which the queen confessed ’’— 


when an explanation is required of the drug’s effect on Imogen; 
and lastly, the clumsy introduction of the needless scroll about Post- 
humus and its interpretation by the Soothsayer at the close. And 
this carelessness is reflected in a somewhat loose grammatical struc- 
ture, and a diction occasionally obscure, the result of that rapidity and 
compression of idea that marks the poet’s latest work. Moreover, 
there are detachable scenes that do not minister to the progress of the 
action ; such asthe poor second scene of Act i. (Cloten and two Lords), 
the not quite so poor similar scene (ii. 1) between the same two 
characters, the poetically charming one (i. 3) between Imogen and 
Pisanio touching Posthumus’ departure, that between Senators and 
Tribunes (iii. 7), and the vision-scene (v. 4). And, lastly, there is 
what has been well called the epic element in the play: the large 
amount of narrative (nearly fifty lines by the First Gentleman in 
i. 1; Belarius’ account to the two youths, iii. 3, 55-73; and Pos- 
thumus’ long description of the battle in v. 3), also the direct inter- 
vention of the gods, the tolerably equal distribution of our interest 
among many characters, instead of its concentration upon one or two, 
and the multiplicity of incident. 

These dramatic defects we may acknowledge, and it will be in- 
teresting to observe how they have been dealt with by the Lyceum 
management. Of the three possible methods of altering Shake- 
speare’s handiwork, that of addition or substitution of fresh lines 
for those which he wrote, has been long since abandoned, and rests 
in a dishonoured grave with the Tates, the Marshes, the Hawkins, 
and other important little nobodies of the last century. The 
slightest verbal changes, such as were imprudently ventured on by 
Mr. Daly in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, bring down upon 
managerial shoulders the merited thong. We know our Shakespeare 
now, and willstand no nonsense. There remain the methods of trans- 
position and omission. Of the first I detected only one instance at 
the Lyceum performance ; the appendage, namely, of the fifth to the 
first scene. It is a manifest improvement, gathering the Act together, 
and giving us in the close of the wager-scene a much better curtain 
than would be otherwise afforded. For in the distribution into 
Acts, where considerable freedom has been exercised, this point must 
share, and has evidently shared, in the modern managerial mind, 
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with a consideration of the time occupied. By the omission of the 
needless scenes 2 and 3, and the aforesaid transposition, Act i. is 
reduced to two scenes, one in Britain, one in Rome. The last scene 
of Shakespeare’s First Act is thrown into the Lyceum Second Act, 
which, laid wholly in Britain, and finishing with Iachimo’s re-entry 
of the trunk, gives us the whole attempt of the Italian in a single 
act, with a comic interlude of Cloten. The Third Act, divided 
again between Rome and Britain, shows us the immediate effect of 
Iachimo’s stratagem, both on Posthumus and Imogen, closing aptly 
with the latter’s departure from the Court and the transference of 
interest to Wales. The Lyceum Fourth Act introduces us at once to 
Belarius and the princes. With the exception of the single scene at 
Court necessary to advertise us of the outbreak of war (Shakespeare’s 
ili. 5), it is confined to the cave and its neighbourhood, and closes, as 
does Shakespeare’s Fourth, with its final abandonment by the exiles ; 
leaving the Fifth to deal with the hostilities and their results on the 
fortunes of all the characters. With this redistribution of the Acts 
there is no fault whatever to find. The necessary curtailment, however, 
could hardly be accomplished without some damage. The complete 
scenes omitted are six: i. 2,3; iii. 1,7; iv. 3, and v. 4. Of these, i. 
2 and iii. 7 are without merit and needless; while, if i. 3 is a loss poetic- 
ally, yet its qualities are in part repeated in the later scene, where the 
flight from Court is planned. The other three stand upon a different 
footing. iii. 1 contains the defiance of Rome. Its purport is indeed 
implied in a subsequent scene which is retained, and a further argu- 
ment for cutting it might be found in certain speeches therein which 
render Cloten’s character doubtful ; yet we cannot but regret the loss 
of those lines in which Shakespeare recurs to his patriotic vein and 
recalls the flame that leapt from the dying embers of old Gaunt 
some sixteen years before. Their allotment to the Queen was no 
doubt intended to redeem her from mere monstrosity, just as the 
trait of personal courage to meet Laertes’ insurrection was assigned 
to that “ cutpurse of the empire,”’ Claudius :— 


‘* Remember, sir, my liege, 
The kings your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbéd and paléd in 
With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters, 
With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 
But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of conquest 
Cesar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of ‘came’ and ‘saw’ and ‘overcame’: with shame-— 
The first that ever touched him—he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping— 
Poor ignorant baubles !—on our terrible seas, 
Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, crack’d 
As easily ’gainst our rocks.’’ 
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But the patriotic glow which Shakspeare tried to throw over the 
political part of the play is altogether sacrificed; and the Queen is 
ruthlessly dealt with throughout, not only this fine speech being 
eliminated, but the scene (iv. 3) where her illness and its effects on 
Cymbeline are shown, and all that part in the closing scene which re- 
lates to her death and confession. The small part left for an actress like 
Miss Genevieve Ward was played with dignity and restraint, save that 
a rolling, glittering eye in the first scene afforded rather too obvious 
a ground for Cornelius’ distrust. But the omission of these explana- 
tory passages is likely to give dangerous currency to that idea of the 
splendid incoherency of genius. 

There remains the vision-scene (v. 4). The condemnation gene- 
rally passed on it as spurious extends only to the verses spoken by 
Sicilius, Jupiter and the other phantoms. The preceding soliloquy of 
Posthumus is certainly genuine, and all that follows the reading of 
the scroll. Dr. Ingleby suspected the first fifteen lines of Posthumus’ 
speech on awaking; but at least the following— 


“A book? O rare one! 
3e not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers ; let thy effects 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers, 
As good as promise,”’ 


resemble, and compare favourably with, these other undoubted lines of 
Posthumus (y. 1. 29-33)— 
“ Let me make men know 


More valour in me than my habits show. 


To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 
The fashion,—less without and more within.’’ 


The objection of a want of effect on the plot is not of force against 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the vision. It would be equally applicable 
to the dream of Richard III. Those who have examined the poet’s 
use of the supernatural and its cognate phenomena, dreams, omens, 
presentiments, &c., are aware that, however effective as an index of 
the divine approval or disfavour, it cannot really be said to affect the 
course of the action. His apparitions, whether of sleep or waking, 
are hardly more than the embodiment of those outward circumstances 
or mental characteristics, which would naturally move his characters 
to act and think in certain ways. His supernatural world is intended 
for the audience, a method of throwing light on a character’s past 
actions or present thoughts. That Shakespeare did introduce a 
vision of some sort at this point I feel positive : that the general pur- 
port of it was the same as in our text I think very probable. The 
strength of the attack lies wholly in the weakness of the lines them- 
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selves. Schlegel’s ingenious defence of them, and of the old metre 
used, on the ground that the ghosts of aged parents and brothers of a 
bygone time ought to speak a simple language, and their voices to 
“appear as a feeble sound of wailing when contrasted with the thun- 
dering oracular language of Jupiter,” will hardly serve; though in the 
turgidity of the player’s speech in Hamlet, and the stiffness of the 
puppet-play, we have a similar attempt to keep these shadows distinct 
from the real personages of a drama. I find the greatest weakness in 
those lines of Jupiter which Schlegel thinks so majestic. In their 
whole tone and relation, in the pitiable ‘“‘ How dare you ghosts,” &c., 
in the execrable interjection “ you know,” twice repeated, I observe 
exact resemblances to the spurious Hecate scene in Macbeth (iii. 5) ; 
and imagine that here, too, Middleton’s hand is traceable. Yet the 
blank lines describing Jupiter’s departure seem not unworthy of 
Shakespeare :— 
“ He came in thunder; his celestial breath 

Was sulphurous to smell: the holy eagle 

Stoop’d as to foot us : his ascension is 

More sweet than our blest fields: his royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak 

As when his god is pleas’d. 


The marble pavement closes, he is enter’d 
His radiant roof.’’ 


Probably these and the first stage-direction formed part of the 
vision as Shakespeare wrote it; and we owe all the rest of the vision, 
and perhaps that miserable tablet and all that relates to it in Posthumus’ 
waking words and in the closing scene, to interpolations after Shake- 
speare’s retirement. In any case the cutting of the whole scene, and 
especially of the hero’s penitent speech, is a serious loss to the play. 

The staging was of the usual elaborate order; an elaboration I am 
not going to condemn. Dress, at least, was magnificent in Shake- 
speare’s time. Alleyn paid £20 10s. for a single cloak in 1591, and 
£16 for another costume ; sums which would be represented by from 
twelve to twenty times those amounts in the currency of to-day. 
The half-legendary character of the “history ” on which Cymbeline is 
based affords excuse for sumptuousness even at the court of Britain 
in the first century after Christ. Sir Henry Irving’s essay on Shake- 
speare as a Playwright’ shows him sensible of a limit in this direc- 
tion ; and to stage ornament we may allow some latitude, just as we 
expect from the actor a breadth of intonation and gesture that would 
be ridiculous in real life, and exact from the dramatist a beauty in 
his lines, a brilliance in his dialogue, far transcending those of men 
and women’s daily talk. Nor need we fear that the growing wealth 
of decoration will tend to injure a manager who devotes more atten- 


(1) Among the Prolegomena to the edition which bears his name. 
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tion to the essence than the accessories of stage-art. It is the critical 
person, the artist and the antiquary, who is most attracted or distracted 
by these elaborate interiors. The pittite still watches intently the 
actors. Gorgeous scenery leaves on him but a blurred impression of 
magnificence, which imparts some elevation to the theme, while it 
affords the manager opportunities of striking contrast. 

To the generally favourable verdict that has been passed on the 
acting, I should be inclined to make two exceptions. The character 
of Belarius, indeed, has always bored me, partly by his anxiety that 
we should entertain precise and correct ideas, partly by his tiresome 
admiration of his couple of “ young barbarians,” whose taste for sport 
and fighting, natural liking for a pretty boy, and facile contempt for 
folk who are rude to them, do not constitute any special claim on our 
regard. One can well understand why Belarius was banished. But 
the breezy *fore-the-mast vein in which he was played by Mr. Fred 
Robinson relieves one’s boredom at too great an expense of truth. 
He evidently regarded it as part of his mission to come to the rescue 
of a slender comic element, rendered yet more slender by the elimina- 
tion of the First Gaoler. His “ Whither bound?” and “ What’s 
your name?” to the shrinking Fidele, and his “ Let his arms 
alone,” to the guard who is pinioning Guiderius, are instances in 
point, and lie at too great a distance from Shakespeare’s conception, 
which was altogether of a staider and more dignified cast. Neverthe- 
less the reading was self-consistent and good along its lines. 

The other case of misreading was the Cloten of Mr. Norman 
Forbes; though here, too, the conception was ably carried out, while 
the true reading is more open to doubt. Mr. Forbes played Cloten 
as undiluted fool, and the difficulty of reconciling this with his atti- 
tude and consequence in the Lucius scenes was almost got rid of by 
the omissions, Yet even the single speech that remains, the reply to 
Lucius’ “ Your hand my lord,”— 


** Clot. Receive it frankly : but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy,” 


is enough to give us pause. We grant that sheer incapacity of brain 
is the point about Cloten emphasized by the growling obd/igato of the 
Second Lord, by Imogen, and by Guiderius. But pure helpless 
foolishness excites only pity : to kindle hatred, exasperation, and 
contempt, it must be accompanied by other qualities. And it is so in 
Cloten. He is a clown in grain, whom no advantages of education or 
position can convert into a gentleman ; and his mother’s strange devo- 
tion to him, a rare instance, perhaps, of Shakespeare’s failure in truth 
to nature, has made his impotence uritating by making it con- 
spicuous. The conceit induced by his position is, however, qualified 
by doubts. Stupid as he is, Cloten has gleams of shrewd intelli- 
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gence: witness his hatred of superior qualities in Posthumus, his 
genuine appreciation of Imogen, and the high rate Cymbeline sets on 
him, which is supported by the sense and truth of his reflections on 
several occasions. It is the fitfulness in Cloten that Shakespeare 
wished us to seize. Imogen’s epithet of “ irregulous” implies some- 
thing that cannot be reckoned on, and the testimony of Belarius, who 
knew him well, points the same way: ‘“ His humour was nothing but 
mutation,” he was a being “ scarce made up to man,” a phrase not 
merely equivalent to the popular “ half-baked,” but carrying, with 
that, the notion of a difficulty in classing him at all. Clearly not an 
easy part to play: but Mr. Forbes’ selection of folly as the leading 
note, simply runs away from the difficulty. Reflecting that Cloten 
has to supply comedy for the whole piece, Mr. Forbes made it his sole 
object to render him ridiculous. The allusions to his mother, to his 
nobility, to his personal attractions, were given in a style of broad farce 
that made the man incredible. The variety intended by Shakespeare, 
the nice admixture of “ natural,” blockhead, clown, snob, booby, and 
braggart, was entirely lost. Even the dress and make-up seemed to sub- 
serve the same purpose of the ridiculous. Cloten was at least the best- 
dressed man about Lud’s town. It is his rich furs and vanity on this 
score at which Imogen expressly points in her preference of 
Posthumus’ meanest garment to “ all the hairs above him ”’; and this 
reflection on his tailor is the intolerable reproach that stings Cloten to 
vengeance. Another point expressly indicated, but ignored by the 
actor—one by which he might have scored without the sacrifice of the 
character, was the stutter, ‘“‘the snatches in his voice and burst of 
speaking ” that Belarius so well remembers. I can praise Mr. Forbes 
only in his insolence to the musicians—contrasting so forcibly with the 
graceful interchange of compliment between Don Pedro and the singer 
of “ Sigh no more, ladies! ’’—in his acting with Imogen, and in his 
combat with Guiderius. Just so would Cloten have fought. But the 
profound pity we feel for the poor imbecile when he falls into the 
hands of this well-fed young Chillingham bull, sufficiently demoustrates 
an erroneous reading of the part." 

In the case of Shakespeare’s Posthumus it is impossible not to feel 
something of the irritation proverbially roused by one who is made 


(1) The evident inconsistency between the Cloten of British politics and the Cloten 
of ordinary court life has given rise to the suggestion that the former belongs to an 
earlier version of the play (circa 1606), of which our version retains. some traces. The 
suggestion was well worth making, and stands on quite a different footing from those 
which point out interpolations in various plays and assign them to a different hand. 
The indication of such, however sagacious, can never be supplemented by the restora- 
tion of the genuine passages ejected to make room for them; and it is to be hoped that 
the confidence of our modern Chorizonts will never lead, through the adoption of 
smaller type, to a disintegration of the received text. Such a process, unless supported 
by the most positive proof, would be nothing less than a national disaster. 
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the centre of reverential salaams and ejaculations of “ Que son mé-4ie 


est extréme!” Against the First Gentleman’s remark :— 











































“« By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is,”’ 





we must put Iachimo’s more sensible remark: “This matter of 

marrying his king’s daughter—wherein he must be weighed rather by 
her value than his own—words him, I doubt not, a great deal from 
the matter”; and it is unfortunate for the cause of strict truth that 
subsequent events compel Iachimo to go out of opposition. This con- 
spiracy of praise is intended, no doubt, to counterbalance that necessity 
of the tale which obliged the poet to place Posthumus in the wrong 
near the outset. Probably some sense of the bolster weighed with Sir 
Henry in his abandonment to Mr. Frank Cooper of the part chosen 
by the greatest of his predecessors. The result is that it suffers more 
cutting than it might otherwise have done. One does not regret the 
absence of the long description of the battle. It would never have 
been penned but for the fact that, where Sir Henry can levy an army, 
Shakespeare could only raise “ five or six most ragged foils.” The 
fine battle-scene of the Lyceum, with the huge cromlechs and the red 
glare of sunset in the background, was further enlivened by the 
presence and conduct of Cymbeline. Of all the mistakes made by 
this monarch, that of supposing himself a great military leader would 
seem the most unfortunate. He stood in the middle of the mé/¢e, 
slowly gyrating on his own axis, and ponderously waving a heavy 
sceptre with something of the unsteadiness that marks his distant con- 
nection—he of the poleaxe—in the Guildhall. Had he been noticed he 
could hardly have survived the engagement ; but the loyalty of Britons 
was not put to so severe a test. He passed quite unobserved by the com- 
batants, and was spared to enjoy the fruits of his subjects’ valour. 
One cannot, under these circumstances, regret that the description of 
the battle was replaced by the encounter itself, but one does regret the 
prison-scene with its beautiful soliloquy followed by the vision. It is 
partly, not wholly, due to these and other omissions that Mr. Cooper’s 
rendering somewhat lacks variety. He was at his best in the first 
Roman scene where the wager is laid, and gave us good by-play before 
his advance on [achimo in the last. 

I have seen so many of Sir Henry Irving’s performances that gave me 
pleasure, I have heard so much in his detraction that seemed one-sided 
and incomplete, that I should have been genuinely glad of a chance 
that would have brought me more into harmony with my friends; 
and I watched him narrowly to see if he would afford it. Again I 
have been disappointed. The same intellectual grip of the part as a 
whole, the same minute care for detail, both of acting and intonation, 
and for the relative force of the several words and members of a 
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mtence, that has delighted me so often, charmed me again in 
Iachimo. Not small is the resource which can take us through the 
long confession in the closing scene without fatigue; a narrative 
which the impatient Cymbeline, to whom it is new, finds tedious, but 
which we, albeit already possessed of the facts, would have even 
longer than it is. Shakespeare’s intent in this prolixity must be to 
give us pause amid the “fierce abridgment” of his crowded dénoue- 
ment. I have not space to do justice to an excellent piece of work ; 
I merely recall, in hurried review, the insolent nonchalance of the 
wager-scene with its crescendo of firmness, yet still quietude as com- 
pared with the bearing of Posthumus; the gleam with which he 
seizes his chance in Imogen’s question, “ How should I be revenged?” 
the facial evidence of bitter chagrin at his repulse, which yet is never 
so far permitted to o’ercrow his spirit as to make the change of front 
impossible ; the admirable mingling of courtesy, friendliness and deep 
respect in the remainder of the scene; the even greater repose of 
manner, the perfect temper and half-sympathetic bonhomie with 
which he meets Posthumus’ vehemence when he declares his victory, 
the quiet confidence of his insistence against incredulity and objec- 
tion ; the cynical assent, “ With all my heart,” to Philario’s proposal 
to go and comfort his victim, and the self-satisfied regard of the 
splendid stone as he passes from the stage ; the successful negotiation 
of the long speech already mentioned, and, finally, the excellent 
management of the face through the longer and more trying silences 
of that closing scene. It is in the bedroom-scene, where perhaps the 
difficulties are least, that he seems least successful. In the first 
place the trunk opens a trifle too rapidly on the last words spoken by 
the Princess ; a very few seconds more of absolute silence would re- 
assure us as to the soundness of herslumber. Then the voice is pitched 
throughout in rather too loud a key. We recognise, of course, the 
desirability of our hearing those beautiful lines. We do not forget 
that, the soliloquy being always a mere stage-convention to represent 
the unexpressed thoughts of a character, the key in which it is pitched 
is comparatively unimportant, and that in a short aside a loud key 
is constantly adopted without one’s feeling a shock to the probabili- 
ties; yet the presence of the sleeper, who must on no account be 
awakened, is the all-sufficient ground of an exception in this case. 
Throughout the scene Iachimo betrays too little anxiety on this score. 
The tread is soft enough; but there is scarce a trace of hesitation, 
hardly a thought of cover in the possible chance of her eyes opening 
—even when she stirs uneasily as the bracelet quits her arm, no sign 
of alarm on his part; a boldness in keeping perhaps with the general 
character, but hardly with the words put into his mouth, nor with the 
guilty awe born in him by his late repulse. Nor do we quite under- 
stand the ghoul-like gestures over the bed. We suppose their source 
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is to be found in the words of the last scene, “ being thus quenched 
of hope, not /onging” ; but they appear to the spectator rather as a 
translation into gesture of the devilish part Iachimo is playing—a 
translation unnatural to the player of such a part, even though he 
acknowledges that hell is with him in the chest. 

Miss Ellen Terry as Imogen, it would be, indeed, difficult to over- 
praise. Not that I think her study of this most comprehensive as well 
as best of Shakespeare’s women, reveals entirely new qualities in Miss 
Terry’s art. She is what she has been before; courteous, dignified, 
forceful, indignant, playful, tender, pathetic, by turns; but, perhaps 
she has never had a part which gave her such admirable opportunity 
to display her range. The last occasion on which I saw her was at the 
revival of Wacheth, just at the close of last summer’s season; and I 
noted in her playing then some considerable changes from the Lady 
Macbeth of 1889, changes almost all in the direction of vigour, of the 
masculine at the expense of the feminine. I was not surprised, there- 
fore, at the indignation with Iachimo, nor with the excellent rendering 
of the sword-scene with Pisanio; while for the treatment of Cloten, 
the joyful reception of Posthumus’ letter, the pretty terror of the 
sword, the exquisitely tender musings over the false husband, the 
welling tide of her sorrow over the body, and the alert intelligence of 
the closing scene, she dipped her hand in a treasury often opened to 
us before. In the whole of her long part, I can only recall one point 
which did not quite convince me; I mean her method of meeting the 
obvious difficulty of the scene’ with Iachimo. Shakespeare having 
chosen to portray a direct assault on his heroine’s virtue—a course 
not taken by Boccaccio nor by the English tale, though found in all 
four of the Old French sources—has omitted to smooth away the 
difficulty of restoring her shaken confidence in the assailer, has left her 
scarce a plank of passage from the outraged wife and princess back to 
the gracious hostess. The difficulty culminates in the words, “ You 
make amends” ; and Miss Terry’s indefinite delivery of this, though, 
perhaps, intended to convey the doubt of the Princess, might also 
betray the indecision of the actress. For the remainder of the scene, 
however, a slight qualification of the heartiness and frankness of her 
first welcome was admirably marked. I am almost ashamed to pen 
this little cavil, which may, too, be a mistaken one. Before me, as I 
write, rises the recollection of an evening nearly twenty years ago, 
when, from the gallery of the Lyceum, my eyes were blessed with the 
gracious, queenly, winsome vision of the mistress of Belmont. I paid 
Miss Terry silent homage then; and to-day, when the need and value 
of such a portraiture of womanhood as hers is enhanced fifty-fold, I 
pay it with yet more ardour to the exponent of Imogen, professing 
myself “ her adorer, not her friend.” 

Cymbeline is the earliest of those closing plays to which it has 
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become customary to appeal as evidence of Shakespeare’s restored 
serenity of soul. This myth of his spiritual history is a temptation 
most difficult to resist. In any case we may well believe some 
personal experience of the various forms of spiritual suffering indis- 
pensable to such admirable portrayal of them as he has given us. 
“The artist,” says M. Scherer, “is a man who has the rare and fatal 
gift of doubling himself, of feeling with half his soul and employing 
the other half in telling what he feels; a man who has experienced 
emotion, but who has afterwards slain it in his own bosom in order 
the better to take it as a model, and sketch it at his leisure in strokes 
which are a transfiguration.”* To me it is well-nigh as difficult to 
believe that Shakespeare’s feelings were ever numbed in any degree, 
as to suppose the composition of the great tragedies coincident with a 
period of upheaval and chaos. What is evident is that he was a man 
of stormy heart, who learnt a way to control it. To the eternal discom- 
fiture of the Sunday Schools e¢ hoe genus omne, to the eternal comfort 
and strengthening of erring men and women, we note that this god 
of our literary worship, this prince of our sympathies and affections, 
this inevitable ally of the best and manliest in us, was one who 
sinned, perhaps, in more than common sort, and yet retained his 
clarity of soul. The marked reaction in these last plays to natural 
simplicity, from sophistication of every kind, is untinged with any 
bitterness. That it was a real and not merely an artistic reaction, we 
have some proof in his retirement now, in the plenitude of his powers, 
from his despotic sway over the theatre and his social position in the 
capital, to the obscurity of a little Warwickshire town. If in his 
Stratford home he met with sour looks and puritan prejudice this 
again has left no trace in his work. Whatever sins he had committed, 
he shut them in his own bosom, inviting no inspection of its contents. 
He preached the noblest sermons to his contemporaries, and has since 
received the most splendid apotheosis, yet none has called him hypocrite. 
The age of the candid biographer and the literary ferret was happily 
distant; and nothing now can mar our picture of this dear poet in 
his life’s evening. 
“With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening, 
Or mountain-rivers, where they creep 


Along a channel broad and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 


R. Warwick Bonp. 


(1) Essays on English Literature, translated by George Saintsbury, 1891. P. 184 
Wordsworth). 
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‘‘ Hisrory never repeats herself? She is the least original of all the 
Muses; a spun-out tautology.”’ The remark was Mr. Disraeli’s way of 
putting a familiar sentiment. It was, when first made, suggested by 
the analogy which someone conversationally had drawn between the dis- 
turbances in European Turkey in 1876, and those which had agitated 
the same region at the beginning of the present century. Then, as in 
1876, unlike 1896, a Russian Emperor, first the Tsar Paul, and after- 
wards Alexander I., had admonished the Sultan, and his Porte, that 
unless the savagery of the Pashas were curbed, the Ottoman Empire 
was doomed. Those who would see these incidents more circumstan- 
tially narrated may be referred to the diverting narrative with which 
Professor de Martens has relieved his recent collection of Anglo-Russian 
treaties between 1800 and 1831.' Mr. Disraeli’s observation was made 
on the same day, in the same place, though not at the same time, that, 
for the last occasion, on the neutral ground of society in a drawing-room 
in St. James’s Square, he happened to meet his old rival, Mr. Gladstone. 
The incident is now cited on the authority of a former private secre- 
tary of Mr. Disraeli, since dead, who happened to be present at the 
moment. The scene may be recollected by the single still surviving 
witness of it. The whole episode was brought to an amusing conclu- 
sion by the appearance of a small daughter of the house, caressing a 
tortoise. ‘ My dear,” said one of those present, recalling a remark of 
Sydney Smith, “if you think your kiss pleases the tortoise, you might 
as well kiss the dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter.” 
It would be interesting to know whether Lord Rosebery’s comparison, 
in his Edinburgh speech of October 9th, of stopping the Cyprus 
tribute to spite the Sultan, to tickling a tortoise to make it laugh, may 
have been suggested by a reminiscence of the St. James’s Square 
episode of two decades ago. The repetitions of history are, as the 
departed statesman declared, indubitable. They are generally incom- 
plete as well. Nothing could have been better than Lord Rosebery’s 
incidental or implied contrast between the spontaneous and national 
uprising of English feeling in 1876, and its goaded excitement in 1896. 
Then, as the late leader of the Liberal party said, England had the 
armies of Russia at her back. Now those legions stand athwart her 
path. The historic dissimilarity between the situations, separated by 
the gulf of two decades, admits of various other illustrations. 
(1) Recueil de Traités conclues entre La Russie et Angleterre, 1800-31. 
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Before passing to these, it may be as well to correct a partial though 
not an entire confusion easily to be explained. The Mahommedan ruler, 
to the excellence of whose motives Disraeli, from his personal knowledge, 
bore testimony in 1876, was not Abdul Hamid II. but his predecessor, 
Abdul Aziz, who, educated by a French tutor, and indoctrinated with 
European ideas, reformed the Turkish Courts of Justice, improved 
Turkish agriculture, but, falling into unpopularity, suffered deposition 
first, and, in the same year that Mr. Disraeli became Lord Beacons- 
field, committed suicide. The anti-polygamous reign of Abdul Aziz 
synchronized with the Hertzegovina and Montenegrin disturbances. 
It included the earliest of the Bulgarian troubles, though the later 
and more revolting atrocities were reserved for the accession of Murad 
V., and afterwards Hamid. Their full-blown abominations signalised 
Abdul Hamid’s supersession of his brother, Murad, after the latter 
had lost his wits. One feature, favourable, though in different degrees, 
to a friendly understanding between the most Western and the most 
Eastern Powers, may in common be ascribed to the two periods. 
After the confirmed efflorescence of the jingo plant, the popular 
sentiment of England and Russia in 1876 became mutually alienated. 
Up to that point the social relations between the two Courts, with their 
reacting influence on the peoples, had been with Lord Derby at the 
Foreign Office, and Count Schouvaloff at Chesham Place, almost as 
cordial in 1876 as, under Lord Salisbury and Monsieur de Staal, they 
continue to this day in 1896. The existing Chief Secretary at the 
Russian Embassy in Belgravia is not yet quite so well known in 
London clubs and drawing-rooms as was his predecessor during the 
later seventies, the urbane and accomplished Monsieur Barthelemy. 
During more than twenty years the process of improved acquaintance 
between the polite representatives of the two countries has been 
steady. It has at last reached a point that, for mellowness of amity, 
may remind many of the popularity enjoyed in London on the eve of 
the Crimean War by Baron Brunnow, whose last appearance in London 
society was at the dinner given to him at the Clarendon Hotel just 
before he was finally withdrawn. 

Even that was no novelty in the socio-diplomatic relations of the 
Chanceries and the capitals on the Neva and on the Thames. During 
his stay at Balmoral, in the person of a high court official, then 
and there on duty, the Tsar beheld the grandson of a former Rus- 
sian subject and diplomatist. Throughout the opening years of this 
century Lord Pembroke’s grandfather, Count Worontzow, represented 
the Russian Government at the Court of George III. This Ambas- 
sador, who was the father of Sidney Herbert’s mother, anticipated by 
many decades the Anglophilism of his successor Brunnow. Repeatedly 
recalled, formally superseded, more than once reprimanded by his 
Imperial master for being more English than the English themselves, 
tue 
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Worontzow never altogether quitted his post till voluntarily he abdi- 
cated it. Even then, he did not leave England, but as a private 
citizen settled at Southsea. Here he survived into the first half of 
our century. ‘Trivial events, superficial and insignificant in them- 
selves, may constitute real landmarks in the growth of international 
feeling. Some ten years before, in 1874, the Tsar, who was the 
father-in-law of the Duke of Edinburgh, landed at Gravesend, a 
Russian man-of-war peacefully anchored at the same spot in the 
river had been a feature in the London season. The officers of this 
ship requited the hospitalities extended to them on English soil by a 
ball on board their vessel, decorated for the occasion with taste that 
is now familiar, but that was novel then. A return entertainment in 
their honour was given a few weeks later by some English ladies at 
Willis’s Rooms. The interchange of hospitalities formed the subject 
of a pleasant letter from a high official at St. Petersburg some 
months later, and was the social theme of the hour. It is sometimes 
assumed, in comment on the personal feelings existing between this 
country and that of the Imperial guest who has lately quitted our 
shores, that the classes among us are pro-T'urkish, and the masses, 
from a spirit of opposition, philo-Russ. During the jingo period of 
1876-78 official and fashionable sentiment in London may, under the 
influence of Lord Beaconsfield, have identified itself with our old 
ally of Crimean days. The Palmerstonianism which survived then 
has become extinct since. Of late, and especially subsequently to the 
known unwillingness of Russia to coerce the Sultan, the oracles of the 
polite world have not shown any antipathy to Russia. The very exclu- 
sive Whig coteries, influenced by Mr. Gladstone, have long performed 
the mission of Muscovite propagandists. The reciuse of Hawarden is 
only one of many eminent men who have confessed the charm of the 
Pan-Slavonic gospel according to Madame de Novikoff. ‘Two, who are 
gone, Froude and Kinglake, celebrated the fascinations of this lady’s 
political faith. From the day that she first dazzled the assembled 
guests in the drawing-room of the Vice-Regal Lodge during the 
Lord Lieutenancy of the seventh Earl of Carlisle, Madame de 
Novikoff has reflected on many of her countrymen and country- 
women, to their own great promotion, the favour which she herself 
has enjoyed in the smartest drawing-rooms of the new /égime, or in 
the most exclusive Whig coteries of the old. If during the jingo 
fever of a couple of decades since the Palmerstonian tradition 
was strong enough to make Turkophilism fashionable, the modish 
associations clinging on social planes of scarcely less repute since 
the days of Charles Fox and the Empress Catherine to the cult 
of holy Russia, have on the other side proved a compensating 


force. 
One effect, plainly, sometimes rather humorously visible to the not 
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very profound observer of latter-day sociology, has already been pro- 
duced in this country by the visit of the Tsar. The number of 
estimable persons to whom court favour is the sunshine of life is not 
small, nor their influence on the public press and on all well-behaved 
people, slight. For practical purposes the Russo-Turkish concert has 
for some half-dozen years proved more powerful than any anti-T'urkish 
concert of the great Powers. There is, therefore, no inconsistency in 
the former partizans of the Turk against the Muscovite now giving 
a share of their cordiality to the Turk’s new friend, and through the 
various channels at their disposal sending forth the word of order to 
extol the Emperor of All the Russias as not less good a gentleman 
than the “Shadow of God” himself. The current of the polite 
opinion of England has only anticipated that of France. Before the 
French empire fell, in real life and in pages more prosaic than those 
of Ouida, the Prince from St. Petersburg with his furs, his diamonds, 
and his pockets lined with roubles, had been a pet of Paris, an arbiter 
of all the elegancies at the glittering clubs in the Rue Royale, and the 
coveted cynosure of the modish victorias in the Bois de Boulogne 
whose fair occupants have their apartments in the region of the Pare 
Monceau. ‘The visions of boundless wealth and of untiring open- 
handedness conjured up to the various worlds on the Seine by the 
name and entourage of the Tsar, resemble the profuse dreams of 
largesse which, when those Eastern monarchs have visited the Thames, 
the titles of the Sultan or the Shah have inspired here. There is a further 
and a special reason for the Parisian desire to turn the Imperial visit 
to the good account of the Armenians, as well as to the cementing of 
the amity that is to help France to win back the lost provinces. 
During the Gladstone administration of 1880, the predisposition of 
the Boulevards, as well as of the Quai D’Orsay, in favour of a rectifi- 
cation of the Greco-Ottoman frontier, was largely explicable by the 
popularity that, since Napoleonic times, a Greek school in Paris has 
enjoyed. An analogous and not less local circumstance to-day 
accounts to some extent for the reaction which has taken place in 
Paris in favour of the luckless Armenians. 

Speaking with some varied knowledge of the subject, Mr. Disraeli 
declared an English public to be the most emotional in the world. 
No one with any real knowledge of the facts would challenge that 
opinion, or commit the mistake of supposing that a crowd among the 
Latin races is susceptible of feelings so intense and abiding as are 
kindled in Anglo-Saxon hearts by the sight or the news of systematic 
savagery to man or beast. ‘The national idiosyncrasies, therefore, of 
our neighbours across the Channel would scarcely permit them to 
compete with us in resenting the atrocities which revolt nature and 
vex diplomacy. Paris, however, has a concrete knowledge of, and 
therefore interest in, Armenia, more vivid and personal than is pos- 
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sessed by London. Armenian ladies, transplanted from their native 
chestnut forests to the city of convenient quays and picturesque per- 
spectives, have been known recently to lead the fashions on the Bois 
de Boulogne. The fair divinities who, in the second-rate French 
town of Cairo, and at Mediterranean resorts more to the westward, 
watch over French interests in the motley society they adorn, have 
generally their nearest relations in the Levant. To-day, a particu- 
larly accomplished and graceful Ambassadress of the French Republic 
in a neighbouring state is of Anatolian extraction. Directly, there- 
fore, if not very powerfully, the suffering Armenians have it within 
their reach to influence French diplomatists, if not to direct the 
undercurrents of French diplomacy. The sex that still complains 
in England of being suppressed is not prevented by Republican 
forms from actively interposing its influence at international crises 
in France. No member of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet would neglect 
the organized expression of the view of American ladies in London. 
Equally little likely are ministers or politicians in Paris to ignore the 
gentle protest of the fair compatriots of the objects of Abdul Hamid’s 
wrath in Asia Minor. Directly the date of the Tsar’s arrival was 
known, these amateur, but assiduous, diplomatists presented the 
Empress with petitions on behalf of their countrywomen, and com- 
municated their own humane zeal to the conductor of more than one 
Parisian newspaper. The Queen’s recent guest has taken an oppor- 
tunity of intimating—at least, semi-official’y—his belief in the 
unselfishness of English sympathy with the suffering Christians in the 
East. His Majesty’s earliest experiences on French soil have at least 
been opportune for deepening that conviction relative to England, and 
for rendering it not unfruitful of results. 

Other circumstances outside the strict province of, but vitally 
subsidiary to, the harmony of Anglo-Russo-French diplomacy, remain 
to be mentioned, and strangely enough, seem in all that has been said 
on the subject to be ignored. Cardinal Vaughan has used his official 
influence to prevent his clergy from swelling the chorus of indignation 
against the Sultan and all his works. Such a mandate was to be 
expected from a chief of the Church whose policy it is, in things secular 
as well as religious, to combine the wisdom of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove. The best type of Roman ecclesiastic, as we in 
England have known him during many decades, never merges the man 
of the world in the priest. The tonsure is the outward and visible 
sign of the diplomat. The Roman Archbishop of Westminster, by his 
instructions to his own staff, wished indirectly to administer a rebuke 
to those Romanizing clergy of the Anglican rule whom he had before 
snubbed so peremptorily by declining to recognize their ordination 
until the Pope should have declared in favour of it. With this single 
exception the international difficulties, of which to-day the Western 
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and the Eastern Powers are the centres, have been singularly free 
from embroilment by those collateral and sectarian issues that added 
such bitterness and complication to the problems of the near East when 
they were agitating us twenty years ago. In 1876 the Roman Church 
did not assume its existing attitude of humane neutrality between the 
suffering Christians and their persecutors. It made common cause 
with the whole body of Continental Comtists against the victims of 
the Turk. The Positivists supported the Mahommedans as a counter- 
poise to Christianity. The Papists did so because the Christians 
happened to be the disciples of the Greek Patriarch, and therefore the 
members of a heretical Church. To-day the relations between the 
Vatican and the High Churchmen who first took up the Armeniansmay, 
by the Papal rejection of Anglican Orders, be somewhat strained. But 
the tension is nothing as compared with the state of things in 1876, 
when Mr. Disraeli’s Public Worship Bill had impelled the professional 
Anglo-Catholies to pose as a department of their favourite Eastern 
C hurch, and so, with an acrimony which was not unreturned, to 
emphasize the opposition between the latter-day disciples of Pusey 
and the children of the Pope. In the present year, before the Tsar 
made his first appearance in the deer forest at Balmoral, the most 
responsible leaders of the Anglican section had refused to join in the 
ery of coercion for the Sultan with or without the support of Russia, 
and independently of the prospect of universal war. This is one of the 
wholesome consequences directly due to the knowledge that the present 
Prime Minister of England is not indifferent to the matters on which 
many English Churchmen feel deeply. In 1876 Lord Salisbury, in 
respect to Bulgaria, was known to differ not very widely in his private 
and unofficial views from Mr. Gladstone. To-day, therefore, all those 
ecclesiastical and semi-ecclesiastical persons who were impelled by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s suspected cynicism on the subject to appeal to 
holy Russia as against their own Government, are satisfied that the 
statesman who rules England entertains a genuine sympathy with 
the sufferers in Asia Minor, and is prepared to give concrete expres- 
sion to that sentiment, when by so doing new and worse horrors 
will not replace the old. This absence of sectarian animosities as 
to politics and religion, both among Englishmen themselves and in 
their relations with their continental neighbours, has furnished much 
remark to the most grave and discriminating representatives of the 
French press. It is known not to have been ignored by the Russian 
Emperor while he was our guest. As private and trustworthy corres- 
pondence from Paris sets forth, it has been present fo the minds of 
French and Russian diplomatists in their frank and copious conver- 
sations on the international issues now at stake. 

The difficulty of convincing the stranger of the unselfishness of 
English interest in the Armenians of course remains. The opinion 
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deepens that insular deprecations of imputed cupidity are at this 
moment being met in Paris with the demand for some material 
guarantee of sincerity, such as the evacuation of Cyprus, to illus- 
trate the truth. Just ten years have passed since poor Lord 
Randolph Churchill made his tour throughout Europe, producing, 
as, notwithstanding its purely private significance, it did, so lively 
an impression at the capitals which he successively visited. One 
serious and salutary effect the episode yielded. The political tourist 
may never have learned the higher lessons of a statesmanlike 
wisdom. He was a shrewd judge of character; he understood con- 
tinental human nature, whether diplomatic or popular, better than 
the more studious and less locomotive of his fellow-countrymen have 
sometimes done. The combination of astuteness and naireté which 
was so large a part of his character, generally interested and often 
impressed foreigners of all grades. Notwithstanding his emotional 
sympathies and antipathies, both of them equally ill-bestowed at 
times, no one could, when he resolved to do so, clear his mind more 
effectually of prejudice as of cant. His conversational French, if not 
always idiomatically perfect, generally conveyed to his interlocutors 
the impression which he wished to give. The tone of the German, 
the French, and the Russian press towards Eugland changed appre- 
ciably for the better after his European pilgrimage of 1886 had come 
to a close. The Prince of Wales is known to have been favourably 
impressed by his recent meetings on the Scotch heather with the Tsar 
of All the Russias. Enough has transpired, not in print, but in 
quarters better informed, since Nicolas II. set foot in Paris to show 
that his Majesty in a way reciprocates the sentiments of his British 
kinsman. These things do not constitute authentic revelations of the 
private opinions of the statesmen and sovereigns by whom Lord 
Beaconsfield reminded us the world was governed. They are, how- 
ever, omens of the sort which usually find their fulfilment in fact. 
The auspices, therefore, for the specific concrete and personal reasons 
set forth above, have been and remain exceptionally propitious. The 
net results of the Tsar’s tour will not officially be known till he has 
returned to St. Petersburg and taken counsel with his ministers. Even 
then, definite effect is not likely at once to be given to the new inter- 
national policy in the East. The report of another conference of the 
Powers has already begun to be circulated. The W6/nische Zeitung 
has printed the interesting detail that the famous white arm-chair 
occupied by Lord Beaconsfield at the Berlin Congress of 1878 is 
being prepared possibly to accommodate a new representative of this 
country. Mere speculation such as this can be dispensed with. The 
historic actualities of the moment are of sufficiently absorbing interest. 
For the reasons already stated with some detail in this paper, the 
attempt of militant religionists to advertise their influence, and to 
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make sectarian capital out of their reckless belligerency, has practically 
failed. The common sense of the country declared itself in Lord 
Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech, and otherwise has come to the con- 
clusion that the casting of lighted matches into the European powder- 
magazine can only fill the air with an explosion which will shock the 
world without sensibly ameliorating, but in all probability rendering 
tenfold more wretched, the lot of the Armenians. “ To be preached 
to death by wild curates”’ is the inferno to which Sydney Smith rele- 
gated those whom he particularly disliked. Tio be hounded into a 
war that might jeopardise the existence of their country, at the de- 
mand of the bellicose Baptists, and the smug Hotspurs of the other 
irresponsible factions of a pugnacious Nonconformity, is not the 
procedure to which prosaic English taxpayers have a mind. This 
collapse of denominational wire-pullers, in their unconscious efforts 
to baffle diplomacy and shed more blood, opportunely coincided with 
the T’sar’s presence on our shores. During his stay in Paris it has 
furnished matter for satirical but gratified comment to the Parisian 
newspapers, which his Majesty studies so closely. As a consequence 
of the international sanity of the real representatives of English 
feeling, the prospects of rest for Armenia and peace for Europe have 
steadily continued to improve, till at last the basis on which an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian agreement seems possible is tolerably clear, even amid 
the clouds of confusion which our own Nonconformist and High 
Anglican jingoes are conspiring to raise. Experience shows the 
surest index to the foreign policy of Russia in the future to be 
her procedure in the past. When, in the intervals of Highland deer- 
stalking, or Paris sight-seeing, the young Tsar may have thought 
about the next move in the diplomatic game, his meditations are more 
likely to have been guided by the lesson of earlier and analogous 
combinations, than by the original promptings of his own genius. 

M. Shiskin’s interviews with the adviser of the Kaiser, while the 
Tsar was still basking in the sunshine of the Boulevards and in the 
smiles of his Paris hosts, has recalled to the mind of Europe the 
interval which separates a friendly understanding from an offensive 
and defensive alliance. Just twenty-one years ago, for the only time 
since the Franco-Prussian war, there was a real danger of Europe 
being once more given over to strife and carnage. Prince Bismarck 
and Count von Moltke both thought the moment opportune for a 
fresh attack on France. The old German Emperor, grandfather of 
the present Kaiser, shared that opinion. His nephew, the Tsar 
Alexander IT., promptly and personally interposed. He secured the 
support of the English Court and Cabinet ; the horizon cleared; the 
war scare of 1875 peacefully receded into history. There is the best 
reason for saying that very soon, possibly by the time that these lines 
are before the public. the continuity of Russian diplomacy, thanks 
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to the events and influences reviewed here, will receive a new and 
auspicious illustration. When, as Lord Rosebery the other day re- 
minded us, Oliver Cromwell effectually intervened to deliver the 
Waldensians from their harryings, slayings, and general outragings 
by the Duke of Savoy, not an ounce of English gunpowder was 
wasted, nor a drop of English blood spilt. Diplomatic agencies were 
employed to induce France, as the most Catholic power, to give the 
Duke of Savoy to understand that his persecutions of the Swiss 
Protestants must cease. The hint was obeyed. Thereafter Crom- 
well’s fellow-religionists on Helvetic soil, within a defined but liberal, 
nor ever transgressed, area, enjoyed the same immunity from rapine, 
rape, or murder, as the most Popish of their compatriots. Substi- 
tute Russia and France for France alone; put Armenia in the place of 
Switzerland ; the situation of 1655 is repeated in 1896. The rumours 
of a new Berlin Conference referred to above are certainly premature 
and probably baseless. A possibility far more plausible is that of an 
International Commission, such as settled the Bulgarian frontier in 
1878, to mark the territory within which the Armenian Chris- 
tians are to be absolutely sacrosanct, and where to molest any one of 
them will be a sin against the letter as well as the spirit of European 
law. Of course such a conclusion will not be reached without conces- 
sions reciprocated between France, Russia, and the other great 
Powers. The Triple Alliance has now subsisted so long as to 
have become a historic safeguard, instead of merely a diplomatic 
phrase. On the one hand, France will tender her assurance to abstain 
from all action or policy likely to injure the threefold bulwark of the 
peace of Europe. On the other hand, France herself will receive a 
pledge that her European neighbours will not be parties to any 
arrangements or preparations which can cause her the disquiet of two 
decades ago, or revive the war scare of 1875. Thus the combination 
of diplomacy with deer-stalking on the Dee, and with the féteing as 
of an Offenbachian fairyland on the Seine, is in a fair way of pro- 
ducing results which the intervention of vociferating sectaries and the 
war-cries of officious crusaders will not seriously mar or delay. 


T. H. 8. Escorr. 











INTELLIGIBLE SIGNALS BETWEEN NEIGHBOURING 
STARS. 


ConsIDERABLE interest attaches itself to methods of communication 
which have been devised under the pressure of necessity, to take 
the place of speech and writing. Many memoirs have, consequently, 
been written on such topics as the gesture language of savages, or 
that of deaf mutes, or on the alphabetical tappings of prisoners upon 
the walls that divide their solitary cells, or on Laura Bridgeman and 
a few like her, who, though destitute of all other senses, have, never- 
theless, been educated to a high level of accomplishment by touch 
alone. In most of these cases the method of instruction is by “ trial 
and error.” The pupil makes many guesses, the wrong ones are nega- 
tived by his teacher with a gesture of impatience, the right one is wel- 
comed approvingly. But no help can be obtained from this method 
in the task I have set myself to perform. Signals have to be devised 
that are intrinsically intelligible, so that the messages may be de- 
ciphered by any intelligent man, or other creature, who has made 
nearly as much advance in pure and applied science as ourselves. It 
may seem at first sight almost impossible to do this, but it is quite 
otherwise, and the reader will probably feel surprised at the unexpected 
simplicity of this curious problem. 

I may aswell mention how it came into my thoughts. Some four years 
ago the planet Mars made a near approach to the earth, and presented 
a splendid spectacle at night. The possibility of exchanging visible 
signals with Mars was then discussed in the newspapers, apparently 
with the result that it was not altogether inconceivable that signals 
might be sent, though the difficulties of doing so would be enormous. 
Then the very different question arose of “cui bono?” to which 
there was a general response that nothing more could possibly be 
learnt on either side than that intelligent folk existed on the other 
planet, who were observant, mechanical, and capable of acting in 
unison upon large undertakings. For my part, I considered that 
limitation unjustified, and amused myself with thinking out the 
ground-plan of the present article. In the meantime:the craze about 
Mars died away; the planet ceased to be particularly conspicuous, 
people grew tired of the topic, and the heated thoughts of many 
writers were cooled by copious douches of astronomical common sense. 
The subject having ceased to interest others, I laid up my ideas pre- 
sumably for perpetuity, but an accident revived them. I was com- 
pelled last summer to spend a somewhat dreamy vacation, beginning 
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with a course of hot baths at Wildbad, and its relaxing accompani- 
ments (for the good effects of which I am truly grateful), when being 
unable to occupy myself otherwise than in a desultory way, I did so 
by developing my previous notions. 

The simplest way of explaining my method is to suppose that Mars 
began to signal, to the wonderment of our astronomers, who sent 
descriptive letters to the newspapers from day to day, out of which 
the following imaginary extracts are taken :— 


1, Astronomers in various observatories have been much excited of late by the 
sight of minute scintillations of light proceeding from a single well-defined spot 
on the surface of Mars, and they are becoming greatly perplexed as to the signifi- 
cance of this strange phenomenon. It is hoped that the Director of the X. high- 
level observatory, where the atmosphere is singularly transparent, which is 
favourably situated for now observing the spot in question, and which is furnished 
with a telescope peculiarly well suited for examining Mars, will soon be able to 
tell us something more about it. In the meantime it is well not to indulge too 
freely in wild speculation. 


2. The Director of the X. observatory is, at last, strongly disposed to believe 
that the scintillations are purposive ; that they are really intended as signals from 
the Mars-folk to the earth. He suspects that their signalling apparatus is not yet 
in working order, that adjustments are being verified, and that what we now see 
resembles the tuning of instruments before the opera begins. If the signals are 
produced as they seem to be, by an immense assemblage of large heliographs, the 
difficulty would be great in drilling the multitude of operators engaged in working 
them simultaneously. 


3. The scintillations from Mars show more firmness and power, but the signal- 
ling is still in the earlier stage of preliminary trials. Enough has, however, been 
seen to show that three and only three different signals are employed, differing in 
their lengths, and which for brevity may be called dot, dash, and line. The dot 
lasts 1} seconds, the dash 2}, and the line 5 seconds; consequently the mean 
length of a signal is a trifle under 3 seconds. There have been a few well marked 
successions of “dot, dash, line ’’—‘‘ dot, dash, line,’’ in which the interval 
between the several letters, so to speak, is 14 seconds; those between words, one 
of which is here represented by a short bar, are 3 seconds ; those between para- 
graphs are 6 seconds. This may be accepted as a good estimate of the future 
speed of signalling, though, of course, the exigencies of experience may show that 
a slower rate will be needed, or, again, the drill may hereafter be so smartly per- 
formed, that the rate will be increased. As there are three varieties of signal, 
the total number of different words of one letter is 3; of two letters, 9; of three 
letters, 27; of four letters, 81; of five letters, 243, and so on. Also the average 
times occupied in signalling these words, including the 3 seconds’ pause at the 
end of each, are 6, 10, 15, 20 and 24 seconds respectively. Whatever the Mars- 
folk may have to say must be briefly expressed, and it seems incredible under 
these conditions that anything could be communicated by them to us which shall 
be intelligible and of value. Some persons are disposed to ascribe this immense 
undertaking to the caprice of a mad millionaire in Mars, or rather to a mad bil- 
lionaire. There have been instances in the past history of our earth of many 
gigantic follies, without counting the traditional Tower of Babel. 

A recording apparatus is now constructed for our use here, which acts well. A 
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long strip of telegraph paper is slowly drawn by clockwork under a hinged pencil 
on which the observer rests his finger. When a flash is on, he presses with his 
finger and the pencil leaves a mark ; when the flash is off, he ceases to press, a 
spring lifts the pencil, and a blank is left on the travelling slip of paper. 


4, The signals have improved considerably in regularity and power, and 
occasional sequences of them have been gone through in a masterly way. So the 
drilling of the operators appears to be nearly complete, and we may expect soon to 
see what the system is intended to show. The phenomenon is most extraordinary. 
If it be effected through the money of a mad millionaire, he must have had the 
sense to subsidise an uncommonly intelligent director of works. 


5. A most eventful night has been passed at the X. observatory. At first the 
sky was hazy and partly clouded, so Mars was, at the best, but imperfectly seen, 
and was often quite invisible; then, at half-past nine, all cloudiness disappeared, 
and the flashes were observed to be proceeding from Mars with greater power and 
precision than ever before. The whole assemblage of their heliographs must have 
been simultaneously at work, and the drill was excellent. The signalling con- 
tinued off and on for more than three hours. The recorder being kept at work 
the whole time, every signal then made is preserved in a permanent form, of 
course including occasional mistakes. The records are as yet totally unintel- 
ligible, possibly owing to the loss of the first part of the communication, which 
may have contained the key to what followed. It is noticeable that during the 
last two hours the signals consisted almost wholly of three-letter words; in the 
earlier part there was a preponderance of two-letter words, some of four and of 
five letters, but none of three. 


6. A large typed telegraphic dispatch appeared in all the evening newspapers— 
CoMPLETE DECIPHERMENT OF THE FrrstT Part OF THE MESSAGE FROM 


Mars. Full particulars to-morrow. 
(Signed) Director of the X. Gbservatory. 


7. The evening was serene, and the whole of the night continued to be beauti- 
fully clear. The experiences of previous days enabled every preparation to be 
made for the expected event. And it came. First there was a succession of 
“lines” with intervening pauses, evidently as a note of preparation, and then 
after a longer pause the message began with the accompanying sentence, which 


No. of Is equa Symbols for 

dots. to. Numerals. 
(1) a a 

(2) so o— w= 

(3) ah _ —-— 
(4) ce ee mm om. 

(5) ae 
(6) a 
(7) a 
(8) a 
(9) Sekt aeus eae FR ew. tte 
ee re a er ee 
(&e.) * 6 « -« —- .e« 2©« e« 


occupied less than six minutes in transmission. The headings and the column 
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on the left, did not form part of the signalling, but are introduced for the 
convenience of the reader. The message is divided into three sub-divisions 
by means of pauses. Let us consider the first of these, in which there are seven 
lines. Every line begins with one or more dots; then follows a dash; and 
then a word of two letters. There is one dot at the beginning of the first line, 
two at that of the next, and so on regularly up to the seventh. The symbols at 
the end of the successive lines are those of the successive combinations of dot, 
dash, and line, taken in order up to the seventh; the eighth which is . 
and the ninth, which is ,are not used. The arrangement suggests that 
the dash means “is equal to,’’ and that the symbols are those of numerals, corres- 
ponding to the number of dots at the beginning of the line. So we should read the 
message as (one dot) (is equal to) 1; (two dots) (are equal to) 2, and so on, 
Accepting this interpretation provisionally, we see in the second subdivision that 
the symbols for 8, 9,and 10 are respectively represented by two words, thus 1 ?, 
11,12. The symbol here expressed by ? is the first of the two omissions men- 
tioned above ; it stands presumably for 0. This would show that the Mars-folk 
have not used a decimal system of notation as we do, but one that has 8 
for its basis. With much hesitation, we may lastly suppose the four dots at the 
beginning and end of the line that forms the last subdivision, to mean “ &c.,” so 
that line should read, &. = &c. 

These provisional hypotheses are so amply confirmed by the next messages that 
ordinary figures will be used in place of the actual signals, and our own decimal 
notation will be employed, having first translated the Mars notation into it. 
Hereafter, Italic numerals and letters will signify suggested interpretations ; 


oD 


after these have been confirmed and established, Roman ones will be substituted. 






























The second message consists of five lines :— 

1 plus 1 (equal to) 2; 1 plus 2 (equal to)3; 2 plus 3 (equal to) 5; 2 plus 5 (equal 
to) 7; 3 plus 3 (equal to) 6. 

This goes a long way towards verifying the numerals, and it suggests the 
symbol for plus. 


The third message is of a similar form, except that minus is substituted for plus. 
It adds so much confirmation to what has gone before that Italics need not 
be used for the simple numerals 1 to 7, nor for the words “ equal to,” “ plus,” and 
“minus.” Each of these two messages occupied about 6 minutes, 

Multiplication follows, by which the supposed system of notation with 8 for its 
basis is confirmed, and the symbol for 0 is established. The signals were, 2 
{multiplied into) 2 (is equal to) 4; 2 (multiplied into) 3 (is equal to) 6. .Then, 
after a double pause, 2 (multiplied into) 0 (is equal to) 0; 3 (multiplied into) 0 (is 
equal to) 0. This was followed by a series of higher multiples, such as we, writing 
in the decimal notation, might phrase as follows (the figures really used being 
different and accordant with a notation having 8 for its basis): 5 x 2 = 10; 
10 x 10 = 100; 10 x 100 = 1000; [10 x 2 = 20; 10 x 3="30; 10 x 9 = 90; 
7x3=21; 5x 9=45; 9x 9= 81. Brackets were also expressed by 
2x2+1=5; 2 x [2+1] = 6, and by two other messages of the same kind; 
the symbol for each bracket being a “line.” The whole of this multiplication 
message occupied 16 minutes. 


Division was then reached, by which the symbol which corresponds to our 
** decimal ” point was established, and the meaning of “ &c.” was confirmed. The 
message is of this form: 6 (divided by) 3 = 2; 12 (divided by) 4 = 3. Then, 
5 (divided by) 2 = 2°5; 7 (divided by) 4 = 1°75; 10 (divided by) 3 = 3°333, &c. 

The whole of the division message occupied 15 minutes. Consequently the 
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entire time spent thus far in actual signalling was 49 minutes, Adding about 
10 minutes for intervening pauses, and another 15 fora long . . . pause at the 
close, this portion of the communication occupied one hour and a quarter. The 
records of the previous night agreed in form with these, but the examples chosen 
for the arithmetical operations differed. A superabundance of evidence is, there- 
fore, already to hand to prove the justice of the interpretations. 

It will be observed that the seven numerals, 1 to 7, the 0, and the equivalent to 
our decimal point, exactly use up the nine words of two letters each. It is, there- 
fore, conceivable that 8 may have been taken by the Mars-folk as the basis of 
their notation in these signals, on this account alone, and not because it is the 
system in ordinary use by them. A clever little girl who has helped us much by 
her quick guesses, intreats me to add her own peculiar view, which is that the 
Mars-folk are nothing more than highly developed ants, who count up to 8 by 
their 6 limbs and 2 antenne, as our forefathers counted up to 10 on their fingers. 
But enough of this. 

There are a few apparent imperfections in the ensuing records, so I shall be 
glad of the experience of a third night, to revise thoroughly what has been already 
registered, and will, therefore, close my narrative for the present. 


8. After the pause of fifteen minutes mentioned above, presumably to give 
time to the operators to readjust their instruments and to rest, the signals recom- 
menced with the purpose of determining symbols to express the sun and the 
five principal planets. This was effected by three series of figures relating succes- 
sively to mean distances from the sun, to their respective radii, and to times of 
rotation on their axes. The units of length were such that the earth’s mean dis- 
tance was taken as 100 in the first series, and her diameter as 100 in the second 
series ; similarly her time of diurnal rotation was taken as 100 in the third series. 
Doubtless the Mars-folk thought that the values under those forms would suggest 
their meanings the more readily to terrestrial astronomers. I give the messages in 
a compressed form, thus :—Sun (mean distance from) Sun (equal) 0 ; Venus (mean 
distance from) Sun (equal) 72 ; Earth (mean distance from) Sun (equal) 100 ; Mars, 
153 ; Jupiter, 520 ; Saturn, 954, 


Similarly, as regards the radii of the several planets :—Sun (radius of ), 11,164; 
Venus, 97; Earth, 100; Mars, 53 ; Jupiter, 1,127 ; Saturn, 1004. 


Here, however, either “ diameter ” or ‘‘ circumference ’’ would suit the context, 
as well as “radius.’’ The assumed interpretation is confirmed later on, where the 
word radius is determined through a different connection. Another table 
of a similar kind refers to the relative periods of revolution on their respec- 
tive axes. 

Very little time was occupied in deciphering the above, as our whole staff were 
simultaneously engaged upon the records, all of whom were more or less familiar 
with these sequences of figures. When once the interpretation had been sug- 
gested, its truth was quickly seen to be beyond doubt, it being incredible that 
any other series of values should exist for which the above sequences might be 
mistaken. This astronomical message occupied twenty-five minutes and was 
accompanied and followed by a total pause of ten more. 


9. Let it not be supposed that the value of the last and of the present message 
is confined to their intrinsic interests, for they are intended to introduce a 
descriptive method of a most unexpected and far-reaching character. 

The signals recommenced with the series of figures which is perhaps the most 
familiar of all to mathematicians and astronomers, namely that which expresses 
the relation of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, or to double its radius. 
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We always symbolise that relation by the Greek letter x, and usually symbolise 
the radius by r. The signals were—z (equal to) 3°141592, &e. (circle) (perimeter 
of ) (equal to) 2 (multiplied into) x (multiplied into) r. 

There cannot be a doubt as to the second pair of these signals meaning # and r 
and of the first pair meaning “circle”? and “ perimeter ’’ ; which is soon explained, 
In the first place, these signals are followed by (circle) (area of ) (equal to) # (mul- 
tiplied into) r (multiplied into 7), which is a most familiar formula, and by deter- 
mining both “circle’’ and “7,’’ it establishes “ perimeter” and “7.” After this 
came a series of signals for establishing eight new words, which seeming at first 
sight to be little worth the trouble taken about them, are in reality important 


data. They are the names of the following regular polygons, as determined by 
their perimeters in one series and by their areas in another: namely, an 
equilateral triangle, a square, a pentagon, hexagon, octagon, dodecagon, and one 
with twenty-four sides. The nomenclature of the polygons is contrived to 
suggest the proper interpretations, by prefacing their names with the number 
that expresses the number of their respective sides. 

The first series runs (3-gon) (perimeter) (equal to) 3 ; (4-gon) (perimeter) (equal 
to) 4, and so on. The second series is (3-gon) (area) (equal to) 4°33; (4-gon) 
(area) (equal to) 1:00; (5-gon) (area) (equal to) 1°72, and so on. The sequence 
of the first series is obvious ; that of the second is fairly well known, otherwise it 
can be easily calculated. Of course the sides are in each case taken as equal to 1, 
The time occupied in the actual signalling of the two series was twenty-five 
minutes, or including short pauses in the middle and a longer one at the end, 
thirty-five minutes. 

10. We now reach the threshold of the final and most marvellous stage, namely 
that of effective picture-writing in outlines by means of series of words of three 
letters. It will be shown how names of three letters are assigned to each of the 
24 sides of a regular 24-gon, which are of course of the same length and 
are inclined to the same line (let us say to the north and south line) by successive 
increments of 15 degrees (the 360° into which we usually divide the circle, when 
divided by 24 being equal to 15°). Thus, the left-hand side of the 24-gon has 
a slope of 0°, or of 360°, whichever we please to call it; the adjacent side, pro- 
ceeding upwards, has one of 30° ; the next, one of 45°, and so on all round the 
compass. They would be the same in their directions as the so-called ‘‘ rhumbs” 
of a mariner’s compass, if sailors divided their cards into 24 and not into 32 
‘‘points.” If we take every second side of the 24-gon, and bring them together, 
they form a 12-gon. If we take every third side, the result will be an octagon ; 
similarly for the hexagon and equilateral triangle. The symbols for the 24 
sides are, as mentioned already, words of three letters; now there are 27 
such words: consequently 3 remain over ; one of these was used for ‘ -gon,” and 
another is found to be employed for ‘‘ picture-writing,’’ because it precedes every 
communication of the kind and is accompanied by a register number, to admit, as 
we may suppose, of each message being hereafter identifiable. The message by 
which this information is conveyed is of the following form, in which, for the con- 
venience of the reader, the directions of the several sides are given in degrees of 
are of our scale, though the 24 letters, a, b,c, &c., up to x, would more closely 
represent the actual signals. 

It began by (picture formula), followed by a short pause ; then— 

(Picture formula) (24-gon) (equal to) 0°, 15°, 45°, &c., to 345° 

(Picture formula) (12-gon) (equal to) 0°, 45°, 90°, &e., to 315°, 
and soon all through the series. We may look on the picture formule as express- 
ing the directions of each consecutive stitch in a piece of embroidery, those 
stitches being all of equal length. There was some delay in puzzling out the 
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above interpretation ; it was first discovered by the young lady mentioned above, 
who is more successful than most of her companions in guessing charades and at 
such like games. 

Further messages show that both the length of the stitch and its inclination may 
be specified more delicately by the help of decimals. Thus let 7 be the symbol 
for a stitch in any given direction, then 0°5 x j means a half-length stitch in the 
direction j. A series of 4 triangles were signalled to explain this, in which the 
angles corresponded exactly with certain of the rhumbs, while the sides had to be 
expressed with decimals. Similarly as to the decimal division of the direction 
between rhumbs; in the first instance the pentagon was described, and then a 
series of four triangles, in which the sides were integral and the angles decimal. 
Short stitches are useful where the contour makes a sharp turn ; minuteness of 
direction is sometimes wanted for the long lines in diagrams, but never for 
the short lines. Decimal directions are distinguished by brackets, thus [0°3/} 
It will be recollected that the symbols for brackets, which are simply “lines,” 
were determined during the multiplication message. The actual signalling of all 
the information described in this and the preceding letter occupied one hour and 
ten minutes, which was increased to an hour and a half by the pauses during its 
transmission and at its close. 


11. A rapid retrospect may now be taken of what has been accomplished by 
less than two-and-a-half hours of actual signalling, together with pauses occupying 
a little less than one hour, making a total of three-and-a-half hours altogether. 
We have been made to completely understand the numerical notation of the Mars- 
folk, including their equivalent to our decimal point, and we have learnt the fol- 
lowing twenty-nine words :—Area, brackets, circle, circumference, distance from, 
divided by, dodecagon, earth, equal to, etcetera, hexagon, Jupiter, Mars, minus, 
multiplied into, octagon, “ ,” pentagon, perimeter of, picture-formula, radius, 
rhumb, Saturn, square, sun, twelve-sided regular polygon, triangle, equilateral 
triangle, Venus. We have also learnt how to draw any triangle, and implicitly 
how to draw any polygon, regular or irregular, from a picture-formula. 

We now proceed to the ordinary picture-formule, of which nine have been 
received in the six nights during which the signals have been recorded. The 
power of the method is easily seen by drawing any outline with dots at equal 
distances apart, and counting those dots. A dozen or fifteen are quite sufficient to. 
indicate a figure, or a letter, or other simple object, and as each dot occupies ¢ 
quarter of a minute to transmit, as many as 240 can be sent in an hour. A con- 
siderable assistance to ensuring the accuracy of the method is given by selecting 
convenient points of reference in the drawing, which we may call A, B, C, &c., 
and by giving the distance of each of them from one or more of the others. This 
divides the drawing into stages, any one of which may be faulty without prejudice 
to the rest. It also enables detached parts to be drawn, commencing at one of the 
letters as a point of departure and ending at another. The points of reference are 
signalled thus :—<A (distance to) B 42j; B (distance to) C 36d, and soon. The 
sign for “ distance to” was determined in the letter No. 8. 

The first of the pictures selected for decipherment was headed by the odd 
phrase “ (picture -formula) 0-5 (Saturn).” It proved to be a beautiful representa- 
tion of one half of Saturn and his ring. The other half, being symmetrical, did 
not need to be signalled. Only 105 ‘‘ stitches” were employed. Another picture 
headed “Earth” proved to be a view of the American continent. 52 stitches 
sutticed for South America ; but 88 were used for North America on account of 
the indentations of its shores ; moreover, 16 of these were fractional stitches. A 
very good map was given of the solar system at the present date, so far as con- 
cerns the positions of the five principal planets about the sun. I must not at 
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present speak of the domestic and sociological drawings, of which a new one is 
received every night, and the question whether or no the Mars-folk are glorified 
ants must remain for a short time longer in abeyance. 


It is needless to continue in the same strain. I should say that the 
elements of the art of drawing outlines from written formule that 
admit even of being telegraphed, was explained by me in a Friday 
Evening lecture, on the Just Perceptible Difference, at the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1893. Many illustrations of the method were then exhi- 
bited, one of which appears in the printed report. <A large drawing 
of a Greek head had been made and formularised, then the formula 
was translated into dots upon paper, on the same large scale ; rings 
were painted round the dots, and, lastly, the original and the copy 
were reduced by a photo-process to three different sizes. These form 
the printed illustrations. There were 271 dots, or rather rings, in this 
very effective picture, which contained the contour of the face, the 
sweep of the hair, the eyelids, and eyebrows. 

It would be easy to enlarge the above vocabulary. Thus water 
and the metals could be defined by their relative specific gravities 
and other physical properties; colours by diagrams of the prism 
and of the rainbow. Units of length and time have been already 
determined by the diameter of any given planet and the time of 
rotation on its axis; that of weight on the surface of any named 
planet could be determined also; and picture-writing would extend 
the list of named objects indefinitely. Dut substantives alone cannot 
form a language; the symbols for other parts of speech must be 
explained by pictures, those for the past, present, and future tenses 
by pictures of objects in motion. 

It would be tedious, and is unnecessary to elaborate further, for it 
must be already evident to the reader that a small fraction of the care 

and thought bestowed, say, on the decipherment of hieroglyphics, 
would suffice to place the inhabitants of neighbouring stars in intelli- 
gible communication if they were both as far advanced in science and 
arts as the civilised nations of the earth at the present time. In short, 
that an efficient inter-stellar language admits of being established 
under those conditions, between stars that are sufficiently near 
together for signalling purposes. 





Francis Garon. 





THE EMPRESS CATHARINE IL. 


Except Joan of Are, perhaps, no woman in modern history has attained 
true greatness. Yet there have been grandiose women, like Elizabeth 
and Maria Theresa, who, by their heroic temper or virile conduct of 
large policies, have won the kind of praise which Mirabeau in an extra- 
vagant moment bestowed on the daughter of Maria Theresa, when he 
wrote that the Queen of France was the greatest man in the Court of 
Louis XVI. Russia celebrates the centenary of the last of these 
women who have so imposed themselves on the imagination of Europe. 
Her story is romantic, her character of curious interest. In the Russia 
which she entered, in her own words, “a penniless girl,” she was for 
a generation the “cynosure of nations,” and the idol of the most 
renowned, if not the greatest intellects of her time. Tried, certainly, 
by the test of achievement so dear to history, “the Semiramis of the 
North,” as Voltaire delighted to call her, deserved her title of “ the 
Great.” If her memory recalls more than one dark and infamous 
tragedy, she had but entered, as Machiavelli recommended, the school 
of her age. The line of Romanof awaits its A%schylus: Europe, 
which has seen her Borgias and her Baglionis, has not seen since the 
Claudian Ceesars a house so impiously stained with its own blood as 
that which gave autocrats to the Russias during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. How hard it is for the crimes about a throne to cover 
themselves with silence and the creeping forgetfulness of time! 


I.—“ Mapamre 1A Ressource.” 


It is January, 1744, and the Commandant of Stettin, Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst zu Dornburg, is keeping New-Year festivities at his 
castle of Zerbst, when suddenly couriers from Berlin, couriers from St. 
Petersburg, throw everyone into wild commotion. For the Tsarina 
Elizabeth, casting about for a wife for her nephew, the young Grand 
Duke Peter of Holstein, nominated heir-presumptive to all the 
Russias, has accepted advice from Frederick, soon to become “ the 
Great.” She is formally desirous of a visit from the Princess of Zerbst 
and her daughter, Sophie-Frederika, now fifteen years of age, and 
already noticeable for her good looks and good sense. Not a moment 
is to be lost. So eastward, northward, the sleighs hurry them through 
the white leagues of snow, to arrive within six weeks at the Russian 
Court, now established in Moscow. With little state or ceremony, 
nevertheless, for the princely house of Zerbst is poor as it is ancient, 
Sophie’s wardrobe, she informs us herself, consists just of three, or it 
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may be four dresses, with twelve chemises. For here begins that 
singular autobiography ; an unauthenticated fragment, it is true, but a 
self-portraiture convincing as any in literature. At Moscow they 
made the best of impressions; the T’sarina was graciousness itself, 
and within eighteen months the young princess had been received 
into the Greek Church as Catharine, and married to the Grand Duke, 
himself only seventeen years old. But already she had learnt not to 
expect happiness. He was, if we believe the accounts of him, senseless 
and boorish in the extreme. Certainly he did not pretend to the 
least affection for Catharine. A few days after her arrival, he had 
confided to her, “as his cousin,” that he was “ ardently in love with 
one of the maids of honour; since, however, the Empress desired it, 
he had resigned himself, and was willing to marry her instead”! 
She was forced, according to her assertion, to listen to confidences of 
a like nature during many years. His puerilities and eccentricities, 
we are told, amounted almost to madness. He was fond of drilling 
dogs and tin soldiers, together with his disgusted suite. But, like 
every one else about the Court, he lived in terror of the stronz- 
willed, strong-drinking Tsarina. His kennel must be kept a secret, 
and was accordingly located in his wife’s bedroom. He would spend 
hours indoors, cracking whips or emitting weird sounds on musical 
instruments. At night, after Madame Tchoglokof, who was charged 
with the surveillance of the grand ducal ménage, had retired, under 
the impression that she had locked every one up safely, he would call 
for lights again, like a schoolboy, and make Catharine and her atten- 
dants play with marionettes on the counterpane till one, two, three 
o’clock in the morning. He had been more or less drunk, to credit 
his enemies, since the age of ten; and Catharine declares he had a 
mortal aversion to the bath, which it seems was then a Russian, not a 
German observance. When ordered by the Empress to take one as 
penance during Lent, he replied that it was repugnant to his moral 
nature and unsuited to his physical constitution : nothing, he said, 
but the most vital considerations could induce him to risk the 
Empress’ displeasure, but he was not prepared to die; and life was 
dearer to him than her Majesty’s approbation. Both were obstinate, 
and the dispute led to the most terrific outburst of rage on the part of 
the T’sarina that Catharine had yet witnessed. On another occasion 
his wife discovered him presiding over a court-marshal in full regi- 
mentals, with a large rat in the centre of the room, which had just 
been suspended with all the formalities of a military execution. It 
appeared that the unfortunate beast had transgressed the laws of war; 
it had climbed the ramparts of a cardboard fortress, and had actually 
eaten two pith sentries on duty at the bastions. It was to be exposed 
to the public view as an example during three days following! 
Catharine, unluckily, was so lost to the fitness of things as to betray 
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epen merriment. The Grand Duke was furious; and she had to 
retire, excusing herself with difficulty on account of her ignorance of 
military discipline. The affair sensibly aggravated the estrangement 
between them. 

Of Elizabeth, who led an eccentric life with her own peculiar inti- 
mates, Catharine knew little ; but she was the victim of an unrelenting 
if petty tyranny, which kept jealous watch over every word and 
movement, deprived her of any attendant of whom she made a friend, 
and dictated every minute circumstance of her life. It was like 
nothing so much as a dame-school, even to the various tutors and 
governesses ordered her by the Tsarina. When her father died, she 
was allowed a week’s mourning ; at the end of that time the Empress 
sent a command to leave off, “she was a grand-duchess, and her 
father was not a king.” But Catharine was not of the stuff from 
which are modelled the monuments of docility. Little by little, 
as her character develops, she acquires a proud and lonely self- 
dependence. She awakens to intellectual interests; from the first, 
indeed, she had flung herself with ardour into the study of Russian 
history and language. During these early years books are her 
great distraction. ; ‘“ dix-huit années d’ennui et de solitude,” we 
read in an epitaph written by herself, “ lui firent lire bien des livres.” 
After a trial in the wilderness of third-rate contemporary fiction, 
Voltaire stirs her intellect. And he leads her, too, spell-bound by that 
incomparable verve and intellectual agility of his; she surrenders her- 
self to the illusion of his brilliant assurance, dancing like some 
triumphant will-o’-the-wisp over the obscure deeps and perplexities of 
things. In a hundred ways, evil and good, she will remain the pupil 
of Voltaire. He has his part in her social test of philosophical specu- 
lations; he has his part also, be sure of it, in her long devotion to 
ideals of monarchy expressed for her in Henri Quatre and Louis 
Quatorze. After Voltaire and Mme. de Sévigné, Montesquieu, 
Baronius, Tacitus, Bayle, Brantéme, and the early volumes of the 
Encyclopadia. But her gay, expansive nature was not capable for 
long of purely intellectual or stoic consolation. In a moral environ- 
ment such as that of Elizabeth’s court it was too easy for the reader 
of Brantéme to seek elsewhere the “love” romances had spoken of 
but marriage had denied her. She was remarked by all in her day for 
her gift of fascination. 'To outward observers she seemed at this time a 
radiant and happy presence, as Burke saw Marie-Antoinette, the morn- 
ing star of a pleasure-loving society, “ full of life, and splendour, and 
joy.” She says that she never considered herself extremely beautiful, 
but “she was able to please, et ecda était mon fort.” All contemporary 
testimony bears out this singular faculty of attracting others, rarest of 
natural gifts, but to a woman such as Catharine a very perilous one. 
Not even those set to spy upon her could resist her personal magnetism. 
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She could be beautiful or terrible, playful or majestic at pleasure. At 
St. Petersburg there were few wits, and her intellectual superiority 
to those about her was sufficient to gain her the nickname among her 
husband’s friends of Madame la Ressource. Despite Peter’s difficult 
relations with her, he would refer to her in most of his perplexities, 
especially when political, connected with his duchy of Holstein. “I 
don’t understand things very well myself,’ he would explain to 
strangers, “ but my wife understands everything.” We observe in 


”9 


the Autobiography a fixed idea to “ gain over’ as many people a 
possible, to attach them to her interests; partly because of the opposi- 
tion to the T’sarina’s circle, which gradually came to characterise the 
“Jeune Cour,” but specially in the service of those vague, ambitious 
foreshadowings which from her first years in Russia had possessed her 


Q 


mind. Clear-sighted, with a keen sense of her husband’s inadequacy 
to his position, warned by the implacable hostility of his mistress 
Elizabeth Vorontsof and her relations, above all with a passionate 
thirst to realise her presentiment of greatness, she was instinctively 
preparing for some emergency, she knew not exactly what. As for 
the more precise premonitions of the Memoirs, they are what would 
naturally appear to her after the fait accompli. Ambition, calculation 
looking before and after, patience in adversity, quickness to note and 
use the weaknesses of those about her, a steady indifference to 
unessentials, a political intelligence unhampered by the keener sensi- 
bilities—-these are the master traits of the Catharine of the Auto- 
biography. 

So far, then, of these earlier years, while we have the Memoirs with 
us. We must now pass quickly over many things. 


II.—*“ JE Récnerar Secre Ici!” 


The motto of the Romanofs might be taken from Macheth: “ The 
near in blood! the nearer bloody.”” But in that sombre history there 
is no darker page than the conspiracy of 1762. In January Elizabeth 
died, and the Grand Duke ascended the throne quietly enough as 
Peter III. But the position of Catharine was worse than before. 
The Tsar was completely under the influence of her enemies; he 
insulted her in public ; and it seemed certain that his next step would 
be to divorce her, throw her into prison, and marry Elizabeth 
Vorontsof. He had once already ordered her arrest, which his uncle 
had afterwards persuaded him to retract. The very reforms with 
which he had begun his reign worked against him. He had made 
himself unpopular not only with the clergy, but with the Préobra- 
jenski Guards, which, like the preetorians of the Roman Empire, 
disposed of the throne. He smoked and drank till three or five 
o’clock in the morning, writes the French ambassador; yet he 
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would be up again at seven manceuvring his troops. He would 
order a hundred cannon to be fired together that he might have a 
foretaste of war, and his eccentricities in general were intensified 
by absolute power. The history of the coup d'état is still obscure. A 
considerable party, however, formed round Catharine: the brothers 
Gregory and Alexis Orlof won over several regiments, and the 
Princess Dashkof gained adherents in society. Matters were pre- 
cipitated by the accidental arrest of one of the conspirators ; and 
although their plans were incoherent, the good fortune of Catharine 
carried her through. At five o’clock in the morning of the 9th of 
July Alexis Orlof entered her room at Peterhof, and told her to set 
out for St. Petersburg, where she was to be proclaimed immediately. 
She hastened there with the Orlofs. Three regiments, to whom 
vodka had judiciously been dispensed beforehand, took the oath of 
allegiance with enthusiasm; and others followed suit. Peter was 
thunderstruck. On the advice of Marshal Miinnich he embarked for 
Cronstadt, where he was challenged, and demanded admittance as 
Emperor. IJ n’y a plus @empereur ! replied the commandant, Talit- 
sine. He hurried back again, and after agonies of indecision, finally 
abdicated. ‘ He had lost his crown,” as Frederick said scornfully, 
“like a naughty child sent to bed with a whipping.” 

So far the revolution had been bloodless, but its darker hour was 
tocome. ‘TI placed the deposed emperor under the command of A. 
Orlof, with four chosen officers and a detachment of quiet and sober 
men, and sent him to a distance of twenty-seven versts from St. 
Petersburg to a place called Ropscha, very retired, but very pleasant ”’ 
—so runs Catharine’s account to Poniatowski. On the 15th he was 
dead; of “hemorrhoidal colic,” said the official announcement, 
strangled, as Europe rightly believed, by Alexis Orlof with his own 
hands. It is hardly possible that this hideous murder was without 
Catharine’s at least tacit consent. She certainly condoned the crime. 
There was danger in a name; and her sentiment was doubtless that 
of Lord Essex when the fate of Strafford hung in the balance, Stone 
dead hath no fellow ! Already, where the Neva turns towards the Baltic, 
one wretched boy-Tsar languished beneath the melancholy fortress of 
the Schliisselburg. Two years, and he, too, after having known the 
bitterness of life, will be viole ntly done to death in his turn. But 
Voltaire wrote to Madame du De ffand, “I am aware that people 
reproach her with some bagatelles d propos of that husband of hers ; 
however, one really cannot intermeddle in these family squabbles ” ! 

Such was the tragedy of Peter III. He died, as Catharine said, 
unpitied: a fool, echo her friends, who perished in his folly. But 
history is precise and simple; truth complex and difficult. Was 
there no light, no'touch of nobility at all in that strange chaotic tem- 
perament ? No reverence in the boy who would kneel to the picture 
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of the great Frederick ? No generosity in the Tsar who sacrificed 
victory to a sentiment ; who abolished the hateful “ secret chancery,” 
torture, monopolies, and refused a statue of gold offered by St. Peters- 
burg, “desiring rather to raise a monument in the hearts of his 
people ”? There was something inarticulate there, surely—in the 
would-be musician who must shut himself up for hours to serawk madly, 
passionately, on a crazy violin, and whose last request was for his 
confidant and instrument. “ What is history,” said Napoleon, “ but a 
Fiction agreed upon ?”’ Such, nevertheless, is the form and spirit of 
the hapless Peter as portrayed by his enemies. 


III.—* Tue Semrramis or tHE Norru.” 


This was the Catharine of Elizabeth’s court, and protagonist of that 
revolution which first made her known to Europe. But it was the 
Sovereign who dazzled her contemporaries, and still lives splendidly 
with the great Tsar in the annals of Russia. That exuberant personality 
of hers is so eloquent, so omnipresent in the sphere of politics, that 
one is often the most luminous illustration of the other. There is a 
note you will find common to her grandiose schemes of territorial 
expansion, of intellectual enlightenment and domestic reform. It is 
the note of theatricality, of extravagance, of excess. The strangest 
chimeric fantasy sometimes here possesses her, hitherto prosaic enough 
in so many ways; and it communicates itself to men like the Orlofs, 
Patiomkin, Suvarof. It is, I think, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who remarks 
that in Russia the shows of things are more important than reality. 
So rite, ceremonial, the spectacular, the symbolic, seem to have a 
power there greater than in any other people of civilization.’ But 
stronger still was Catharine’s overmastering desire to play to the 
applause of Europe. She had conceived herself as the heroine of a 
grandiose drama. It was her ambition to be the Grand Monarque of 
the North, and to show the Paris of Louis Quinze that the age of 
Olympian sovereignty was not yet past. Hence her sensitiveness to 
Western opinion, her assiduous court to the men of intellect, her 
anxiety to be admired and feared in Europe. Nowhere is this pose, 
this consciousness of a gallery, more evident than in the sphere of 
foreign policy. The great Peter had fulfilled the dream of Ivan 
in reaching the Baltic, and so in her wars with the Turk Catharine 
realised the aim of Peter by forcing her way to the Black Sea. But 

(1) A grotesque instance of this is seen in a story told by Waliszewski of the whim- 
sical Suvarot. On receiving the marshal’s baton he ordered a Ze Deum, and com- 
manded a number of chairs to be placed in the centre of the church, one for each officer 
his senior. He appeared in the sacred edifice arrayed in his pyjamas, or something 
less than their equivalent, and proceeded to vault over these files of chairs, taking each 
in its due succession. It was not until the conclusion of this gymnastic that he donned 
the new uniform, and desired the horror-stricken clergy to proceed with the office. 
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a Hellenic Empire at Constantinople haunts her dreams. She stirs up 
Greek against Ottoman, and her trumpeter Voltaire heralds a new 
Sparta and Athens: she calls her grandson Constantine, and 
surrounds him with Greek nurse and servants, Her famous progress 
southward, the most eccentric pageant in history, is typical of 
Patiomkin’s régime. This extraordinary man—mountebank, writes 
the English Envoy, “esprit réveur,” says the keener-eyed Prince de 
Ligne—a barbarian, of terrific appearance ;* fantastic beyond the verge 
of madness, acquired a greater influence with Catharine than any 
other man of her reign. He had been created Prince of Taurida (the 
Crimea) after the conquest of the southern provinces ; and was resolved 
to dazzle Europe and his Sovereign with her new acquisitions. In 
January, 1787, she set out on her triumphal journey. A huge retinue 
accompanied her, together with the foreign ambassadors, Cobenzl, 
Fitzherbert, and Ségur, the last of whom has described this strange 
procession. Forty miles were covered every day. There is a palace 
at every stopping place ; towns and villages dot what six months ago 
had been a howling wilderness. Painted forests seem to clothe the 
horizon: fertile solitudes swarm with gaily-dressed peasants—imported 
for this occasion only. From Kief floating pavilions carry them down 
the Dnieper: the prince magician alone has a hundred and twenty of 
his beloved musicians. Again the same mise-en-scéne : operatic Cossacks 
rowing out from either shore, the village of yesterday in the foreground, 
roofless facades in the middle distance ; the same reviews in successive 
provinces of hussars out of her own escort! The greatest of optimists 
saw everything and affected to see through nothing—the works of his 
Highness surpass conception. Suddenly spring appears, glittering on 
the enamelled meadows and majestic river ; they journey to the music 
of the galleys between throngs of spectators from thirty nations. 
Every morning a fresh scene opens, the days “travel more quickly 
than they themselves.” At Kaniof she is met by his Majesty of 
Poland, none other than Poniatowski, the lover of Peterhof in the 
old days! at Kherson, on an eastern gate, appears the famous legend, 
“The road to Byzantium ;”’ and there it is the Holy Roman Emperor 
who is drawn into her train,—they have already mapped out the 
Ottoman dominions. So with excursions and alarums eastward by 
Poltava of glorious memory to the new “ Glory of Catharine,” her 
city of Ekaterinoslay ; and last of all through undulating steppes to 
the gorgeous palace piled upon the sand at Inkerman, where after ban- 
quetings a curtain falls away, and behold—the pasteboard fortifications 
of Sevastopol! where a green-wood squadron anchored beneath them 
splutters forth its husky artillery. Splendide mendar! The West 





(1) He was a giant, and had an eye gouged out by Alexis Orlof, the consequence of 
a slight misunderstanding at billiards. Thereafter, with a humour all his own, Alexis 


named him ‘ the Cyclops.”’ 
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applauded frantically : never had such a travelling-show been seen in 
Europe. 

At home, too, the cult of appearances went hand in hand with 
generosity and enthusiasm. ‘“ C’est presque un monde,” she writes 
to Voltaire, “a créer, 4 unir, A conserver!’’ First comes the adminis- 
tration of justice, and her ukase of 1762, on its abuses, has a ring of 
sincerity that can hardly be mistaken. There is a real courage again 
in her dealings with the clergy. Four years later she summons a great 
assembly to Moscow to consider a new code; and her “ Instruction ” 
to the delegates, saturated as it is with Montesquieu and the rest, 
shows her abreast of her time. Toliticians of the old school, indeed, 
shuddered at its array of grandiloquent maxims—* there are bombs 
enough in it,” cried Panin, “ to bring the walls about our ears.” She 
is here, in spite of all that has been said, exactly where we invariably 
find her, neither a day in front of her age nor a day behind. Reform 
of the ex cathedrd sort was just then in the air. From the Tagus to 
the Dnieper, and from Copenhagen to the Vatican, Europe was 
evowded with paternal monarchs and earnest ministers, who were willing 
to do almost everything for the people and nothing bythem. The world 
had not seen statesmen so sincere, enlightened, and plausible. A genera- 
tion later, on the meeting of the National Assembly, the despotic 
reformation of Montesquieu and Voltaire will still seem about to be 
translated into action. Men read their Rousseau: soon they will 
understand him; they will also understand that Non de nobis sine 
nobis, which was the haughty motto of the Hungarian magnates." 

But her attention soon became diverted. She was not, as Gunning 
thought, insincere, only fickle ; she wanted patience and continuity of 
aim. The “ states-general”’ had produced an excellent effect in the 
world, and, in fact, had afforded her information afterwards turned to 
account. Her eye is on the Turk : as with the second Pitt, had it not 
been for this cursed war we should have seen greater things. ‘“ Be- 
ginnings—only beginnings!” exclaims an eyewitness, “ there are 
plenty of sketches to be seen, but where is the finished picture?” 
Another reports that shoals of Academies and secondary schools 
bear witness to Catharine’s enthusiasm for education, but that some 
exist only on paper, while others seem to have everything except 
scholars. Things are done hastily, and without just measure or pro- 
portion ; the imitative talent of the Russian does not seem to carry 
him quite far enough. At her death, says a historian who wrote eight 
years after it, most of her foundations were already in ruins; every- 
thing seemed to have been abandoned before completion. Yet we 
must not forget that liberal ideas were in themselves a revelation to 
the Russia of her days, and that after a succession of contemptible 
sovereigns she appeared as the first worthy successor of Peter. It was 


(1) H. Merivale, Zist. Studies. 
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already something for 2 woman there to be governed by large social 
conceptions, has it not been said even elsewhere that the politics of 
women are proper names? You may say what you will, she saved 
the European tradition of Peter the Great, and was in a sense the 
creator of modern Russia. 

But to her philosophic friends at Paris it mattered little whether 
her designs were in the parchment or any other stage. Since Voltaire 
had hailed her as the Northern Semiramis, no adulation was enough to 
translate their enthusiasm: the ‘charms of Cleopatra,’ for example, 
were united in her to * the soul of Brutus.” On her side she “ distri- 
buted compliments in abundance, gold medals also (but more often in 
bronze), and from time to time even a little money.” La Harpe, 
Marmontel, Volney, Galiani, and many others fallen silent in these 
days were sharers in her bounty. She would buy the books of some 
specially favoured and instal them at home again as “ her librarians.” 
Only one or two, d’Alembert, Raynal, stood aloof, with the mis- 
trustful Jean-Jacques, who refused the demesne of Gatschina! Diderot 
came to St. Petersburg in those days, declaiming for two, three, five 
hours with unmatched copiousness of discourse, astounding Catharine 
with his large argument and fiery eloquence, and entertaining her 
hugely by his oblivion of everything once fairly launched on his 
foaming torrent. The philosopher who, borne on spiritual hurricanes, 
would leap from his chair at Princess Dashkof’s, striding to and fro 
as he spat upon the floor in his excitement, forgot himself equally in 
the presence of Semiramis. “In the heat of exposition he brought 
his hands down on the Imperial knees with such force and iteration” 
that Catharine complained they had turned black and blue.* But for 
all that she would egg on this strange wild-fowl. -Ad/ons, she would 
exclaim, a table once set safely between them, “ extre hommes tout 
est permis!” As for Voltaire, his proudest title was that of “ lay 
preacher of the religion of Saint Catharine.” Her correspondence 
with him, which begins the year after her accession and continues 
until his death, is in truth a kind of journalism, written partly by 
herself, partly by others. Its object is to keep the friend of princes 
and dictator of literary opinion au cowrant with her ideas, measures, and 
general policy. She is not content now, however, with the applause 
of her generation; she aims at commanding the sources of history 
itself. Here she motions posterity to take its stand behind contem- 
poraries in the church of Voltaire’s foundation, while the archpriest 
of Ferney prostrates himself with iterated formula Ye Catharinam 
laudamus, te Dominam confitemur2 For St. Catharine was an 
interested reader of that correspondence of Diderot’s with her sculptor 
Falconet, whose theme is the solidity of posthumous fame. Rulhiére 
had already written an account of the events of 1762, of which he had 


(1) Morley, Diderot ii., 107. (2) Voltaire’s own apostrophe. 
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been an eye-witness; she had tried first to buy him, and then to have 
him thrown into the Bastille. She will search Venice for a pliable 
historian ; and her own letter on the coup d’état, together with her 
memoirs, show how strong in her was that “ besoin de paroistre”’ 
analyzed by the great Pascal a century before. Catharine, be quite 
certain of it, is no earnest seeker after truth; rather “the plain 
man,” with something of the acuteness as well as the insensibility 
of common sense. The P/i/osophes were the interest of the cultivated, 
‘“‘as scholars had been in one century, painters in another, theologians 
in athird.” They had the ear of Europe, who rest now in Mr. Morley’s 
bosom. But Catharine confessed years after, “ Your learned men in 
ist bored me to extinction. There was only my good protector 
Voltaire. Do you I:now it was he who made me the mode ?” 

With what a quaint inconsequence her truer self appeared at the 
Revolution ? She, who will foresee Napoleon,’ was rudely shocked by 
the fall of the Bastille. The Revolution touched her in her tenderest 
point. With every vear, in spite of her sentiments and cosmopolitan 
culture, this Princess of Zerbst became more and more fervently auto- 
cratic and Russian. She had jestingly asked her doctor to bleed 
away the last drop of her German blood. No one ever had a more 
fanatical hero-worship for the Russian himself, or a deeper enthusiasm 
for the greatness in his history. It was in the political sphere that her 
convictions lay, and she had a vague but passionate belief in what she 
and Russia might do together. ‘Yet here were these declaimers 
threatening to overrun Europe, and “ Equality setting peoples at 
the throats of kings!’’ The cant about fraternity, the catchwords and 
sentiment, vanish like smoke. No anathemas on the Revolution were 
fiercer than those of the “ Ame Républicaine,’”’ who had burned to 
restore the ancient institutions of Athens. The hostess of Diderot 
breathed fiery indignation against “these Western atheists”; and 
the nationalization of church property, the very first of her own re- 
forms, becomes, in the men of ’89, an “organized brigandage.”’ 
There is an economy of truth, said Burke. Semiramis, like Romeo, 
“hung up philosophy,” and the bust of her “ preceptor,” Voltaire, 
accompanied Tox to the basement ! 


“Enfin tout philosophe est banni de céans 
Et nous ne vivons plus qu’avec les honnétes gens!” 2 


The advantage of women in affairs of this sort is, that they are 


1) Mr. Gladstone and others have recently been discussing remarkable historical 
prophecies. Catharine’s forecast of Napoleon is, if not one of the most extraordinary, 
certainly one of the most vividly defined to be found in history. See her correspon- 
dence with Grimm, 13th Jan., 1791, 12th Feb., 1794, ete. 

(2) From a farce played at the Comédie Francaise in 1760, quoted by Waliszewski in 
his Roman d’une Impératrice. It was a piece of satire in which Palissot, more suo, seems 
to have introduced an Aristophanic Jean-Jacques walking on all-fours ! 
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natural opportunists, and care nothing for the tyranny of your 
system. ‘There is a wise inconsequence in their ideas, for the logic of 
the universe is not professed from an academic chair. ‘ Moi,” she 
says, “je ne suis qu’un composé de batons rompus!”’ Voltaire had 
learnt from Bayle, and Catharine tells us she had learnt from Voltaire 
to distrust “the men of a system.” “Stulti sunt innumerabiles,” 
said Erasmus, and theirs was but an ingenious foolishness. Diderot, on 
that adventurous visit of his, was bursting with eagerness to take Russia 
off the wall, and put it “in the kettle of magicians.” Never before now 
had such projects been seen in a government office! He gesticulated 
by the hour: she was delighted to listen. Je drew up scores of 
schemes; they were as well-ordered, as regular as his own meals. 
But presently he realised that no one had taken him seriously! 
Catharine once remarked herself that she wrote on “sensitive skins, 
while his material was foolscap.” And finally, like Mercier de 
la Riviére, he departed wiser, and a little hurt. ‘“ A wonderful man,” 
she said afterwards to Ségur, “ but a little too old—and a little too 
young!” His Plan of a University for Russia, which had an appre- 
ciable influence on education elsewhere, has never to this day, says 
Waliszewski, been translated into Russian. 

How natural again, and with what vivid abandon, she presents her- 
self in her correspondence with Grimm! He lives in Paris, factotum 
and confidant, passes his life in executing her commissions. To him 
she talks, rather than writes, as she talks to her intimates, in over- 
whelming voluble fashion, gossiping, punning, often playing the 
buffoon, as she does with that little set of hers at her retreat of the 
“ Hermitage.’ Persons, even places, have their nicknames. St. Peters- 
burg is the “duck-pond”; Grimm himself the “ Fag,” “ Souffre- 
douleur,’”’ “ George Dandin,” ‘*M. le Baron de Thunder-ten-Tronck.” 
Frederick the Great appears as “* Herod” (a palpable hit that !), the 
diplomats as “* Wind-bags,” ‘“‘ Pea-soup,” “ die Perriickirte Haiipter ;” 
Maria Theresa becomes “* Maman ;” Gustavus of Sweden, “ Falstaff ; ” 
and so on. There is no question here of making a figure ; often she has 
nothing to say, she writes purely to give her extravagance an outlet. 
We have her here as though we had been present at one of those 
sparkling conversations which, in old days, used to send Grimm sleep- 
less to his rooms, but of which nothing remained memorable, which 
in truth charmed by their vivacity rather than by wit—by that verve 
which so often supplies the place of brilliancy. This familiar note 
will appear again in her letters to the Emperor Joseph; as unlike those 
addressed to Herod as the letters to Grimm are unlike those to Mdme. 
Geoffrin or Voltaire. He was also des nétres. She, who judged men in 
general poorly enough, though she used them incomparably well, not 
only recognised (unlike most of his contemporaries) but was fascinated 
by the element of greatness in that extraordinary man. She used him 
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it is true, as she used Orlof and Patiomkin; her good fortune helped 
her as it did before, and will again; their great alliance against the 
Ottoman brought her everything, and him nothing. Still, no foreigner 
ever dazzled her as he, who could so little impose himself on his 
age. ‘He will live unrivalled,” she wrote in her enthusiasm, “ his 
star is in the ascendant, he will leave all Europe behind!” A wan- 
dering star, alas! He will go before her to the grave, the great 
failure of his generation, in the bitterness of death dictating that 
saddest of epitaphs, ‘“ Here lies one who never fulfilled an aim.” 
Impar congressus ! like Michelet’s Charies the Bold, “il avait trop 
voulu, des choses infinies.” 

She was notable in her day for that vitality and “ character ” by 
which she absorbed to herself men so diverse as the _bhistrionic, 
gigantesque Patiomkin, and the cold and calculating Grimm. 
They were her great endowments. Her buoyant enthusiasm, her 
huge self-confidence, her audacity and impetus seemed sometimes to 
enable men and carry them off their feet. Her gaiety was constitu- 
tional ; but had it not been so, she would have been happy on prin- 
ciple. “ Madame, il faut étre gaie. Il wy a que cela qui fait quwon 
surmonte tout.” Her animal spirits were unfailing, though her 
sense of humour was incomplete. Her secretary brings her a dis- 
patch: she doubles him up with it in the manner of the historic 
company at Angel’s, and invites him by way of reparation to join 
her at blind-man’s-buff with her grand-children. Sainte-Beuve has 
praised her intellect, yet its chief characteristic was a superb common- 
sense. She had read widely enough, but she had not the true passion 
for literature. Nwance, the delicate play of wit or imagination, were 
lost upon her. Her authors are Corneille first of all, and Plutarch, 
who just then was greatly in the mode at Paris, especially among 
women. But her sense sometimes carried her farther than others were 
carried by genius. “ Que je plains, ces pauvres savans! ils n’osent 
jamais prononcer ces quatre mots, je ne sais pas, qui sont si com- 
” The “let us dare to be ignorant,” 
does not take us farther than that! All the world knows her speech 
about torture to the Moscow assembly—an excellent way of ending a 
sickly innocent, and of letting a stout rogue go free. Listen to her 
again: “ Euler (whom she had settled at St. Petersburg) nous prédit 
la fin du monde pour le mois de juillet de l’année qui vient. Il fait 
venir tout exprés pour cela deux cométes, qui feront je ne sais quoi a 
Saturne, qui a son tour viendra nous détruire. Or, la grande-duchesse 
m’a dit de n’en rien croire, parce que les prophéties de l’Evangile et 
de Apocalypse ne sont pas encore remplies, et notamment 1’Anté- 


modes pour nous autres ignorans. 


(1) Nor for knowledge: “ Je respecte vos savans, mais j’aime mieux les ignorans: 
moi, je ne veux tout bonnement savoir que ce qui est nécessaire pour la conduite de 
mon petit ménage.’’—Ségur, iii. 161. 
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christ n’est point venu, ni toutes les croyances réunies. Moi, a tout 
cela je réponds comme le barbier de Séville. Je dis a l’un: ‘ Dieu 
vous bénisse,’ et d l’autre: ‘ Va te coucher!’ et je vais mon train.” 

The arts were indifferent to her, and she was insensible to the 
simplicity of true greatness. She idolised a Zubof, but Kosciusko 
was immured at St. Petersburg till the day of her death, and she 
never even learnt his precise name. Yet she brought to society and 
politics much of that protean activity which was the distinction of 
her teacher Voltaire in the field of letters. She did much for educa- 
tion, and something for Russian literature. She herself wrote, or 
collaborated in plays, whose performances the Holy Synod had to 
attend—and applaud—in a body. She also published translations, 
pamphlets, books for her grandchildren, a history of Russia to the 
fourteenth century, and even helped to edit a newspaper. Unlike 
Frederick, she did not despise the language of her country. She put 
her court to school, and at the “ Hermitage” so many lines of 
Russian were learnt every day. But Radistchev said: “ Fear and 
silence reign round Tsarkoé-Sielo. The silence of Death is there, for 
there despotism has its abode.”” He received the knout and Siberia, 
because his words were true. She lived, as he said, remote from her 
people. Beggars were forbidden to enter Moscow, lest she should 
see them; but arumour ran after her return from the South that 
Alexis Orlof led her into a barn where were laid out the bodies of all 
who had died of hunger on the day of her triumphal entry. Like 
Peter the Great, she even in some ways intensified serfdom. A 
hundred and fifty thousand “ peasants of the Crown” were handed 
over by her as serfs to her lovers. Their proprietors could send 
them with hard labour to Siberia ; they could give them fifteen thou- 
sand blows for a trifling offence; a Saltykof tortured seventy-five to 
death. Sed ignoti perierunt mortibus ili! their day will come, but 
not yet. 

This is not the place to describe the campaigns of Rumiantsof, 
Patiomkin, and the rest, against Sweden and the Ottomans. Her own 
ideas in the field of foreign policy we have already seen. After the 
Revolution another policy, that of spurring on Gustavus and the 
Western powers to a crusade against France, takes the first place. It 
gave them something to think about, she explained to Ostermann, and 
she “ wanted elbow-room.” The third Polish partition explains why 
she was so anxious for “elbow-room.” Schemes of the kind were 
common enough in the eighteenth century, everybody was dismembered 
on paper by everyone else; it was but a delicate attention reserved for 
a neighbour in times of trouble and sickness. And John Sobieski had 
foretold the doom of Poland a hundred years before. But it remains a 
blot upon her name. For her final fate overtook Poland not, as is com- 
monly said, because of her internal anarchy (sedulously fostered by the 
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foreign powers), but because that anarchy seemed about to disappear. 
The spirit of reform had penetrated to Warsaw, and after the Constitu- 
tion of May 3rd Catharine was afraid of arevival of the national forces 
similar to that which had followed the reforms of 1772 in her neighbour 
Sweden. She was aided by traitors from within, @’guali era pit cara la 
servitt che la liberta della loro patria; and on the field of Maciejovitsy 
they were able to cry, “Finis Poloniz!’’ No question has been more 
obscured. The fashion of liberal thought has changed, the history, like 
that of town and gown, has been written by the victorious aggressors, 
and Poland is become the rendezvous of the political sophistries, as 
it has been the cockpit of the political ruffianism, of all Europe. But 
Catharine could boast that she had pushed the frontiers of Russia 
farther than any Sovereign since Ivan the Terrible. “I came to 
Russia a poor girl. Russia has dowered me richly, but I have paid 
her back with Azof, the Crimea, and the Ukraine.”’ 

There remains the side of her which attracted Byron, and which no 
one has failed to seize. The beginnings of her moral descent are there 
before us in the Memoirs; ennui and solitude weighed upon her ; and 
as she gained greater liberty she sought distractions which, at first, were 
harmless. The third stage was the infamous command of the Empress, 
the Grand Duke and she have no children; the succession must be 
secured. If Soltykof, as Catharine implies, were the father of her son 
Paul, the sovereigns who have since occupied the throne of Russia are 
Romanofs only in name.’ From this point till her death in 1796, she 
entirely ignored the code of morality convenient in a society whose 
basis is the family. In the succession of her “ lovers” only Patiomkin, 
and for a moment Gregory Orlof, acquired a position of the first 
political importance ; and Patiomkin’s was maintained long after his 
first relation had come to an end. It has been ascribed to her as a 
merit that she pensioned these worthies handsomely, instead of dealing 
with them after the manner of Christina of Sweden; and that she was 
able to make passion, which has lost others, coincident with her 
caiculated self-interest. Certainly she entered, a child, into a society 
‘rotten before it was ripe.” She was surrounded with a court long 
demoralised by a succession of drunken and dissolute Tsarinas, 
which aped the corruption of Versailles more consummately than its 
refinement. The age was that of Louis XV., of Lord Sandwich, of 
Augustus the Strong: in it even a Burke had persuaded himself that 
“vice lost half its evil by losing all its grossness.”” The reader of 

s3ayle and Brantome had been introduced to a bizarre sort of morality ; 
her “ spiritual father,” Voltaire, was the author of Za Pucelle, and 
Jacques le Fataliste proceeded from the same pen as the University for 
(1) But there is a distinct resemblance between the portraits of Peter III. and 


Paul I.; a resemblance stronger still in Paul’s eccentric policy, temperament, and 
miserable end. 
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Russia. Diderot, indeed, whose moral obscenity was not the whole of 
the man, but was, nevertheless, sincere and from the centre, was able to 
compliment her on her freedom from “ the decencies and virtues, the 
worn-out rags of her sex.”” She had no fund of theoretical cynicism 
on such matters, nor, on the other hand, the slightest moral pretence. 
The revolutionary J/oniteur branded her as Messalina. “Cela ne regarde 
que moi,” she said haughtily, and the sheet circulated throughout the 
Empire. Such is the summary of the gallons of printers’ ink that have 
soiled paper on this account. It is the aspect of her allowed to escape 
no one, and therefore we say no more of it here. How easy it is to 
“hint and chuckle and grin” with the “chroniques scandaleuses”’ ! 
easier still to be incontinent of one’s moral indignation. The truth 
is that this back-stair gossip misses, on the whole, that just proportion 
necessary if you would not only see but also perceive. Catharine, 
whom her generation called “the Great,” had one absorbing passion ; 
it was the greatness of Russia, and of herself as ruler of Russia—‘“mon 
petit ménage,” as she would call it, with her touch of lightness—and she 
desired to be the first amateur of “la grande politique ”’ in Europe. 

“Elle brillait surtout par le caractére,’’ says Waliszewski, whose 
volumes, collecting most of what is known about Catharine, I have 
freely consulted. It is only natural that her biographer should regard 
her as a strikingly complex and exceptional being. Nous sommes tous 
des exceptions. Yet she is not essentially different from the ‘“ woman 
of character” you may meet in every street. Given her splendid 
physical constitution there is nothing prodigious about her except her 
good fortune in every crisis and important action of her career. In 
one of his Napoleonic fits of incoherence, Patiomkin said vividly enough 
that the Empress and himself were “ the spoilt children of God.” For 
herself, she says in that introductory page, which Sainte-Beuve has 
well compared with Machiavelli, that what commonly passes for good 
fortune is in reality the result of natural qualities and conduct. If 
that satisfies, it is so much to her credit. Certainly, “the stars 
connived ” with her from the day in 1762 when she galloped in her 
cuirassier’s uniform through the streets of St. Petersburg. “ Toute la 
politique,” she said, “ est fondée sur trois mots, circonstances, conjec- 
tures et conjonctures ;””’ and like many leaders of action she was in her 
moments a fatalist, for then she saw how little, after all, the greatest, 
as Bismarck says, can control events. 

W. Kyox Jonnson. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN. 


Nor six months since, in the May number of this Review, I ventured 
to predict that the contemplated expedition to Dongola presented no 
insuperable difficulties, if prudently taken in hand and carried out 
with due military skill and judgment. I expressed the hope that the 
Egyptian army “ alone or but slightly aided” might in the long run 
accomplish the conquest of the Soudan. As the event has proved, 
there was really no cause for the outcry of alarmists, who expected 
unnumbered ills to follow on the rash adventure. The projected Nile 
campaign was no doubt unpopular, chiefly from the vagueness that 
surrounded it. No one quite understood how much was aimed at, 
nor how that uncertain amount was to be compassed. Yet, with one 
or two provisos, military experts were agreed that the move ahead, at 
least as far as Dongola, might be safely accomplished. The provisos 
were the unknown quantities of the military problem, and depended 
upon two principal factors—the demeanour of the Egyptian troops 
as now organized and led, and the nature of the enemy’s resistance. 
Both, as we know, have been solved satisfactorily. The Egyptians 
have proved themselves excellent troops, gallant in the field, patient 
and enduring under severe trials. The Dervishes, on the other hand, 
seem to have fallen away from their high reputation as fighting men, 
their opposition has been half-hearted, their defeat easy, so far. The 
once despised Egyptians, backed, it is true, by overwhelming numbers, 
have carried all before them, the Dervishes, hitherto deemed invincible, 
are en plein déroute. 

So Dongola has been reached almost without bloodshed in the teeth 
of many difficulties, with no very extravagant outlay of means and in 
fairly good time. The first part of the programme has been performed 
most creditably, as indeed was expected by the best informed. May 
we conclude that the rest is equally easy? That no serious opposition 
remains; that it might be a “walk over” to Khartoum? In strange 
contrast to former despondency, a spirit of recklessness is now 
rife, and much dissatisfaction is expressed that the troops should be 
held back now when the road lies open before them. There are those 
who call this a golden opportunity ; who urge that it should not be let 
slip; that the enemy should be kept on the run and Berber taken, as 
though it were in the next street. This is by no means the view of 
others who have had practical experience or who have closely studied 
the question. There may be diplomatic and financial reasons for the 
check, nor are they far to seek. The latter are probably paramount ; 
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had funds been forthcoming, or had there been any immediate prospect 
of obtaining them, it is certain that Sir Herbert Kitchener would not 
have left the front to return to Cairo and receive felicitations on his 
easy triumph. Want of money has no doubt stopped a further 
advance peremptorily, yet there are also military reasons, and 
reasons of great weight and importance for the present pause. Every 
consideration of prudence and good generalship imposes caution. It 
is essential to halt; it is imperative for the Sirdar and his officers to 
make good their ground, to concentrate and consolidate their posi- 
tion; above all, to weigh carefully all the pros and cons of future 
operations before they make the next move. The character of the 
work remaining to be done forbids precipitancy far more, now, than in 
the earlier stages of the campaign. There are the gravest objections 
to any further immediate advance. Even if it were urgently neces- 
sary, and it is not, it would be unwise, nay, unsafe, and possibly most 
dangerous to move on for some time to come. 

It is surely premature as yet to count upon the complete collapse of 
the Dervishes. The reports of their headlong flight, “a broken and 
disorganized rabble,” are probably exaggerated, or if true, are so for 
the moment only. They will in all likelihood rally when they with- 
draw into the recesses of their own territory. We have been pre- 
pared for this by the Egyptian Intelligence Department, which has 
done such admirable service throughout. Major Wingate always 
warned his chief and our own War Office at home, that the real 
resistance of the enemy was to be expected after Dongola was taken— 
a very natural and obvious conclusion. An enemy, especially a foe 
of this class, always develops strength as he gathers in to his base. 
Slatin Pacha was of the same opinion. He had no doubt satisfied 
himself from personal observation during his long captivity, that the 
Dervishes were deteriorating, and would scarcely exhibit their old 
fanatical prowess when next encountered. But Slatin knows well that 
their spirit has not quite faded out; he believes that they will still 
prove formidable when their backs are to the wall and they are 
struggling against extinction. They have too much at stake to yield 
at once an easy prey, and to enemies they have long despised. War 
is full of strange chances, of unexpected events that belie anticipation, 
yet the proximate surrender of the Dervishes, without striking one or 
two more blows, is not one that we have any right to expect. They 
may depose their besotted leader, and we may hear any day of the 
Khalifa’s downfall and death; but they will hardly throw up the 
sponge without some sort, possibly a very determined sort, of struggle. 
The Baggarahs have long been a dominant and despotic people; 
Egyptian reconquest will rob them of everything—lands, possessions, 
power, all must go when they are finally overthrown. It is not safe, 
therefore, to conclude that their present demoralization and despair 
Y¥ 2 
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are more than temporary. No competent commander would follow 
up the campaign therefore without great circumspection. Even if 
the road ahead were not barred by an active and resolute enemy, it is 
beset by many difficulties, natural as well as artificial. Distance, the 
desert, broken water in the great river highway, are the chief of 
these, and they all conspire to complicate and impede operations. As 
I propose to discuss the situation at length, it will be well to first 
consider how Sir Herbert Kitchener now stands. We shall then 
realise better the courses open to him when time is ripe for the 
further prosecution of the campaign. I take it for granted that he 
will continue to control operations, that his visit to Cairo is only of a 
temporary nature, not so much for relaxation as for personal con- 
ference with Lord Cromer and General Knowles. This conclusion is 
borne out by the news that Sir Herbert has been refused leave for 
England. We may consider him therefore the actual commander 
still, although absent for the moment from the front. 

What is the Sirdar’s present position ? He holds Dongola and the 
Nile as far as Merowi, with all the intermediate stations, Debbeh, Am- 
bukkol Korti, and at all there are now garrisons of varying strength. 
From Dongola (further back, indeed, from Abu Fatmeh) the great 
river reaches up to Merowi, unvexed by cataracts or “ bad water”; it 
is navigable along all this length of nearly two hundred miles by the 
gun-boats and native craft upon which the Sirdar depends for recon- 
naissance, patrolling, and river transport. His foe is, presumably, all 
in front of him. He need have no great fear for his flanks or his com- 
munications. There may not be absolute certainty as to the Nubian 
Desert, but there has long been an Egyptian post at Mourat Wells, 
midway between Korosko and Abu Hamed ; the desert tribes are said 
to be friendly, and they are the Ababdeh Arabs with whom Kitchener 
had intimate relations during Lord Wolseley’s advance in 1884-6. 
Probably all is safe on this side, and the point is of much importance, 
as we shall see when dealing with future lines of communication. On 
the western bank, on the side of the Libyan Desert, there need be no 
fear of interruption or interference. As té the force now under the 
Sirdar’s orders, although weakened in prestige by the departure of his 
Staffordshire regiment, the Egyptians are in fair condition ; a little 
exhausted and war-worn, perhaps, by the trials and exertions of an 
advance made under peculiarly arduous and unfavourable circum- 
stances, but they wil! soon recover strength and spirits when less 
hardly pressed. Some stress has been laid upon the excessive demands 
made on them, but these were inevitable ; and, after all, their officers, 
however eager and indefatigable, shared their toils, and while exacting 
the highest effort never spared themselves. Hardship, again, was 
inseparable from a campaign conducted, as this proves to have been, 
on the most severely economic lines. Ways and means have, in truth, 
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still to be decided, and may be expected to still further hamper move- 
ments by retarding or limiting the getting up of supplies. 

This question of supply is crucial, both now and in the future. We 
have only to think how the indispensable necessaries for an army some 
20,000 strong, the food and ammunition, the munitions de bouche et de 
guerre in all their variety and complexity, are obtained at the front. 
Everything comes from Cairo, and by at least two kinds of trans- 
portation. There are several transfers en route, several trans-shipments 
from rail to river, and river to rail. First comes the Nile highway, 
from Cairo to Assouan, relieved and aided no doubt by the Cairo 
Assiout railway as far as it goes, which to-day is Farshoot, possibly 
Keneh, if the great bridge across the Nile has been completed. At 
Assouan it is necessary to avoid the first cataract by the short line to 
Phil, with re-shipment at Shellal. Then water transport to Wady 
Halfa, transfer to the new line of railway as far as Kosheh, Absarat, 
and eventually Abu Fatmeh, and then again by water to Dongola and 
above. This is a tedious and laborious business enough, but it will of 
course become worse as the advance moves on. An army, like Gold- 
smith’s Traveller, “drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” A 
statement of some of the distances will show this best. From Cairo to 
Assouan is 600 miles ; from Assouan to Wady Halfa 250 miles ; from 
Wady Halfa to Abu Fatmeh 180 miles; from Abu Fatmeh to Don- 
gola 45 miles; and Merowi is about 150 miles above Dongola. There 
are thus upwards of a thousand miles between the chief base, Cairo, 
and the advanced base, Dongola; more by a couple of hundred miles 
than the distance between London and Vienna, considerably farther 
than it is between New York and Chicago, and about equal to the 
distance between London and Madrid. The intervening country, 
moreover, is mainly desert, without large towns or cities, and inter- 
sected by a huge waterway that does not always assist movement. 

A general who finds himself so far from home, with such a long- 
drawn complicated line of communications, a line reasonably safe from 
hostile threats or incursions, yet liable to many accidents and con- 
tretemps, may well pause to consider his position. The Sirdar’s 
“principal objective,” to use the military phrase, is, of course, Khar- 
toum. Dongola cannot now be the limit of our progress ; any rag of 
pretence that would make it the absolute terminus must in due course 
be torn to shreds. Eventually the whole of the Soudan must be 
reconquered for Egypt and permanently occupied. It is with this 
ultimate aim in view, with the consequences, that is to say, of the 
coming occupation of the Soudan, as regards trade routes and the 
opening up of commerce with the interior, that Sir Herbert Kit- 
chener, in consultation with the British Government, must lay his 
plans. It is inevitable that he should push on to the south ; if 
he can do so without meeting worse opposition than heretofore, so 
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much the better ; but move he must, even if the apple is to fall straight 
into his mouth on the way. In any case he must be drawn still 
further from his base, and must open up new lines of approach. 
These, after serving his military needs, should become permanent 
highways, and to choose them aright and develop them properly is a 
matter of more lasting importance than their strategic expediency. 
Which of the principal routes that offer themselves should the Sirdar 
adopt ? How can he most safely, although not necessarily most 
expeditiously, reach Khartoum, avoiding disaster on the way, and in 
the end secure the entire subjugation of the whole province ? 

The topography of that portion of the Soudan which will become 
the theatre of sooner or later operations is, perhaps, pretty well known. 
Khartoum lies at the southernmost angle of an irregular parallelogram 
of desert, the other angle points of which are at Debbeh, Abu Hamed, 
and Berber. Debbeh, some seventy miles south of Dongola, is already 
included in Kitchener’s system of offence. So are Korti, Ambukkol 
and Merowi, all on the river as it stretches towards the Gerendid 
cataract and the Monasir country. Of Abu Hamed we know nothing 
positively : it was rumoured long since that its people were anxious to 
“come in.” For the present it is practically inaccessible by river, but 
it is within reach of Korosko through Mourat by the width of desert 
already mentioned, some 210 miles. Berber is still, without doubt, 
in the hands of the enemy ; latest reports, at least, state that many of 
the retreating Dervishes have converged on that point, and their con- 
tinued possession of it would enter largely into the strategic problem. 

There are four lines of approach to Khartoum in this parallelogram. 
They are:— 

1°. That from Korti-Ambukkol on Metemmeh-Gubat-Shendi, by 
the Bayuda desert, the route taken by the ill-fated Sir Herbert 
Stewart, through Hambok, Jakdul and Abu Klea. 

2°. That which follows the course of the river, east, to Abu 
Hamed, then south to Berber and Shendi. 
3°. A shorter desert road than that of the one aiming directly at 
Berber by the Atmur E]-Jezirat, and taking the line of the wells, at 
Sarni, Bir Shimael and Bir Kurbai. 

There is a fourth route on the western confines of the Bayuda, an 
old caravan road leading with a slight detour from old Dongola 
direct on Khartoum through Gabra, a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles, well provided with wells, but with no other advantages, 
and probably quite out of present calculation. 

Which of the three first-named routes has most to recommend it? 
Let us take them in their order. 

1°. To move on Metemmeh would be to commit a large force to 
the inhospitable desert where the water supply is limited, and sufficient 
for consumption, with all other necessaries, must be carried with the 
troops. The march would not, however, be exactly like Sir Herbert 
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Stewart’s; speed would not be a first and chief consideration; on 
the other hand, Lord Wolseley’s expedition was far more amply pro- 
vided with camel transport than is the Sirdar’s, although now less is 
wanted, as the men can go on foot. A small mounted party, self- 
contained, might, however, make a successful raid on Metemmeh, 
trusting to such meagre transport as could be spared, and looking for 
no serious molestation from the enemy. A bold stroke of this kind 
is at any time quite within Kitchener’s means ; he has several executive 
officers of the stamp required—gallant, dashing young cavalry leaders 
ready to emulate the most brilliant feats ofthat arm. But there is just 
a spice of danger in it, and we cannot afford a check, while even if 
most undeniably successful at first, trouble might follow. The occupa- 
tion of Gubat and Metemmeh would take Berber in reverse, cut off 
its garrison, and bring all the Dervishes streaming back, desperately 
determined to fight their way through. The small force ventured in 
the raid might find it difficult to hold its own. If this part of 
the Bayuda desert is to be traversed it would be more safely done by 
using considerable numbers slowly and surely, meeting the needs 
of supply by bringing the railway with them. This could be 
effected cautiously, inch by inch, making all ground good as it was 
gained ; the head of the advance would be well protected as it was 
pushed forward by a species of movable téte de pont. There should 
be no great danger of flank attack as the line drew out; that might 
be guarded against by strong patrols and posts at regular intervals. 
But experience in this and previous campaigns show that the Der- 
vishes, even when full of enterprise, are not much given to turning 
movements and the attack of communications. They would be still 
less likely to practise such tactics now when greatly disheartened. 

The chief recommendation of such a move on Metemmeh, ending in 
the strong occupation of that part of the Nile, is the firm foothold 
that would be thus obtained, within easy striking distance of Om- 
durman-Khartoum. A line of railway across the Bayuda desert 
would be the chord subtending the long curve made by the Nile, 
from Debbeh to above Berber, a far shorter route than the course of 
the Nile itself, and avoiding all its obstacles. The Dervishes cut off 
below, must break through, if they can, or must disperse, or surrender. 
Again this new line would be the prolongation of that now in exis- 
tence, or easily to be completed, between Dongola and Wady Halfa. 
The fact that the latter is there, already laid through a great portion 
of its length, supports, for obvious economic reasons, the movement 
by the Bayuda desert with railway construction following close 
behind it. That route, although not geographically the most direct, 
nor perhaps the most perfect theoretically, gains importance from being 
immediately available whenever the Soudan is entirely recovered. 

2°. The second choice is to advance by the line of the river’s 
course from Merowi to Abu Hamed. This includes a long length— 
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150 miles of perhaps the very worst “water” on the Nile; crags 
and cataracts continually impede the river, which runs through narrow 
gorges and high mountainous banks that afford endless positions for 
defence. Even supposing there is to be no resolute defence ; even 
if the noted Shukkuk pass has not to be forced again, and there is 
no second battle of Kirbekan to be fought and won at so dear a cost, 
progress on this side must also wait on railway construction. The 
river is no longer available for transport and communication. Sup- 
plies must travel along the banks as they did in the tedious days of 
the advance from Wady Halfa to Kosheh. There is an alternative, 
however, or rather a subsidiary operation, which may commend itself 
to the Sirdar, and which, if found practicable, may save much time. 
This would be the connection of Korosko with Abu Hamed by rail, 
a suggestion by no means new or extravagant, seeing that a few 
miles of this very line was laid last winter, before the campaign was 
contemplated, starting from Korosko and following the old caravan 
route through Mourat to Abu Hamed and Khartoum. It will be 
objected that to complete this line we must have free access to Abu 
Hamed. Can that be obtained? There seems no reason to fear that 
a strong demonstration from Mourat would not secure Abu Hamed, 
even if still hostile. Whether the Sirdar has force enough for the 
purpose at Mourat may be doubted. There is no absolute certainty, 
again, as to the safety of the Nubian desert, although, as I have said, 
no great fear of opposition from the Ababdehs is entertained. Under 
all the circumstances, Kitchener may prefer to approach Abu Hamed 
by the north bank of the river; but this might mean the laying of 
a line along at least a hundred and fifty miles of rather difficult 
country to support the force employed. Such a line could only be of 
a temporary kind, for military purposes ; it would not work into the 
future trunk communications of the country. Another serious ques- 
tion is its cost. No doubt rails are easily laid and as easily taken 
up in the desert, but the whole plant has to be brought from the 
far-off base, and funds will not be available for several different lines. 
Preference will surely be given to that likely to be eventually most 
useful. 

A glance at the map shows at once that the straightest road north 
and south lies along this, the last indicated. This might seem to dispose 
of the argument; it might be thought that the main and permanent 
railway communication would follow the most direct route. Naturally 
and as a matter of course (the question of the Berber-Suakin route I am 
holding over for the present) a nearly straight line may be drawn upon 
the map between Khartoum and Cairo, first along the river through 
Shendi to Berber, still by the river to Abu Hamed, then, as first stated, 
across the Nubian Desert, by Korosko-Assouan to Komombos, and so to 
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Keneh and the road already constructed. This is to avoid all river 
bends and detours, and adopt the simple system of an autocratic Czar. 
Per contra, however much this directness might commend such a 
course to economists, other arguments will weigh with railway pro- 
jectors. The shortest and straightest is not always the most useful 
road ; neither that which gives the best returns or can be most easily 
maintained. Of course, no Soudan railway will pay working expenses, 
either now or in the near future. There is at present no trade with 
the interior, nor is that surprising; but there never was much to 
speak of at any time, and many years of settled government must 
elapse before the traffic increases so as to give remunerative railway 
freights. No chance of obtaining them can be neglected, and the line 
would best be built where there is population, not where there is 
none; along the river bank, that is to say, where industry and tillage 
will soon be stimulated, employing increasing numbers, rather than in 
the bare, barren desert. Cheapness of construction is not in fact the 
only consideration. But there is another objection to crossing a desert 
even at a saving of mileage. The track through parts, perhaps all its 
length, would be always at the mercy of such devastating desert storms 
as that which wrecked Kitchener’s line last summer, and no repairs 
could well be effected until relief parties had been organized and de- 
spatched from either end. The presence of a large army to supply 
workmen by thousands could not be counted upon always. Here again 
is a reason for giving a preference to the Nile route, for along its 
banks labourers could generally be found for railway maintenance 
and repair. 

3°. The third choice may appear at first sight to have much to 
recommend it, and it will no doubt find considerable support, being 
bound up with the route which many, whether rightly or wrongly, 
still believe to be the true future highway into the Soudan ; the best as 
well as the shortest road—that in fact by Berber to Suakin, a distance 
of barely two hundred and twenty miles, direct from the Nile to the 
sea. If this position be granted, if it is believed that by-and-by, when 
the Soudan is revindicated and entirely in Egyptian hands, commu- 
nication will be best kept up by this line, that the nearest and easiest 
outlet for Soudanese produce will be on the Red Sea, then Berber 
becomes at once an intermediate “ objective,” the “principal objective ” 
probably and quite as important as Khartoum itself. The possession of 
Berber, strongly held and based on Suakin, would, of course, render 
Khartoum untenable and must bring about the complete military con- 
quest of the Soudan. Under this hypothesis, on which, however, there 
is more to be said, the shorter desert march from Merowi through the 
Amur el-Jezirat Desert rises into great prominence. It would cut the 
desert at nearly its narrower part, a distance from Merowi of about one 
hundred and thirty miles, to a point just below Berber; it might be 
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undertaken in conjunction with a move on Abu Hamed, so that when 
Kitchener’s columns struck the river, they would gain at once a second 
new line of communication along the Nile, with a prospect of soon 
opening up a third with Suakin. The invading army would then be 
placed very much in the position Sir Samuel Baker proposed for Lord 
Wolseley in the preliminary discussions on the expedition of 1884. 
He then suggested that there should be a triple advance ; first from 
Suakin on Berber, next from Korosko on Abu Hamed, and the third 
by Wady Halfa on Dongola and the stretch of good water to 
Merowi above. It was, however, deemed a sine gud non for the first 
line that Berber should be ours, and that proviso obviously still holds, 
with so much force indeed that it will probably override all other con- 
siderations. The attack and capture of Berber will probably be recog- 
nised as the next indispensable step, an operation safer, more feasible, 
perhaps, than the march on Metemmeh, and yet offering equal 
advantages. 

One point remains for discussion, and that is the exact value of the 
Suakin-Berber route, whether as contributing to the success of the 
expected military movements or hereafter as the permanent line of 
communication with the Soudan. It will be remembered that strongly 
divergent opinions have been held on the military question. Sir 
Frederick Stephenson was entirely in favour of this line of ap- 
proach in 1884; Lord Wolseley, backed by many experts, unhesitat- 
ingly condemned it, at least after Berber had fallen, and pronounced 
for the river advance, difficult and laborious as it seemed and proved. 
Lord Wolseley objected to it on the grounds that no more than 300 
cavalry or 400 infantry could move along it daily. General I’. Maurice 
reported that, prior to the fall of Berber, the route might have been 
possible but not afterwards. “ It is impossible,” he wrote, “ to arrange 
for the advance of a large force by the Suakin-Berber route without 
sending on a small detachment in advance, to prepare the way by im- 
proving water supply, improving and surveying the road, &c. Now 
during the last hundred miles of the road to Berber, a force so sent in 
advance must necessarily come into collision or be exposed to the attack 
of the enemy in and around Berber itself and of the tribes, sure to be 
hostile in that neighbourhood. The larger force could not support 
the advanced detachment, because the enforced retreat of that detach- 
ment would deprive the larger force of all hope of water, which would 
be in the hands of the enemy.” These adverse conditions may be 
greatly modified to-day ; the disasters that have overtaken the Der- 
vishes on the Nile cannot have been without their effect upon Osman 
Digna and the enemy, that might interfere with our advance from 
Suakin, but the physical obstacles remain untouched, and they are not 
less inimical than heretofore. There can at least be no urgency in 
the advance; no paramount necessity for the move in support of 
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Kitchener’s main advance. What he has to do he can probably do by 
himself, and without exposing the Indian troops to reverse before his 
task is accomplished. After the fall of Berber the situation will 
become entirely changed, and if it is still desired the Suakin-Berber 
route may then be safely, if not easily, opened up. 

It remains only to bring this last-named route into comparison 
with other future permanent ways. Its one advantage, that of 
brevity, is more than neutralised by the character of the country 
traversed. I may briefly recapitulate some of the distances. From 
Berber back through Abu Hamed and Mourat to Korosko is 450 
miles in all; 700 miles must be added to reach Cairo, and 140 more 
to the Mediterranean Sea. By the route across the Desert from 
Berber to Merowi is 150 miles, then 200 miles by water to Abu 
Fatmeh, and after that 150 miles of rail to Wady Halfa, and the 
rest on to Cairo. As against these figures there are no more than 
230 miles from Suakin to Berber, but they are long, hard miles, 
through a wild, waste, and inhospitable country. From the rough 
scrub about Handoub the ground rises with increasing gradients all 
the way to beyond Ariab, upwards of 100 miles, and reaching a 
height of 2,000 feet above the sea-level; after that it abates, but 
passes into pure desert, waterless, except above point O Bak, half- 
way to Berber, a single small well. Whatever difficulties there may 
be inherent in the desert track from Abu Hamed to Korosko, they 
are trifling compared to these, and nowhere, except between Suakin 
and Berber, are there such serious changes in level. How severe is 
railway construction from the Red Sea was proved in 1885, when 
those first-class English contractors, Messrs. Lucas and Aird, with 
abundant labour and every possible engineering appliance, could not 
lay more than nine miles of 4 feet 8} inch gauge-rails in about 
a couple of months. It must be conceded that active hostilities 
were in progress, but to the point reached, Handoub, there were 
no such serious difficulties of incline and so forth, as would have 
been experienced further along the road. Nor is it any reproach to 
the contractors, who worked under such obvious inconvenience, to 
remark that the line was condemned a month afterwards by Lord 
Wolseley. ‘It is so badly constructed,” he writes in May, 1885, 
“ that if it were required for permanent traffic, the whole would have 
to be relaid. As at present made a large portion must be washed 
away during autumn rains, as no culverts had been made in any part 
of it.” 

Greater care would of course be observed when time did not press 
so keenly, and campaigning conditions did not prevail. But the line 
must still be more costly than any desert track, and it must progress 
very slowly. It was calculated that the line above mentioned could 
not be completed under a couple of years, but the more substantial 
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railway for more continued use would assuredly take longer. The 
greater expenditure means more money sunk and a greater annual 
deficit ; the long delay would postpone nearly indefinitely any set-off in 
the shape of traffic returns. As I have said already, no Soudan railway 
can be expected to pay its way, that by the Berber-Suakin route 
least of all. A line that followed or approached the course of the 
Nile would pick up some freight by the way, no doubt more and 
more as time passed, and the material prosperity of Upper and 
Lower Egypt increased. But the Berber-Suakin railroad would have 
to depend almost entirely on the goods that came down from, or 
were sent into, the interior; there could be no trade or traffic below 
Berber and between it and the sea. Even if these were better than 
is anticipated—and in the best period antecedent to the Mahdist 
agitation the gross value of goods following the caravan routes was 
never more than £2,000,000—the port of Suakin is neither satisfac- 
tory nor sufficient for a brisk shipping trade, while the shipment of 
goods in the Red Sea on the far side of the Suez Canal, and largely 
intended to pass through the latter, with its almost prohibitive tolls, 
would be hardly a profitable business. From all points of view the 
Suakin-Berber route stands at a discount. It can neither be pressed 
into any system of military operations near at hand, nor does it 
promise to be of much service in the future as a permanent line of 
trade communication. 

Whatever decision is now arrived at, whether the present pause 
is greatly prolonged or whether favourable circumstances bring about 
a prompt resumption of the advance, full reliance may now be placed 
on those intrusted with future operations. The Egyptian army has 
come well through the recent trial of its courage and endurance ; it 
has been well led, and from the general in chief command to the 
junior officer all have deserved high praise. There is now no ques- 
tion of Sir Herbert Kitchener’s fitness for the responsible post to 
which he has been called so early. Doubts thereof might have been 
entertained, and indeed were openly expressed in some influential 
quarters, but he has answered them in the most effective fashion by 
unfailing success. We may dismiss the somewhat unpleasant rumours 
circulated of friction between the Imperial and Egyptian military 
authorities. Possibly the one British regiment in Kitchener’s force bore 
him a grudge, and not unnaturally, at the small share accorded them 
in the active operations. The Sirdar may have been rather too eager 
to give the preference to his own people, to the army with which he 
has been so long associated. But the keeping back of the Stafford- 
shire regiment was no doubt due to precise instructions from home. 
It was part of that policy of pretence, of that flimsy pretext to limit 
the campaign to a strictly Egyptian undertaking, which has actuated 
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the Government throughout, and which may have served its purpose 
although it has deceived nobody. The fact remains that the Sirdar 
will now take rank with the young soldiers of promise who must 
be counted with in the future when wars are afoot and good men 
are wanted for service in the field. He has done right well. He 
has shown both constancy and moderation: the first under many 
hard buffets of fortune, the latter to an extent hardly expected in 
him by those who fancied they knew his character. Ill-luck cer- 
tainly pursued the expedition closely ; an epidemic of cholera with 
imperfect means of combating it; elements severely hostile ; the loss 
of a new gun boat just when its services would have been most 
effective—all these were blows that would have discouraged any 
but the most tenacious spirit. His moderation won him the warm 
approval of the authorities. He showed it no less in his action 
than in his requirements. In the field he never risked a chance 
by over-confidence, never sacrificed success by expecting too much 
from his untried and in a great measure untrusted troops. That 
he has been ably seconded and ungrudgingly assisted by all and 
single does not detract from his achievement. No doubt he had at 
his elbow some of the best of the coming men in our service, and 
from Cairo he was denied nothing that General Knowles and the 
army of occupation could give him. But it is only given to the true 
leader to utilise his advantages to the fullest extent, and Kitchener 
has exhibited a somewhat unlooked-for power in exacting and obtaining 
the best efforts of those about and under him. It is in the nature 
of things that the commander gets the chief credit in a successful 
campaign, and we may never exactly know how much Sir Herbert 
Kitchener owes to his lieutenants. But the claims of such men as 
Colonel Rundle, the chief of the staff; Major Wingate, and Slatin 
Pacha, the heads of the Intelligence branch; Colonel Hunter and 
Major Macdonald, the brigadiers of infantry ; Colonel Burn Murdock, 
the gallant leader of the cavalry, Colonel Parsons, the chief artillery 
officer, cannot possibly be overlooked. Nor when the time for due 
recognition of the subordinates arrives must Major Drage, the inde- 
fatigable and almost ubiquitous chief-controller of the supply services, 
be forgotten. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS : 
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As yet we are too near William Morris for adequate perspective. 
The fitting period for deliberate adjudication will come in due 
course, but that period is certainly not within a few days of the 
pathetic moment when, with every suitable adjunct of impressive 
simplicity, he was laid to rest near the summer home he loved so well. 
Sad is it to think what woeful inroads Death has made of late on the 
distinguished band connected more or less intimately with the Pra- 
raphaelite revival in Art and Poetry—sad to think that in one year 
we have lost Millais and Morris. Despite his originality, as strong in 
youth as in mature life, Morris was influenced deeply by some of those 
with whom he came in contact in his undergraduate days at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and especially by his most intimate friend, now Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. Through the latter he came to know Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and afterwards Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Swin- 
burne, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti. These associations, fostered by his 
close connection with Zhe Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, which, it 
will be recollected, he supported with funds, must have done much 
to emancipate him from the narrow trammels and the needless 
prejudices then, much more than now, the attributes of the mer- 
antile class whence he sprang. In his own way he was fond of 
Walthamstow—his birthplace—as one or two stray allusions to it in 
News from Nowhere testify. In The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
some of his earliest poems, critical papers, and prose stories appeared 
during 1856, the prose stories perhaps especially remarkable as coming 
from the pen of one only twenty-two. As a factor in his artistic de- 
velopment at this juncture, we must not forget his apprenticeship 
to George Edmund Street, the famous architect, which ended, how- 
ever, before the usual term. 

Many critics hold that William Morris’s Defence of Guenevere and 
Other Poems reaches a higher point of excellence than any poetical 
work which he accomplished afterwards. And there are, in this earliest 
book short passages, and, especially, single lines which he never sur- 
passed. It is, indeed, a wonderful volume to have produced at 
twenty-four years of age, and its dedication to 
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“MY FRIEND, 
“DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
“PAINTER,” 
is noteworthy. Still, as a sustained effort, it may be submitted that 
the epics he wrote subsequently are, on the whole, more magnificent 
achievements. ‘The Blue Closet,’’ nevertheless, in the Guenevere 
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volume, contains certain touches only seen in the rarer forms of poetry, 
and it is, in its own way, superlatively fine. Surely 


‘* Between the wash of the tumbling seas” 


conveys exactly by means of words the sound of the waves ? 

His master was Chaucer in The Life and Death of Jason (1867), 
and, to some extent, in The Earthly Paradise (1868-1870), the epic 
that followed. But in the last-named poem we have also the influence 
of the Icelandic studies, which were occupying his attention. As an 
illustration of his melody the following passage from the conclusion 
of Jason may be quoted :— 


‘‘ And when the damsels at a gentle pace 
Went by him, and for fear of him and awe 
Shrunk back, and with their slender hands did draw 
Closer about them the thin fragrant weed ; 
Still nought of all their beauty did he heed, 
But as the maiden army passed him by 
Into sweet Glauce’s eyes appealingly 
He gazed, who, trembling like some snowtrapped dove, 
From her soft eyes sent forth one look of love, 
Then dropped the lids, as, blind with love and shame, 
Unto the place where stood the kings she came.”’ 


And how entrancingly complete is the picture from The Earthly 
Paradise, beginning :— 
‘* A nameless city in a.distant sea, 
White as the changing walls of faérie, 
Thronged with much people clad in ancient guise 
I now am fain to set before your eyes; 
There, leave the clear green water and the quays, 
And pass betwixt its marble palaces, 
Until you come unto the chiefest square ; 
A bubbling conduit is set midmost there, 
And round about it now the maidens throng, 
With jest and laughter, and sweet broken song, 
Making but light of labour new begun 
While in their vessels gleams the morning sun.” 


The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the Niblungs (1877) 
breathes the very spirit of the northern sagas, and Mr. Watts-Dunton 
and other critics of eminence hold, with perfect truth, that this work 
and the other works of a similar kind which succeeded it, would, had 
he written nothing else, entitle Morris to the rank of a great poet. He 
himself is said to have preferred Sigurd to all his other efforts in epic 
form. 

The peculiar interest of his work as a translator of the ancient 
classics must not tempt me to dwell upon it at greater length than the 
space at my disposal will allow. To translate Horace is, as we 
are all aware, one of the temptations few scholars can resist, and 
(to judge from the numerous translations) it is hardly less seduc- 
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tive to translate Homer and Virgil. Yet, after all, how few of 
these renderings possess really poetic qualities, and it is precisely 
the poetic qualities of picturesqueness and forthright simplicity in 
which Morris’s renderings are strongest. Viewed as a rendering 
merely his version of The Odyssey is, in the opinion of most competent 
critics, more satisfactory than his rendering of The A?neid. But 
both are emphatically the work of a poet, and are singularly suc- 
cessful in all the more important qualities, especially when their 
magnitude is borne in mind. In A Dream of John Ball and News 
from Nowhere, his unique gifts as a writer of prose romance first 
come into prominence, and in A Tale of the House of the Wolfings 
and all the Kindreds of the Mark, “written in prose and in verse ” 
(1887), he commenced a series of prose romances, interspersed with 
occasional lyrics, of which it is not too much to say that they occupy 
a place by themselves in English literature. Zhe House of the 
Wolfings was followed by The Roots of the Mountains, which the 
author himself preferred to his other writings of this class. His 
admirers will look forward to the issue in due course of The Water of 
the Wondrous Isles, now passing through the press, and particularly 
to The Sundering Flood, his last effort. Concerning The Well at the 
World’s End (which, though issued in a limited and sumptuous edition 
from the Kelmscott Press six months ago, was only published by 
Messrs. Longman on the day of his death) he told me there was 
an old Scottish ballad called by that name, and though he had never 
read the ballad he had heard the title, and took a fancy to it. 

His very faults as a literary worker arose from causes which, in 
other men, would almost be accounted merits. Chief among these , 
faults was, perhaps, diffuseness, springing, in truth, from his marvel- x 
lous intellectual vigour and from his supreme gift of invention. In- 
deed his invention, like a strong mountain stream in flood, swept 
him onward irresistibly until he had reached the close of the poem or 
tale. Once I heard him say any one ought to be able to write a 
novel in six weeks, and that then it ought either to be so good or so 
bad that no subsequent revision could alter it materially. He said 
much more to similar purport, and it is mentioned here as an evi- 
dence that, in his judgment, the value of a literary product depended 
on the original inspiration, not on subsequent revision. His own 
activity in letters knew no abatement, and it was easier for him to 
begin writing on a fresh theme than to labour with patience at revising 
what he had written already. 

It is unnecessary to speak here at great length concerning his ; 
views on Socialism—views which he derived in some sort from 
the teachings of Mr. Ruskin. Being on such matters totally out 
of sympathy with Morris I am not the best judge of the strength 
of his arguments in their favour. But no candid hearer of his 
incidental allusions to the subject in conversation could doubt his 
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absolute sincerity. Whether he erred or not we must not forget 
that he was quite unselfish, and his chief aim was to make people 
happy. It may be that his Socialism is best expressed by some of 
his own closing words in News from Nowhere :—* Go on living while 
you may, striving, with whatsoever pain and labour needs must be, to 
build up little by little the new day of fellowship, and rest, and 
happiness.” 

An interesting and useful essay might be written on the influence 
Morris exerted over house decoration in all its branches, and the 
change—well-nigh the revolution—he effected in it. This result—a 
most notable one, if we recollect the stubborn conservatism of average 
English people in their homes—would never have been attained had 
not Morris (most daringly, as it has always seemed to me) determined 
to give practical effect to his theories of decoration by devoting his 
money and his time to the firm of Messrs. Morris, Marshall, Faulkner 
and Co., in which, for a while Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown and other friends were partners 
with him. Not always is it that such courage gets its material reward 
as in this instance, 





II. 


By the death of William Morris England has lost her man of 
greatest genius. In making this avowal of his honest opinion the 
present writer must not be understood as forgetting the other men of 
genius still happily left to her; in particular he must not be under- 
stood as drawing any hasty or rash comparison between the noble 
poet who has just departed, and that other illustrious poet, possibly 
the greater poet of the two, William Morris’s life-long friend, Mr. 
Swinburne—concerning whose paramount claims as a poet William 
Morris spoke always with a characteristic force of eloquent persua- 
siveness which made at least one of his auditors feel that it is only 
the really supreme poet who can judge adequately of another supreme 
poet. In making such a remark concerning William Morris, he who 
now writes is thinking merely of Morris’s high achievements in fields 
so various—thinking of the vast accumulated riches of Morris’s life- 
work. 

What impressed me most about William Morris (who granted me 
the honour of personal intercourse with him in his later years) was 
an indescribable sense of power, arising in part, I fancy, because of 

g a phrase I use advisedly, and in full 
remembrance of the fact that in stature he would be regarded generally 
as below rather than above the middle height, and that he eschewed 
altogether the meretricious advantages of carefully arranged costume. 

I regret sometimes I did not know him in the full vigour of 
early physical strength—during the period in which the best 


his commanding presence 
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representation of him is the portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts. If, 
as is likely to be the case, this picture will pass eventually into the 
National Portrait Gallery, it is indeed well. For it is fortunate that 
our greatest living painter should have produced as one of his master- 
pieces the likeness of one of the most deeply interesting personalities 
that our century has brought forth. 

As I write I seem to see Morris in the study of his house at Ham- 
mersmith—a house occupied formerly by Dr. George Macdonald. 
Once or twice, when no others were present, I found him seated at 
his large table, generally kept uncovered and free from books, several 
pages of manuscript on blue foolscap paper before him. With a 
quick upward glance he would drop his pen, and begin to talk. His 
eyes were blue-grey in tint, and in repose they might be described as 
meditative, not, however, even then, without a something in their 
glance that betokened the boundless energy of the man. But when 
his face was absolutely still one noticed rather the lofty uprightness 
of the brow than the eyes. The change which came over his features 
on commencing to speak reminded me of a similar change which my 
uncle (who, as a law-apprentice, had seen Sir Walter Scott while still 
a Clerk of Session) told me came over Sir Walter’s features in anima- 
tion—a change that transformed, as it were, the whole man. 

When Morris spoke, especially when the theme was anything in 
which he had real interest, his eyes gleamed, and he became en- 
grossed with that one theme, and generally that one theme was 
exhausted before another was introduced. Occasionally there was an 
aspect almost of sternness about his face when at rest—an aspect 
caused in part by the great strength of will apparent in the set of the 
lower jaw and in the compressed lips. When the mood took him he 
was not disturbed easily, for I have seen him at work on a border for 
his Kelmscott “ Chaucer,” and talking all the time. 

When his pipe was finished, a favourite attitude was to sit for an 
instant or two, with legs somewhat extended, and then to rise and 
stand for a while before the fire before going again to re-fill it at the 
antique jar on the table. 

Sometimes in the midst of his flow of brilliant conversation, and 
without ceasing to speak, he would rise and, passing his fingers over 
his beard or through his grey hair, rough and curly, would pace 
swiftly across the floor of his uncarpeted study, and look for a few 
minutes at some volume taken from a long antique book-case—a 
book-case containing many precious tomes, some in black letter, as 
well as rare editions of the English classic poets. His study windows 
commanded a picturesque view over the Thames, which, at this place, 
and conspicuously its opposite bank, is not without some touches 
of beauty. But here let me pause to quote his own inimitable de- 
scription of this view in News from Nowhere—which, romance though 
it be, contains not a little poetic autobiography :— 
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‘There was a young moon half way up the sky, and as the homefarer caught 
sight of it, tangled in the branches of a tall old elm, he could scarce bring to his 
mind the shabby London suburb where he was, and he felt as if he were in a 
pleasant country place—pleasanter, indeed, than the deep country was as he had 
known it. 

‘* He came right down to the river-side and lingered a little, looking over the 
low wall to note the moonlit river, near upon high water, go swirling and 
glittering up to Chiswick Eyot : as for the ugly bridge below, he did not notice 
it or think of it.” 
To be present at five o’clock tea in Morris’s beautiful dining-room 
was delightful. About everything there was a unique and utterly 
indescribable combination of absolute simplicity and refinement. The 
old-fashioned English oblong table (around which we sat) drawn near 
the window, and without cloth save occasionally at meals ; the dainty 
blue china; the brown kettle of hot water singing on the hob; the ex- 
quisite Rossetti masterpieces ; and the delicate and rare furniture, made 
up an ensemble never to be forgotten. When sometimes, on a summer 
afternoon, one saw beyond, the spreading and graceful trees of the 
extensive old-fashioned garden, so shaped that its exact size in length 
was not discernible, everything looked like “A haunt of ancient 
peace.” It was a pleasure to wander in it with him, as he had a real 
fondness for this garden ; now it is mournful to remember that over- 
exertion, when returning from his last walk there accelerated his 
death. 


‘7 


His sense of humour was keen. I have a vivid recollection of 
the first time I saw him. It was at a meeting of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, held in the spring of 1883, I think, 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, and even then 
and there he was attired in the blue serge suit and blue flannel shirt, 
with which he will always be associated. He and the late Lord 
Houghton were on the platform, and if I mistake not, Morris was the 
President of the Society for the year, although not in the chair on 
this occasion. One of the speakers ended his remarks by saying that, 
until “our President can provide us with a worthier poem, every 
loyal member of this Society should take as his motto— 


“ Renovation 
Is vexation, 
Restoring’s just as bad ; 
The the-o-ree 
It puzzles me, 
The practice makes me mad.” 


In the general laugh which followed this neat parody Morris joined 
heartily. He said to me once, with just the suggestion of a smile on 
his ruddy face, “ I took a small glass of champagne at lunch to-day, 
and champagne neyer suits me, but I suppose if I went to ® doctor 
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about my indigestion, he would probably act like the Persian doctor 
in the story.” 

“‘ How was that ?”’ I inquired. 

“ A man,” he answered, “ went to a Persian doctor and said, ‘ I’ve 
got indigestion, because I have eaten burnt toast, which does not suit 
me.’ By-and-by the doctor sent him round a lotion for the eyes. 
Whereupon the man came to him again, furiously angry, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ You fool, I want something for my stomach, not my eyes.’ 
‘Oh,’ replied the doctor, ‘since you knew that burnt toast did not 
agree with you, and you took it all the same, 1 thought you must 
require a lotion to make you see clearly !’ ” 

Like Dr. Johnson, he thought that a ship at sea was as bad as a 
prison with the further drawback that one might be drowned in it. 
For, when talking in his gleeful way to a friend, I heard him say, 
very drolly, “ One of the disadvantages of Socialism, when it comes, 
will be that we shan’t find anybody willing to become a sailor.” 
Real kindness and good nature were always visible in him, and the 
irritability sometimes also visible, was more the result, I used to think,, 
of his marvellous energy and his consequent resulting impatience of 
control, stupidity, or slowness, than sharp temper. ‘To a man of 
his quick and ever-alert intelligence and wholesome freedom from 
many silly conventions, the prejudices and inanities of ordinary 
people must have appeared more than usually silly. Fully con- 
scious of his own position in English letters, and regarding Mr. 
Swinburne as his only equal among living poets, he was nevertheless 
far too considerable a man to be vain in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, and although he yielded often to humorous exaggeration in 
speaking of others, he was not at bottom unconscious of their merits, 
nor was he deficient in critical acumen. Biassed his literary judgments 
frequently were (as was perhaps only natural), but warped they were 
not. Originality was, of course, one of the characteristics of his con- 
versation. But, paradoxical as the assertion may appear at first sight, 
it is equally true to assert that you could generally tell the sort of 
thing he would say on a given subject. Your zest in listening to him 
was increased by this idiosyncrasy, for you waited to hear what you 
expected given forth in his racy way, and to notice his gestures and 
the varied inflections of his voice. 

In expressing my profound admiration for his prose stories, 1 
remarked how difficult it was to praise worthily a great man’s work 
in his presence without appearing to be fulsome even when the 
speaker’s intention was perfectly sincere. ‘ Ah, yes,” he said, “ but 
then I, and I fancy most of us, are very glad to get sincere admiration 
on any terms.” He discussed the principles of story-telling. “ We 
should not,” he said, “ make a story about oddities. We should take 
types neither much above nor much below the common person—and 
place them in unusual circumstances.”” Then, after a pause, “ That’s 
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about it, people placed either in unusual circumstances or circum- 
stances which by our art we had made to seem unusual—that’s where 
the art comes in.” He told me he had no didactic purpose in his 
tales, and went on: “ There seems now an idea that there need be 
no conventions in regard to tales, but this is wrong, and even when 
people have freed themselves from the old conventions they can 
become slaves to conventions of their own. I don’t see any harm in 
conventions as such, provided they are right.”’ Concerning the work 
of a famous poet, I observed that it lacked human interest, a quality 
of which his own work was full. He answered that the poet in 
question “has seen little of life, and got most of his information 
from books,” and went on: “ J haven’t seen much of life, but still I 
have seen some people without their masks, and of course I have 
things to do and look after, and that keeps me in touch with the 
world.” 

He was of opinion that there must be some limit to imagination, or 
rather that imagination must bear some relation to recognised fact. 
There must be some law on the subject, though it is difficult to formu- 
late it. ‘ All great movements,” he said, “ are much talked about in 
their inception. This was the case with Socialism. Gradually, 
however, people have got accustomed to it, and so don’t talk so much 
about it, but its influence permeates all the same.”’ 

Morris has been accused of inconsistency because he, a denouncer 
of capitalists, continued to produce, and to derive his living from 
producing, costly articles beyond the reach of the poor. But to such 
an objection the answer is easy. These articles were not produced in 
such a manner to make them costly, they were so produced to make 
them beautiful. In his pacific Socialism—for pacific it really was— 
he held, I dare say, that while the existing régime lasted, the artist, 
in order to live, should charge commensurately for the fruit of his 
labour. Certainly, Morris solved one of the most difficult of all 
problems—the problem of combining beauty and utility. One was 
impressed by this when visiting his works at Merton Abbey, which 
are situated in a picturesque ancient garden, itself a vivid contrast 
to the somewhat suburban approach. 

As a lecturer, I did not admire him very greatly. To me he seemed 
often happier in extempore remarks evoked by subsequent discussions. 
At times such as these, when in a happy vein, his gifts in repartee 
were considerable, his humour almost boyish, and his remarks often 
most pithy. No wonder “our comrade Morris” was popular among 
his fellow Socialists. He preferred, when lecturing, so he told me, 
to have a few general notes only rather than a lecture written out 
fully; for, in the latter case, he was more constrained to abide by 
what he had written, and, in the former, he could change his line of 
thought if he found from observation that his audience was not in- 
terested. His written lectures, as, for instance, ‘‘ How we Live and 
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How we Might Live,” and “ Whigs, Democrats, and Socialists,” in 
Signs of Change, are vigorous and terse in style. 

Agricultural labourers, he judged, are not so stupid as they are 
supposed to be, and that the condition of the industrial classes 
had distinctly improved of recent years. Commenting on the dif- 
ference between the national character of the English and of the 
French, he inquired whether I had ever attended a political meeting 
in France. I answered in the negative; whereupon he said it was 
quite astonishing how angry French people become under these 
circumstances, even while the difference between them and the poli- 
tical opponents was very slight. It was not so] in England. I asked 
what reason he assigned for this, and was informed that people are 
brought up here to accept liberty of discussion. 

To Kelmscott Manor, his country house, he was much attached, 
and was fond of descanting on the life of the peasantry, dwelling 
particularly on the facilities the cottagers used to possess for getting 
or making for themselves some of the necessities of life. He would 
describe such facilities in detail, especially those for baking and 
brewing, and, very naturally (when his well-known opinions are borne 
in mind), he lamented that such facilities were not given to cottagers 
now. 

He was not, as far as I could gather, apprehensive as to the depres- 
sion of trade; nor do I think he felt strongly that one effect on the 
labouring classes of the depression would be to induce them to adopt 
immediately Socialistie doctrines in any very large numbers. He 
spoke with much sagacity and penetration concerning the peculiar 
social conditions from which had arisen a coal strike then threatening 
London. In truth there was in him much sturdy common sense, as 
the ample success of his own commercial enterprises abundantly shows. 
It was this enthrallingly interesting union of the real and the ideal— 
of the practical man with the “ man of imagination all compact”— 
that made him a personality so fascinating. 

Apropos of a line in a certain poem, he said to me, in his quaint way, 
that he did not see why poetry should necessarily be intelligible. He 
meant that the first quest in poetry was the quest of beauty. On such 
points his exceptional faculty of flashing out novel ideas in conversa- 
tion, and of convincing his hearers, was remarkable. Sometimes he 
was very amusing in his terms of speech, and I shall not forget his 
playful badinage when bantered for using the phrase “all but.” He 
was persuaded that, in the time to come, fewer books would be read, 
holding it as “a certain sign of a thing ceasing to be wanted, when 
the seller has to reduce the price in order to tempt people to buy.” 

Deeply interesting was it when he talked, as was sometimes the 
case, about the concerns of the Kelmscott Press. Once I happened to 
be present when a very old friend of his, Mr. Ellis, who was editing, 
unless I err, the Kelmscott edition of Keats, came in. Many proofs, 
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some of them far more comely than ordinary proofs, were lying on the 
table, and the set belonging to this particular edition was forthcoming 
quickly. Forthwith Morris became as deeply absorbed in the smallest 
details of phraseology and punctuation as though he were only the 
merest bibliographer. 


r, 
I take it that the highest form of literary immortality is when the 
works of a great poet continue to be read in their entirety. And as, 
with ever-increasing hurry and pressure, the years roll on, the 
likelihood that so happy a fortune is granted, even to a poet of 
lofty achievement, is lessened rather than increased when that poet 
produces much. If this be true, the vast output of William Morris 
diminishes his chances of obtaining this final award of fame. But, so 
deftly does he appeal to one of the deepest and most abiding passions 
of the human heart—its love of story and pleasing marvel—that to me, 
at least, his place among the inheritors of perpetual renown seems 
secure, nevertheless. Teen The Earthly Paradise Mr. W. T. Stead 
wisely made the first selections from any living poet in his Master- 
piece Library, and in his introduction tells a pathetic anecdote of a 
poor dying man, “ somewhere up the Edgware Road,” who longed to 
read once more The Earthly Paradise before he died. If, as seems 
probable, our great cities continue to extend, and consequently more 
of our people, even than now, live amid the sordid trappings of our 
towns, will they not crave increasingly for just such a surcease from 
care amid lovely dreams as Morris’s best work in verse and in prose— 
both in the inner sense poetical—can give them ? 

In William Morris we have lost a poet of supreme excellence ; an 
artist and designer of exquisite skill; a master of English prose 
whose style is rare in its delicacy, rich in its beauty ; a scholar who 
had more learning of the dry-as-dust kind than many whose sole 
claim to celebrity arises from this source, and who, in addition, 
brought to his scholarly work a luminous imagination of the first 
order ; an ever active worker, whom all who really understood him 
(whether they agree with his views or not) must admit to have had 
pure, lofty aims and ennobling purposes. 

The underlying unity of his career was his quest of the beautiful, 
and this was at the root of his Socialism ; 








‘The idle singer of an empty day,” 
has become in reality the apostle of the glory of work. Not only in 
romance—such as his News from Nowhere—did he speak of “a 
disease called idleness’ ; in sober truth idleness was to him a disease. 
In this respect his example is fine, and his life was a continuous 
object-lesson of strenuous endeavour. 
Mackenzirt Bett. 











' “SIR GEORGE TRESSADY” AND THE POLITICAL 
NOVEL. 


Critics of authority assure us, and we all repeat after them, that the 
nineteenth century has found its most distinctive and characteristic 
medium of expression in the Novel. Politicians tell us, therein per- 
haps a little magnifying their office, but still with substantial truth, 
that, next to Sport, the subject which enlists the greatest interest of 
the greatest number of Englishmen is that of Politics. Yet of all 
forms of nineteenth century fiction, the political novel is the most 
rarely attempted, and very much the most rarely attempted with 
success. It would almost seem as if this peculiar literary genre— 
popular and attractive to the literary artist as, for the reasons above 
set forth, we should have supposed it to be—had perished with its 
inventor. More than fifty years have passed since the young Ben- 
jamin Disraeli startled, half scandalized, and wholly delighted his 
then contemporary world of letters and politics with the first of three 
novels, which a quarter of a century later he described as “ forming a 
real trilogy,” having for their motive the exhibition of (1), “the 
origin and character of our political parties ;”’ (2), ‘* their influence on 
the moral and physical condition of the people ;” and (3), ‘ the means 
by which that condition could be elevated and improved.” The first 
member of this trilogy was Coningsby ; the second, Syli/; the third, 
Tancred. All three, but the first two in particular, were brilliantly 
successful with at any rate the educated and informed public of their 
time; they were recognised, consciously or unconsciously, as new and 
happy experiments ; they are admired, quoted, and even read to this 
day. Yet, though half a century has elapsed since their appearance, 
they still occupy a place by themselves in literature. They are not 
only the first in their class, but they are almost alone in it. Nee viget 
quicquam simile aut secundum. Even the claimants for a place in that 
class during the fifty years’ interval may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

Of course, no formidable rival of Disraeli was-to be reasonably 
expected. The peculiar combination of gifts and advantages to which 
his extraordinary success was due will possibly never repeat itself : 
assuredly it is not likely to recur except at cometary intervals. We 
may get again—perhaps unknown to ourselves we have already had 
again among us—that happy compound of youth, wit, audacity, and 
impertinence which gives to his political novels their complex charm. 
But we can no more restore the political and social conditions 
under which he wrote than we could re-create his personality, and 
surround it with the peculiar environment amid which it developed. 
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One of the wholly irreproducible conditions of the Thirties and Forties 
was that political, like fashionable, “ society,”’—and indeed the two 
terms were to a large extent convertible—was a numerically small 
body, with characteristics, like those of all exclusive coteries, pro- 
portionately well marked: and that Disraeli had, for him, the great 
good fortune of not having been born into that society, and yet obtain- 
ing such early opportunities of observing it from within—if from only 
just within— its portals, as to enable his quick satiric observation to 
master its types, its language, and its ideas by the time, or more 
probably much before the time, when his brilliantly effective literary 
faculty had fully matured. His own account of those experiences, 
given with that mixture of pomp and nairefé which has so delight- 
ful a relish when you have once acquired the taste for it, is to be 
found in a well-known paper in the Introduction to the “ Hugh- 
enden ”’ edition of his novels, published in 1870. “ Born in a library,” 
he wrote, “and trained from early childhood by learned men who did 
not share the passions and prejudices of our political and social life, I 

had imbibed on some subjects conclusions different from those which 
generally prevail, and especially with reference to the history of our 
own country.”” This, if I may be allowed to quote certain previously 
published remarks of my own on the same subject, ‘ was no common 
advantage in a day when strait was the gate and narrow the way that 
led through public school and university to political distinction, but 

when those who took that route ‘found that the high walls which on 
either hand kept out competitors proportionately obstructed their own 

view of the world in which they lived. It was from the heart of this 

outer world that the young Disraeli made a way for himself into the 

sacred avenue by dint of an inborn power which would not be denied 

recognition, and a native audacity which did not know the meaning 

of rebuff. Once there, he was able to survey the scene of petty strife 

and ignoble ambition around him with a critical detachment which 

was impossible to his rivals, and with ‘larger, other eyes’ than 

theirs.”’ 

These advantages, however, of origin and training, and excep- 
tional mode of entrance into public life, were not the only valuable 
superadditions to the “ daemonic”’ element in Disraeli’s nature. 
There was another of hardly less importance and of his own acquisi- 
tion. For if, from 1837, the date of his first return to Parliament, 
to 1844, when he published Coningsby, he had studied polities ‘ from 
the inside,” he had also during the same period taken every oppor- 
tunity of mixing with that world of fashion which plays at politics 
and fancies itself serious: he had indulged his satirical appetite to the 
full upon the fussy and impotent intrigues of great ladies, the agita- 
tions of hungry office-seekers, the manceuvres-of cynical wirepullers, 
the disappointments of pompous grandees. After a few years of this 
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experience he must have been been fully equipped even on the lighter 
and more trivial side of his art for immediate success. Had he been 
without a political idea in his head, he would have been thoroughly 
qualified to produce what is now-a-days our almost only substitute for 
the political novel—that is to say a roman d clef, in which prominent 
public men are episodically sketched under more or less easily 
penetrable disguises. But having, in fact, a head as full of political 
ideas as it could hold, it only needed that he should interweave 
satirical sketch with political speculation, and “ mount” the 
composite fabric on a background of orthodox love romance, in 
order to produce the inimitable Disraelian political novel that has 
become a permanent addition to the literature of English fiction. 

So remarkable a concourse of rare conditions was, of course, most 
unlikely to repeat itself. Fortune might be prodigal in her produc- 
tion of brilliant young men, of potential Disraelis, yet never again 
place any one of them in the peculiar position of the author of 
Coningsby and Sybil. Let us admit, too, in justice to our brilliant 
young men and women, that history, for all its alleged trick of repeat- 
ing itself, shows no disposition to “ reconstitute the facts.” Let us 
admit that the material with which the contemporary political novelist 
would have to deal is less attractive, less readily lends itself to the 
novelist’s use, than the material of the early Victorian days. Not 
that it is less fertile in occasions for the satirist ; that, Heaven knows, 
is far from being the case. There is still a world of fashion which 
plays with politics and fancies itself serious; fussy and impotent 
intrigue is not unknown among ladies “ great,” or so fancying them- 
selves; and if the wire-puller conducts his manceuvres a little more 
decently than of old, and the disappointed grandee conceals his 
wounds with more Spartan fortitude, it must be admitted that the 
minor office-seeker has never displayed his hopes and fears with a 
more artless indecency at every change of Government than he does 
to-day. All these types still exist, and the part which they play in 
the inner history of politics is still, no doubt, considerably greater 
than the innocent provincial delegate to “ Federations here,” - and 
“ Federations there,” for a moment suspects. But it is from the very 
lack of that suspicion that a follower of Disraeli in these days would 
suffer. If the contemporary public believe, as the vast majority of 
them do, that the political types and individuals of the Disraelian 
era have been swept into the background by the stately advancing 
march of Democracy, that the Lady Firebraces and St. Julians, the 
Tadpoles and Tapers of our own time, have ceased to count, it would 
be idle for a political novelist of to-day to give them prominent places 
in his work. He must treat them, if he introduces them at all, as 
secondary figures, almost perhaps as eccentric survivals from a past 
age, and must seek models for his principal characters among the new 
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types of politician to whom the Democratic period has given birth. 
And it must be obvious—even to themselves, I should think—that 
these worthy persons yield infinitely less artistic material than the 
unworthy persons whom they have, in the popular eye, at any rate, 
displaced. The New Politician may be respectable, but he is not 
picturesque. He may have—he has—an ample supply of foibles 
ready to the student’s hand, but they are of the kind that depress 
rather than amuse. 

Not that the essayers of the political novel who have appeared in 
the course of the intervening half-century have been much more for- 
tunate in their era. The most notable among them was undoubtedly 
Mr. Anthony Trollope: but Phineas Finn is a truly disastrous 
attempt. As one looks back upon the period of that novel, and 
recalls the class of politicians who at that time filled the stage, 
and among whom the “jaunty Viscount”? was a mere pictur- 
esque survival, one feels it only just to admit that Mr. Trollope 
vas not fortunate in the particular political life which he had 
undertaken to depict, or in the models from which he drew. Still the 
time of the second Reform movement was distinctly a stirring time. 
Its dramatic quality was keenly felt by those who were of sufficiently 
mature age to be interested in politics without having yet become 
acutely critical of politicians: and one might have thought that a 
practised story-teller would have succeeded in getting some of the stir 
and passion of the time into his pages. But Mr. Trollope, though a 
practised and indeed a highly popular story-teller, was not one of that 
kind. He was so little of a politician that he seems not even to 
have felt the excitement of a struggle which agitated many in 
those days who paid scant attention to the ordinary political contro- 
versies of the period. Phineas Finn, though published in 1869, but 
two years after the “ shooting of Niagara,” shows no traces of anything 
of the kind. There is not even Wordsworth’s doubtful basis of the 
poetic, ‘‘ Emotion recollected in Tranquillity ;”’ while, on the other 
hand, the author’s perfect frigidity of temper has not added to 
the penetration of his glance. The hero, otherwise a poor creature 
enough, is interesting as a “document”’—a specimen of the Irish 
member of the pre-Parnellite day ; but the political magnates of the 
novel, from Mr. Mildmay downwards, are painfully wooden, and its 
whole political “ business ” is quite pathetically dull. 

By far the most serious attempt at a political novel which has 
been adventured since Disraeli’s time, is that which has just been 
made by the accomplished author of Robert Elsmere. Perhaps the 
word “serious” may not seem a very apt adjective to apply to 
the spirited enterprise which has borne fruit in Sir George Tressady ; 
but the truth is that it is only too appropriate. Sir George Tressady 
is a serious—a very serious 
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which to be too serious—or at any rate to be nothing besides serious 
—is inevitably to miss complete success; and the first and most 
potent cause of Mrs. Ward’s comparative failure as a_ political 
novelist is to be found in her lack of humour. She takes all her 
characters—her hero and heroine (above all, her heroine), her 
Ministers, her Opposition leaders, her Parliamentary orators, her 
“Jabour members ”—as seriously as she has always (quite justifiably) 
taken herself and her art; and the result, to those of her readers who 
have had a near vision of the politics and seen most of the leading 
political actors off the stage, is to give an idealized air to scenes 
and portraits which are nothing if not realistic, and which were 
obviously meant for examples of the most conscientious realism. The 
disappointment is all the greater because Mrs. Ward undoubtedly 
describes and recounts as one who knows. She has herself, doubtless, 
had some such near view of politics and sight of the leading political 
actor with his “paint and spangles off,’ as might have enabled 
many a writer of less ability to add those satiric touches to their 
portraits which would have made them human. Quite possibly 
she may know as well as her critics where these touches should have 
come in; she is quite observer enough to know: but if so, it is to be 
supposed that she could not find it in her heart to put them in. Such 
is the deadly earnestness of her “ views,’ that she must find mouth- 
pieces for them—and, of course, for the opposite views too—who will 
do them justice ; and if appropriate spokesmen and spokeswomen are 
not to be found in characters realistically sketched from life, so much 
the worse for life and realism. ‘The characters must be idealized, 
that is all: and idealized they have been with a vengeance in 
Sir George Tressady. 

It may be pleaded, perhaps, that the date of the novel is avowedly 
fixed some indefinite number of years ahead of us. ‘ Temp. 
Victoria” it may be—we all hope it will be; but it is unmistakably 
Twentieth Century. This is how the period is described :— 


“‘The general situation was a curious one. Some two years before this time 
a strong and longlived Tory Government had come to an end. Since then all 
had been confusion in English politics. A weak Liberal Government, under- 
mined by Socialist rebellion, had lasted a short time, to be followed by an 
equally precarious Tory Ministry, in which Lord Maxwell—after an absence of 
four years or so—returned to his party only to break it up. For he succeeded 
in imposing upon them a measure in which his own deepest convictions and 
feelings were concerned and which had behind it the support of all the most im- 
portant trade unions. Upon that measure the Ministry fell; but during their 
short administration Maxwell had made so great an impression upon his own 
side that when they returned, as they did return with an enlarged majority, the 
Maxwell Bill retained one of the foremost places in their programme, and might 
be said, indeed, at the present moment to hold the centre of the political 
field.”’ 
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This, of course, is a description of a political era which has not yet 
dawned. Still, it need not be imagined by the reader, and, perhaps, 
was not in fact imagined by the writer, as very far ahead of us. We 
are living now under a Tory, or quasi-Tory Government, which is 
undoubtedly “strong,” and which is expected to be “ long-lived.” 
Suppose it to have lived out the natural life of Parliament, or that term 
as limited by usage; and allow for the lapse of two more years to 
cover the careers of the “ weak Liberal Government,” the “ precarious 
Tory Ministry” which succeeded it, and the Dissolution and General 
Election which followed the return of the last Administration with 
an “enlarged majority,” and we get 1903 or 1904 as the date at 
which the novel opens. And since, though one might not care to 
prophesy as much, it is, at least, an only too plausible forecast of the 
then state of political groups, that the old Liberal party should by that 
time have been “ almost swept away ”’ (is there much of it left even in 
1896 ?), and that “a large Independent Labour and Socialist party ” 
should fill “the empty benches of the Liberals,” we are entitled to expect 
complete “actuality ” in treatment. Sir George Tressady is not one of 
those fantasies of the future in which the author may give as much 
scope to imagination as he pleases. It is nothing if not a realistic 
account of the sayings and doings of men and women—of Ministers and 
Ministers’ wives, of philanthropists, male and female, of politicians 
great and small, of lady-wirepullers and lady-slummers, of Socialistic 
agitators, and Trade Union “ bosses,” and private secretaries, and 
Parliamentary hangers-on—exactly or substantially as these types 
exist among us at the present day. They areall, or nearly all of them 
to be found in the novel; and of course, therefore, we expect, in spite 
of the slight difference of period, to find them all in their “habit as 
they lived,” and playing such parts as they might be expected to play 
at the present day. And the “habit” is all right enough, but the 
parts they play! Mrs. Ward sketches them so spiritedly, and costumes 
them so accurately, that it irritates one to find them set to perform in 
a—what are we to call it? piece of political fécric, the extravaganza of 
“ The Marvellous Marcella,” or “ The Lovely Lady and the Prostrate 
Politician.” 

The incongruity is made the more glaring by the faithfulness with 
which present-day actuality is, up to a certain point, adhered to. 
Mrs. Ward evidently does not contemplate any revolutionary change 
of social conditions, as the result or accompaniment of the political 
developments to which she introduces us. The volcanic upheaval of 
Socialism is to bring no nowrelles couches sociales to the surface. The 
political machine is still to be “run,” as now, by the aristocracy: an 
“earnest,” passionate aristocracy, it is true, but more aristocratic than 
ever, and certainly, in the Disraelian phrase, no less remarkable than 
of old for the “sustained and stately splendour of their lives.” As 
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the hero enters Marcella’s house in St. James’s Square—Marcella, 
who had the night before driven home in a hansom to save her only 
pair of horses—‘‘ one mute and splendid person relieved him of his 
coat, and another, equally mute and equally unsurpassable, waited for 
him on the stairs, while across a passage beyond the hall he saw two 
red-liveried footmen carrying tea.”” Whereat he remarks to himself, 
not unnaturally, as he mounts the staircase, “‘ When one is a friend of 
the people, is one limited in horses but not in flunkies? These things 
are obscure.” The butler lifted a velvet curtain and pronounced the 
visitor’s name with a tone and emphasis as perfectly trained as the 
rest of him, It is a “ pretty, disorderly place,” the room into which 
he is ushered ; a room which “ made a friend of you as you entered.” 
The house generally is charming. So is Maxwell Court, their country 
house. Sir George’s is ugly, but it commands a fine prospect, and he is 
himself, as we know, a baronet. Few of the characters, and none of 
the leading or influential ones, are anything so low as commoners. 
Marcella’s husband is Lord Maxwell; the leader of the Opposition has 
a courtesy title as the eldest son of a peer. The bold bad man with 
whom the heroine flirts to make the hero jealous is a peer. The lively 
lady who supplies, though with no very exhilarating results, that 
doubtful ingredient of levity known to serious dramatists as “ comic 
relief,” is a baronet’s wife ; while the only important female character 
in the story who is plain Mrs., is the mother of a young man who had 
succeeded to an earldom since his father’s unfortunate death as a 
commoner, and, if the youngest, is, on the other hand, as one gathers, 
the richest and most largely rent-rolled noble of them all. 

All this is enough to show that that continuity of the aristocratic 
tradition in English politics which was so steadily maintained from 
the Thirties to the Sixties, from the era of Lord Marney and Lord 
Milford, and Lady Deloraine, and Lady St. Julians and Lady Fire- 
brace, to the era of the Duke of St. Bungay and Lord Brentford, and 
Lady Laura Kennedy, and Lady Glencora Palliser, will, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Ward’s forecast, be still flourishing vigorously in the 
Twentieth century. To those who have studied the ethos of the 
modern Radical, it seems eminently probable that it will; and we 
may assume that at the supposed date of Sir George Tressady, which, 
as has been pointed out, is evidently not very far advanced in the 
coming century, the actual representatives of that tradition will 
be very much like what they are to-day. Hence its imaginary repre- 
sentatives in Mrs. Ward’s novel may fairly enough be treated as 
though they were sketches from contemporary life, and both in 
externals and internals, as regards speech, idea, and action, be judged 
accordingly. 

Externally speaking, then, it may be admitted that not a few of 
these portraits are successful. Lord Fontenoy, who is a sort of 
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mixture of Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord George Bentinck, is 
distinctly good ; and Lord Maxwell, though a little shadowy, is not 
amiss. Mr. Bennett, the labour member, is also well observed, and 
touched in, slight sketch as he is, with a truthful and not unkindly 
hand. Many, too, of the minor political personages—the private 
secretary ; the “society ’’ youth who collaborates with Fontenoy in 
the literary defence of the “ fourth party ” views, and the attack on 
the Maxwell policy ; the unwilling young country squire, Sir Frank 
Leven, spirited up to politics by his restless wife, are vital if not very 
vivacious figures; and the scenes of private life in which they figure 
are certainly far superior to those mechanical dialogues among life- 
less puppets which cover so many pages of Phineas Finn. If the 
reader is not always passionately interested in the subject of their 
conversation, they do, at least, talk as though they were interested in 
it themselves, which is more than can be said of Mr. Trollope’s 
languid interlocutors; though it is no doubt only fair to remember 
that current political talk in England was never more bookish, prig- 
gish, and deadly dull than during the smug Whig ase endancy of the 
Sixties, and that a description of a Liberal “‘symposium”’ in those 
days would have been romantically, and indeed, sensationally over- 
coloured, if it had represented the symposiasts as having blood instead 
of ink im their veins. 

What may be called then, the mise-en-scéne of this latest of political 
novels, is always well and often excellently managed. The “ earnest- 
ness” of the conversation is apt to be a little oppressive ; but this is 
true enough to that life of to-day which concerns itself actively 
with politics, and for aught one knows may be truer still to the life 
of 1903. If the photographic portrait of a ‘“ group,” were quite the 
same thing asa complete work of art, Si George Tressady would 
stand very high indeed; and as photographic pcrtraits of this kind 
should be of much service to the historian, its historic value may 
prove considerable. It is especially interesting and amusing to 
compare the light-minded drawing-room politics of Disraeli’s time, 
its ‘‘ mainly-about-people ” tone, and its rare and slightly contemp- 
tuous references to the people, with the solemn salon-chatter of this 
novel, where every one, down to the most irresponsible young party 
“item,” evidently talks with his constituents and his caucus always 
in his eye, and the first duty of “ keeping in touch with the Demo- 
cracy” for ever in his mind. No doubt this profound and important 
contrast has been quite correctly displayed by Mrs. Ward, and solemn 
as is the chatter with which the political ladies and their disciples 
amuse or rather edify themselves and each other in her pages, its 
solemnity has not been materially overdrawn. But the greater art, 
which would have shown these well-meaning but fussy and pre- 
tentious personages (as most of them at bottom really are) in 
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their true relation to the great eternal forces of human nature which 
they play at directing—this greater art is to seek in Mrs. Ward’s 
novel. And the reason why it is absent is not to seek at all. It is due 
to the lack of that power of self-detachment which is never found 
apart from—which perhaps is—the sense of humour. Mrs. Ward 
can survey her minor characters from the outside. In some of their 
aspects or attitudes she can contemplate even the central figures of 
her story in the same way. But where they are giving utterance 
to her own long pondered thoughts, where they are personifying her 
own passionately cherished ideals, where, in other words, they are 
speaking, feeling, or acting as she would have men speak, feel, and 
act, she is wholly unable to detach herself from them, and view 
them as the painter views his unfinished picture, or the sculptor his 
half-modelled clay. They are herself, and the ability to detach her- 
self from them would imply just that power of self-detachment which 
her writings so abundantly show that she does not possess. And 
thus it is that Mrs. Ward, while comparatively failing where Disraeli 
so memorably succeeded, succeeds no better than Disraeli where 
Disraeli failed. Her presentment of the lighter side of English 
political life is accurate, and in its way interesting and _ historically 
valuable, but it is wholly wanting in that brilliant satiric touch which 
has made JDisraeli’s novels live as literature when their political 
significance has utterly passed away. On the other hand, her attempt 
to interweave serious romance-interest with the realities of serious 
contemporary politics, has as completely missed the mark as his. The 
loves of Egremont and Sybil do not more thoroughly deserve to be 
described as “ a fairy tale of the Young England Movement,” than 
does the capture of Sir George Tressady by Marcella Maxwell 
deserve to be described as a “ fairy tale of the New Socialism.” 

And from the exigencies of this conte funtastique the realistic, or 
what are meant to be the realistic, scenes and incidents of the story 
are continually suffering. Its very climacteric situation is disastrously 
affected by them. The varying fortunes of the Maxwell Bill, and 
their culmination in the great debate in which the hero deserts his 
party, are handled throughout by Mrs. Ward in a manner which has 
been justly praised. Critics, who perhaps know more about novels 
than about the proceedings of the House of Commons, or the agitations 
ofits lobby, have been much moved by the pages in which these things 
are described. Some of them, apparently, have been made to realise, 
with a wholly unfamiliar intensity, the excitement of a great political 
struggle as it is felt by the combatants themselves ; and I do not fora 
moment deny that the history of these events is related by this vigorous 
writer with no little dramatic power. Nor to the description of the 
critical night’s debate itself—-a class of descriptive effort in which 
Trollope so signally and spiritlessly failed—is there any exception to be 
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taken, save one. But that one is almost as important as the exception 
to the general excellence of the lady whose “ only fault,” according to 
Talleyrand, was that she was “intolerable.” Its central incident is 
incredible—materially and formally incredible. It is possible to 
conceive a politician changing his opinion as to a Bill in the course of 
its passage through the House, and both speaking and voting against 
his party on a vital clause in its provisions. But it is not possible to 
imagine him keeping this change in his opinions a dead secret from 
his leader and his colleagues till he announced it in his place in the 
House ; and, it is a thousand times impossible—unless he deliberately 
intended to play the game of a traitorous wrecker of his party, and 
Sir George Tressady is represented as a man of scrupulous honour— 
that he should delay the announcement until the very eve of the 
division, and then spring it upon his party in the manner best 
calculated, not merely to insure their defeat, but to hurry them into 
utter rout and collapse. It is passing strange that Mrs. Ward, who 
shows so intimate an acquaintance with the English political code of 
conduct, should have made her hero commit an act so fatal, not only 
to his credit as a politician, but to his honour as a gentleman. 

So much for the material incredibility of Sir George’s gran rifiuto ; 
its formal incredibility—the monstrosity of the means by which the 
incredible act is brought to pass—is more flagrant still. Tressady is 
not described as the victim of one of those sudden and violent attacks of 
love-madness which shatter men’s characters and paralyze their wills. 
It is true he has a certain artistic appreciation of Marcella’s physical 
beauty ; but his feeling for her consists far more largely of respect for 
her intellectual powers, admiration of her nobility of character, and 
sympathy with her social ideals. These motives, least of all the last, 
which seems ultimately to have determined his action, are none of 
them potent enough to make an honourable man break loose from all 
the restraints of honour. Nor is he even represented as having been 
intellectually converted to the lady’s opinions. At best, she has only 
made him uneasily distrustful of his own; and indeed at the very last 
he avows to himself that his real reason for throwing over his party 
and bringing about the defeat of their policy, is that he may make 
Marcella a present of “her heart’s desire!” In other words, because 
a beautiful, accomplished, and nobly altruistic lady ardently desires 
the success of certain legislation which he had always regarded as 
injuriously affecting the rights and liberties of his countrymen, he 
feels himself compelled to give her what she wants! The motive is 
so glaringly inadequate to account for Sir George Tressady’s action, 
that there is only one way of explaining the appearance of adequacy 
which it must have presented to Mrs. Ward. She is a good deal 
more in love with Marcella than is her hero himself. 

It is, in fact, the idealiastior of Marcella which has converted what 
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might have been a powerful novel into a “fairy tale of the New 
Socialism.”’ Lady Maxwell, with her surpassing beauty and sweetness, 
her passionate sympathy with suffering, her passionate devotion to 
her husband, her irresistible power over all sorts and conditions of 
men and, what is much more wonderful, women, including even the 
woman in whom she has unwittingly, though not unnaturally, aroused 
the passion of jealousy to a furious pitch—and let it here be paren- 
thetically said, that the impossible scene in which Marcella subdues 
Letty redounds immensely to the credit of Mrs. Ward’s artistic 
dexterity in being made as plausible as it is—is undeniably a fasci- 
nating figure ; but its fascination is elaborated to a point at which it 
ceases to be of this world. Her charms, both of aspect and nature, 
are insisted on till she impresses one merely as a radiant angel with a 
house in St. James’s Square; nor do those foibles of generous impru- 
dence, which Mrs. Ward imputes to her with the praiseworthy inten- 
tion of giving a touch of the human to her angelic perfections, avail 
to humanize her. For, after all, they are precisely the sort of foibles 
which a radiant angel, “dumped down” in the midst of London 
society, might be expected to display. 

The same deflection of the artistic needle by the disturbance of 
vehement political or politico-social aspirations, is visible indeed 
throughout the whole story. The legislative crisis, which Mrs. Ward 
has imagined, and upon which she has built the plot of her novel, is 
no doubt a serious one; but even this, in a certain sense, she takes a 
little too seriously. She writes as though the country may expect to 
find itself, within another decade, in the throes of a semi-Socialistic 
revolution. That forecast may possibly, of course, prove accurate ; 
but if Mrs. Ward had read her Sybil as carefully and with as much 
reflection as it deserves, she would have seen how easy it is for specu- 
lations of this sort to take a prematurely alarmist shape. A com- 
parison between the social conditions described in the second story of 
the Disraelian trilogy, and those which are presented to us in Sir 
George Tressady, displays the futility alike of human hopes and 
human fears with the bitterest and saddest irony in which the Fates 
have ever indulged. There is hardly a moan of suffering from the 
victims of our industrial system, hardly a sigh of sympathy with the 
sufferers, hardly a cry of passionate indignation against the iron law 
whereby they suffer, which is not equally audible in the utterances of 
these two writers divided from each other by an interval of more than 
fifty years. Nor, to all appearance, is the earlier writer less profoundly 
convinced than the later that English society is treading the edge of 
avoleano. To him, as to her, it seems as if the State must solve the 
problem of poverty, must compose the everlasting quarrel between the 
Haves and the Have-nots finally and forthwith, or perish. Before 
the eyes of both of them these great and painful issues loom so large 
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as to oceupy the whole field of politics, and to exclude all other 
political objects and questions from the view. ‘To both it seems that 
now is the appointed time, now is the day of salvation, or of perdition, 
as the case may be. The same note is heard all through the Past and 
Present of Carlyle. To the thinkers of half a century ago it seemed 
no less certain than it seems to the thinker of to-day, that the mighty 
riddle was being propounded for the last time of asking, and that the 
propounder would brook no delay. Yet the half-century has run its 
course, and the Sphinx and Cidipus still stand confronting each other 
in the same expectant attitude. dipus has neither answered the 
riddle nor given it up; the Sphinx has neither dashed herself against 
the rock nor claimed her prey. 

I admit that the irony of this protracted situation is much too grim 
for laughter; but it must be perceived and felt, if that situa- 
tion is to be handled in the spirit and with the detachment of the 
artist. And it is because, among other reasons noted above, Mrs. Ward 
is wanting, unlike Disraeli, in the power of detachment ; it is because 
she feels the “ pity of it” too much and the irony of it too little; 
because, with all the passion of the social reformer, she flings herself, 
and her characters with herself, into the thick of a struggle which she 
should survey from without—that Sir George Tressady has failed, 
with all its brilliancy and power, to attain that rank as a political 
novel to which the genius of its author might otherwise have raised it. 


H. D. Trait. 




















































EMILE VERHAEREN: THE BELGIAN POET. 
Ix a bi-lingual country literature must always suffer grave dis- 
advantages. It lacks a national entity, and hence it fails, in a 
measure, to excite popular enthusiasm, or to achieve international 
recognition. Until quite recently, Belgium might have been cited as 
a case in pot. How many of us previous to the moment, some 
three years ago, when Maurice Maeterlinck first dawned on the literary 
horizon of the cultured few, realised that the Kingdom of King 
Leopold could rightly lay claim to a distinctly national school of con- 
temporary literature ? Her Flemish writers were studied only by their 
own section of the nation, their very existence unsuspected by foreign- 
ers; her French writers, when not overshadowed by the artistic pre- 
eminence of her Gallic neighbour, were apt to find themselves appro- 
priated by the latter, and carelessly numbered in the ranks of her own 
literary sons. If to-day Belgium is openly triumphing over all these 
drawbacks, and if the young school of Belgian-French writers and 
dramatists is establishing for itself an European reputation, the fact 
in itself is the best possible testimony to the life and the vigour of a 
movement that can point to the names of Maeterlinck and Huysman, 
of Verhaeren and Rodenbach, on its roll of members. 

Had the brilliant group of young writers who, for the last fifteen 
years, have found their chief rallying-ground in the pages of L’ Art 
Moderne, resided, not in Brussels, but in Paris, it is certain that their 
fame would have spread far more rapidly than has been the case. 
They have represented “ Young Belgium ” not only with spirit and 
talent, but even with genius; they have led the van of a movement 
against meaningless conventionalities and academic precision both in 
prose and poetry; they have allied themselves with enthusiasm with 
Les Jeunes of the French capital; they were the defenders of the 
impressionists in art years before impressionism had been adopted as 
the shibboleth of the cultured, while in their own country identifying 
themselves with the rising talent of Fernand Khnopff, of Henri de 
Groux, of Van Rysselberghe; and they have themselves in litera- 
ture earned in turn the epithets of “ parnassien ” and “ symboliste,” 
and doubtless too of decadent. Like the vanguard of every move- 
ment, whether political, literary, or scientific, they have had desperate 
rivalries and bitter enmities; quondam friends have quarrelled, old 
alliances have been broken, and organs have succeeded one another 
with bewildering rapidity—La Jeune Belgique, La Wallonie, La Société 
Nouvelle, La Basoche, L’ Art Jeunc—as each seceding faction has 
felt the need of a representative mouthpiece. Such episodes are the 
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EMILE VERHAEREN: THE BELGIAN POET. 
natural accompaniments of any young, free, and spontaneous move- 
ment, liberating itself from clogging shackles, and falling into inevit- 
able extravagances in the process of finding its own feet and realising 
its own necessary limitations, extravagances that should be accorded a 
sympathetic indulgence by all who would arrive at an understanding 
of the true inwardness of a movement of which these are but the acci- 
dental exteriorities. 

From its first inception the name of Emile Verhaeren, so familiar 
in Brussels and in Paris, so little known as yet on this side of the 
Channel, has been intimately associated with what we may call the 
new Belgian literary school. Indeed, he has counted for many years 
as one of its most brilliant leaders. As a student at Louvain, 
towards the year 1880, Verhaeren founded, in conjunction with his 
friend and present publisher, E. Deman, a militant little sheet, La 
Semaine, which was very quickly suppressed by the University autho- 
rities. Hardly had he settled in Brussels, a year or two later, with a 
view to studying for the legal profession, than he flung the law aside, 
and himself, with all the ardour of a highly-strung temperament, into 
the literary movement. From that day to this his pen has never been 
idle. The pages of L’ Art Moderne and of contemporary periodicals 
bear witness both to his diligence as a critic and to the sanity and 
generosity of his literary appreciations. But far above these prose con- 
tributions rank his poetical writings, a series of plaquettes, slim quarto 
volumes, on rough tinted paper, for the most part long out of print, 
in which the poet has given to the world in rapid succession, Les Fla- 
mandes, Les Moines, Les Soirs, Les Débdcles, Les Flambeaux Noirs, Les 
Apparus dans mes Chemins, Les Campagnes Hallucinées, Les Villages 
Iliusoires, and, within the last few months, Les Villes Tentaculaires. 
The soul’s growth of the poet may be traced throughout the series, 
and his life’s history is laid bare to those who would read. 

As emphatically as Maeterlinck is the representative dramatist of 
his country at the close of this nineteenth century, so is Verhaeren 
the representative lyric poet. It is impossible to avoid bringing the 
two names into constant juxtaposition, for both are the product of one 
and the same literary movement; and both are in many ways pro- 
foundly characteristic of their age and country. Verhaeren, though 
to-day only in his forty-second year, has been in turn materialist and 
symbolist, the poet of blind revolt and the poet of mystical faith, the 
passionate lover of beauty and the morbid delineator of life in its most 
hideous aspects. But throughout the ever-varying emotions of an 
intense and poetic temperament, capable of appreciating at one moment 
the purest and most ecstatic joys, and at another of wallowing in the 
blackest and most unrelenting misery, we can trace the strong and 
lasting influences of his early surroundings and his Flemish birthright. 
Born at St. Amand, not far from Antwerp, his boyhood was spent on 
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the mist-laden banks of the Scheldt, in the midst of that flat, wide- 
spreading, dyke-bound Flemish landscape, which possesses indeed a 
beauty and a poetry of its own, but is also pervaded by a profound 
melancholy. It is a landscape to render a thoughtful boy still more 
thoughtful and dreamy, to develop in him a love of silence, of immensity, 
of austere beauty, and to encourage him to penetrate by slow degrees 
into the hidden secrets of nature, the great mystical lessons of life. 
All these characteristics have been Verhaeren’s throughout his career, 
marking him off as Flemish by birth. Yet there are in his complex 
nature other characteristics—his nervous temperament, his gloomy 
outlook on life, his marvellous sense of colour—which would lead one 
to suppose—and there is nothing extravagant in the supposition—that 
there is a streak of Spanish blood in his veins. To his century, or 
rather to this latter end of our nineteenth century, belong his intense 
subjectivity, his utter lack of moral reticence, his morbid love of self- 
analysis, amounting at times almost to insanity. The eternal “ Moi” 
of the supreme egotist dominates too many of his pages, yet so pathetic 
are his revelations, so. soul-stirring the pictures he paints in glowing 
language of his soul’s suffering, that the sternest moralist must fain 
forgive him a self-concentration turned to so artistic an account. As 
a poet he is gifted with an almost boundless imagination, a passion for 
harmonious sounds, a vivid power of snatching fleeting impressions, of 
reproducing rapid action, of painting a gesture, and of more recent 
years with an exquisite sense of the mystical beauty of life and a subtle 
gift of symbolical representation. His friend and critic, Albert 
Mockel, hails him as the “ poéte du paroxysme,” a term which admir- 
ably renders the leading characteristic of one period of his life, but 
which only recognises a single aspect, and, in my opinion, by no means 
the highest aspect of his poetical faculties. But without having passed 
his poems in review it is not easy to arrive at any true estimate of his 
genius. 

Curiously enough, Verhaeren started on his literary career as a 
materialist. There isa positively Zolaesque quality about some of his 
early work, and in Les Flamandes, his first published volume of verse, 
there are descriptive poems of Flemish village life that read like a 
page of Germinal. Already at this stage he sees with that passion for 
detail which has never left him, and reproduces with faithful accuracy ; 
but he prefers to linger over the least attractive aspects of peasant-life, 
its coarse brutality, and superabundant flesh and drunken revelling. 
His Flamandes are the women that Rubens painted ; his village scenes 
those that we are familiar with in the canvases of the Dutch masters, 
but without atmosphere, without inspiration, and so without charm. 
Happily the materialistic stage did not last long, and there are already 
glimpses of higher things in Les Moines, the outcome of a visit to a 
Trappist Monastery in Hainault. Verhaeren’s monks are the solid 
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square-shouldered Flemish peasants, strong and fiery, triumphing over 
their animal passions, or again simple, benign and placid, “ les amants 
naifs de la Trés-Sainte Vierge.” But he is mainly inspired by 
memories of the mighty Abbots and Priors of the Middle Ages, the 
rivals of kings and barons, the civilisers of nations. 


*« Abatteurs d’hérésie 4 larges coups de croix.” 


The life of the modern recluse is too uniform and cramped for his 
taste ; he loves space and size, and giant sins and boundless repent- 
ance, and his sympathies are only really aroused by something vast, 
mighty, infinite. In spite of a certain monotony of form Les Moines 
is full of beautiful and sonorous rhymes and subtle observation of 
line and colour. But even so the young poet does not penetrate far 
below the picturesque exteriorities of cloistered life, of the cowled 
monks in choir and cell. Of the hidden mystical life, the life of 
prayer and renouncement so marvellously shadowed forth in En 
Route, we find traces only here and there. Yet it is only fair to 
remember that Les Moines belongs emphatically to the apprentice- 
stage of the poet’s career, and as such it is full of power and promise. 

A chasm, both moral and intellectual,§ seems to divide all Ver- 
haeren’s previous work from Les Débdcles and Les Flambeaux Noirs, 
published some years later. It is these powerful, gloomy, and lurid 
volumes which have earned for their author the epithet of “ poéte du 
paroxysme,” and which by many of his admirers are regarded as the 
high-water mark of his genius. I confess that I have never been 
able to share this view. I prefer to regard these years of despair and 
gloom in the life of the poet as a transitional period, years of Sturm 
und Drang through which he had to pass in order to rid himself of 
his early materialism before passing into the higher stage of mystical 
communion with nature, which is the prevailing note of Les Villages 
Ilusoires. Les Débacles seems to me to mark a stage, not a result, 
and it had for its external cause a prolonged nervous crisis, the 
result of ill-health. From the moral point of view the volume is 
utterly morbid, hysterical, and self-centred, the outcry of a suffering 
soul in desperate revolt against fate. For the time at least the 
black cloud of despair had descended upon him. In his own words 
he is “immensément emmailloté d’ennui”; “le néant”’ reigns 
supreme. He rakes over all the emotions of his being only to dis- 
cover no cause for hope. He calls upon himself to triumph over his 
despair, only to fall back more deeply into the slough. His imagin- 
ings become those of a maniac. 





** Quand je suis seul le soir, soudainement, par fois, 
Je sens pleurer sur moi I’ceil blanc de la folie.” 


He describes his own corpse rotting in the grave; he longs to 
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be an idol in a Benares temple before whom fanatics prostrate 
themselves, or again a monk in a “ cloitre de fer,” his erotic passions 
crushed by inhuman penance. In Les Mambeaue Noirs the element 
of madness becomes still more intensified, and the poet grows more 
and more incoherent. His weird ballad of “La Dame en noir des 
Carrefours ”’ is practically a glorification of prostitution, and is charac- 
teristic of the morbidly unhealthy side of his genius. His hallucina- 
tions find their most poetic expression in a tragic poem with the 
constant refrain, 


** Je suis Vhalluciné de la forét des Nombres,” 


full of the wild and tangled imagery of an intellect tottering on the 
borders of lunacy. While revelling in his sufferings and his passions 
and his pride, he turns from time to time with longing eyes to the 
externals of religion, to the esthetic calm of cathedral aisles, to the 
harmony of slow chanting in dark chapels, to visions of flaring 
candles and mitred abbots and golden monstrances, to the peace of 
midnight vigils, and in some exquisite lines he has himself recourse 
to prayer in a moment of hope which he believes to be vain. 


“La nuit d’hiver éléve au ciel son pur calice. 
Et je léve mon cceur aussi, mon cceur nocturne 
Seigneur mon cceur! vers ton pile infini vide, 
Et néansmoins je sais que rien n’en pourra l’urne 
Combler, et que rien n’est dont ce cceur meurt avide ; 
Et je te sais mensonge et mes lévres te prient 
Et mes genoux. ... 


But, in spite of all his extravagances and incoherencies, it would be 
absurd to deny that as poetry, which after all is the main point, Les 
Deébicles marks an enormous advance on its predecessors. It can show 
an exuberant wealth of imagery, a freedom from conventional re- 
straints, and a widening of the horizon of life over which the imagi- 
nation can roam. In form, too, Verhaeren has developed many of 
what have remained as his special characteristics: his bold handling 
of the “ vers libre” in preference to more academic forms, his predi- 
lection for polysyllabic rhymes, his haunting rhythmical effects obtained 
by an artful repetition and manipulation of words of similar sound. 
Les Flamandes and Les Moines contained but two aspects of human 
existence to which the poet restricted himself; in Les Débdcles he 
flings himself into the primary emotions of life, taking the whole 
scale of human experiences within his grasp, and if the result is not 
always edifying, or beautiful, or harmonious, yet we feel grateful to 
the poet for being true to his own self, and true, in great measure, 
to life. But as the ripe product of Verhaeren’s mature genius I 
must once more decline to accept Les Débdcles. 

It is a positive relief to escape from these gloomy pages into the 
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purer and clearer atmosphere of Les Apparus dans mes Chemins, 
The volume indeed opens in the minor key with renewed visions 
of the melancholy landscape in which the poet’s soul has hibernated 
so long, and renewed lamentations over the death-like bondage from 
which there seems no escape. <A series of symbolical figures passes 
before his eyes: “ Celui de l’Horizon,” “ La Fatigue,” “ ‘ue Savoir,” 
and finally, “ Celui du Rien,” a poem at once so grotesque, so ghastly, 
and so hopelessly incoherent, that it reads like the lurid visions of a 
delirium-tremens patient. Verhaeren is frequently coarse, but in 
this instance he passes all bounds. Then suddenly the clouds of 
despondency roll asunder, and the sunshine of hope irradiates the 
landscape in the beautiful poem “Saint-Georges.” So vivid is the 
picture of the radiant knight sweeping down from heaven in all the 
panoply of war to the deliverance of the suffering soul below, so joy- 
ous and triumphant is the rhythm of the short resonant lines, so 
tender the gratitude of the soul dragged forth from its slough of 
despond, that the poem must surely commemorate some spiritual 
crisis in the life of the poet himself, some sudden awakening to the 
infinite possibilities of human existence. It was a charming and 
felicitous fancy to symbolise his conception of hope in the warlike 
figure of the legendary saint who triumphs by courage and purity 
over the dragon of sin and despair. No English poet, I venture 
to think, has written with such rapturous enthusiasm or with such 
perfection of literary form of our national saint—a circumstance 
which must be my excuse for a somewhat lengthy quotation :— 





‘‘Ouverte en tout-d-coup parmi les brumes 
Une Avenue ! 
Et Saint Georges, fermentant d’ors, 
Avec des écumes de plumes 
Au chanfrein tors de son cheval sans mors 


Descend, 
. * * * : 


Il sait de quels lointains je viens, 
Avec quelles brumes dans le cerveau 
Avec quels signes de couteau 

En croix noire sur la pensée, 

Avec quelle dérision de biens, 

Avec quelle puissance dépensée 

Avec quelle colére et quel masque et quelle folie 
Sur de la honte et la lie! 

J’ai été lache et je me suis enfui 

Du monde en un grand moi futile ; 
J’ai soulevé sous des plafonds de nuit 
Les marbres d’or d’une science hostile 
Vers un sommet barré d’ oracles noirs. 


. . * * * 
Le Saint Georges cuirassé clair 
A traversé par bonds de flamme 
Le doux matin, parmi mon ame ; 
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Il était jeune et beau de foi, 
I] se pencha d’autant plus bas vers moi 


Qu’il me croyait plus 4 genoux. 
* . » * . 


Devant sa vision altiétre 

J’ai mis en sa pale main ficre 

Le sang épars de toute ma doleur : 

Et lui s’en est allé, m’imposant la vaillance 

Et sur le front la marque en croix d’or de sa lance, 
Droit vers son Dieu, avec mon cceur.” 


The same spirit of freshly awakened hope pervades the subsequent 
poems of the volume. The whole landscape is changed, or rather 
it is gazed upon with changed eyes. The plain is bathed in sun- 
shine; the north winds have fled, and the poet meets in his wander- 
ings with tender, saint-like figures, blue-robed Mercy and white 
Virtue and pensive Love, who talk to him with— 

“ De belles voix douces et consolantes 


Comme leurs robes et leures mantes 
Long-tombantes et longuement calmantes.’’ 


Lines, illustrative of the hypnotically soothing effect of harmoniously 
repeated sounds, an effect in the use of which both Verhaeren and 
Maeterlinck are past masters. 

In another poem the poet meets with his Angel Guardian, pure 
and calm, the hem of her robe embroidered with the three theological 
virtues, seated in the midst of luxurious blossoms. He lingers lov- 
ingly, in some of the most exquisite lines he has penned, over the 
sunny garden landscape, gay with bright flowers and green sward 
and butterflies, symbolical of the new life that has dawned in his 
soul. Thus it becomes evident that Verhaeren is tentatively launch- 
ing his skiff on the deep waters of mysticism. He has come to see 
that the relations of man’s conscience to life are all important, and 
that the outward and visible manifestations of nature are mainly 
beautiful and interesting, in so far as they give evidence of their 
inward and spiritual meaning. For the mystic the realities of life 
fade into the background; the spiritualities are omnipresent. Ver- 
haeren’s mysticism, however, is neither theological nor ascetic, nor, it 
must be confessed, very profound; rather it is the graceful sympa- 
thetic mysticism of the dreamer, whose tender susceptibilities are 
being continually jarred by the material brutalities of life, and who 
turns for consolation to joys and appreciations of which the uniniti- 
ated can have no perception. There is no conversion—to use the 
hackneyed phrase—in all this; it is the natural development of the 
poetic temperament purged by a period of suffering. Yet Les 
Apparus dans mes Chemins undoubtedly marks a turning-point in the 
poet’s life. Henceforth he gazes outwards rather than inwards, and 
his genius takes a wider flight. 
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The work on which Verhaeren is at present engaged is a Trilogy, 
of which the first two volumes, Les Campagnes Hallucinées and 
Les Villes Tentaculaires have already appeared, and the third, 
Les Aubes,is in course of preparation. It is his longest and most 
ambitious effort, written throughout in a tragic and prophetic spirit, 
and undoubtedly contains much admirable and striking work. But 
for my own part, with all due respect for the Trilogy, I prefer 
Verhaeren in his lighter moods, moods which have already produced 
TL? Almanach and Les Villages Illusoires, and which, I rejoice to 
hear, will shortly give birth to a volume with the promising title of 
Heures Claires. Yet even at his gayest there is a profound streak 
of melancholy running through everything that falls from his pen. 
A distinctive note of many of his later poems is the sense of Death by 
which they are pervaded, of Death and of Madness which lurk in the 
darkening landscape, and to which, sooner or later, man falls a helpless 
prey. Death is ever relentless, merciless, omnipotent; nothing can 
avail against her, not even La Sainte Vierge, to whom the peasants 
turn in their despair. It is here that Verhaeren and Maeterlinck 
approximate most nearly to one another. To both the spirit world 
has become the real, the dominant world, and man in his material 
form, in his outward and visible being, is the mere sport of the infinite 
and immeasurable forces which surround him, which he feels domi- 
nating his life, but of whose personality he remains necessarily in 
ignorance. Free-will becomes almost blotted out from life ; we are all 
at the mercy of these dimly perceived influences, and more often the 
evil triumphs over the good. Yet there is beauty in life to save us 
from despair—abstract beauty, invincible in her strength and soul- 
satisfying in her manifestations. Beauty is nature undefiled by man, 
the virgin plain which the Ville Tentaculaire, or modern indus- 
trialism, is eating up. Man’s works for the most pari are evil: he is 
fallen humanity, with material instincts, a lust for gold and animal 
passions. Yet he is possessed of a soul, and those who will may 
commune with nature and so rise to some measure of appreciation of 
the higher mystical life. Verhaeren points no moral in all this—the 
poet is not concerned with results—he simply paints life as it appears 
to him, and would disclaim responsibility for the sadness of his 
pictures. For himself he finds his happiness in the conviction that a 
benign spirit from beyond the grave watches over and directs his life. 
He feels her hand in his hand, her robes brush past him, her eyes gaze 
into his, and the forlorn hopelessness of his former life is transformed 
into an energising passion of love and gratitude. 

Such, in very inadequate outline, is the poet’s later attiitule towards 
life. To this period belongs Les Villages I/lusoires which has always 
seemed to me at once the most beautiful and the most powerful of 
all his works, most full of true poetical feeling and most perfect in 
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form. But I advance the opinion not without diffidence, for I find 
that it is not shared by his admirers among “les Jeunes” either of 
Paris or of Brussels, to whom he appeals most strongly as the poet of 
revolt, in blind conflict with fate. Such a mood is, however, as a rule, 
somewhat antagonistic to the English temperament, and I still venture 
to think that when the English public rises to an appreciation of 
Verhaeren, it is Les Villages Illusoires rather than Les Débdcles or the 
Trilogy, that will be best appreciated on this side of the Channel. In 
painting these illusory villages his symbolism finds its most perfect 
expression ; with delicate art and with a wonderfully minute appre- 
ciation of the conditions of labour, he selects the humble toilers of the 
plains as symbols of the primary truths of life. Many of the poems 
are protests against selfish, narrow, and materialistic aims. He writes 
with bitter scorn of the carpenter who settles all the problems of life 
by rule and line, and can realise nothing outside his own petty 
mathematical calculations. Les Pécheurs gives a weird picture, full of 
suggestive teaching, of the fishermen fishing with bent backs in 
stagnant waters through the misty night. So absorbed are they, each 
in his own selfish labours, that, though side by side, they never see 
one another, or speak to one another, or help one another. Of the 
enthusiasts and visionaries, the idealists of this world, even though 
their labour be barren and their dreams impracticable, Verhaeren 
writes with a note of triumphant tenderness. We find it in the 
beautiful and pathetic poem of the ferryman rowing vainly against 
time and tide in answer to a distant voice from the clouds, and again 
in more dramatic form in the bellringer wildly tolling his bell in the 
tower when the church is in flames. It is one of the poet’s finest 
word-pictures, this of the old man, a martyr to duty, the flames, “les 
crins rouges de l’incendie,” encircling the tower until with a crash he 
is buried in the ruins. Here is a finely conceived incident of the 
conflagration :— 


“ Le vieux sonneur sonne si fort qu’il peut 
Comme si les flames brilaient son Dieu. 
- * * . 
“ Les Corneilles et les hiboux 
Passent avec de longs cris fous 
Cognant leurs tétes aux fenétres fermées 
Brulant leur vol dans la fumée 
3attus d’effroi, cassés d’essors 
Et tout-i-coup, parmi les houles de la foule 
S’abattant morts.”’ 


Most profound of all in conception, and most illustrative of the 
mystical optimism of the poet’s later mood, is Les Cordiers. Stepping 
always backwards, twisting the pale hemp in endless strands, the 
rope-maker seems to draw down upon himself the horizons of life, and 
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reads the past, the present, and the future: the wild, free, passionate 
life of the past, crowned by “la mort folle et splendide”; the present, 
with its materialism, its pride of intellect, its miracles of mechanical 
invention replacing the miracles of faith; and the future, a double 
golden staircase of hope and of science leading upwards to where faith 
unseals the eyes of all, and all are united in a universal peace. 

In melodious rhythmical verse nothing, it seems to me, surpasses 
Verhaeren’s word-pictures of the elements, giving to each its peculiar 
quality of mournful beauty, whether he sings of the rain :— 


“La pluie, 
La longue pluie avec ses ongles gris,’’ 


or of “Le vent sauvage de Novembre,” or of the infinite, heavy 
monotony of a fall of snow :— 


“La neige tombe indiscontiniment 
Comme une lente et longue et pauvre laine 
Parmi la morne et longue et pauvre plaine 
Froide d’amour, chaude de haine.”’ 


But Verhaeren’s finest poem in this strain is Le Silence, showing the 
boundless stretch of heather-grown plain over which hovers a silence 
that can be felt. Nothing has broken it since the last thunder-storm 
of summer. Here and there the church bells ring, here and there a 
waggon creaks slowly past— 


“Mais aucun bruit n’est assez fort 
Pour déchirer l’espace intense et mort.” 


So overwhelming is the sense of silence, that those who fall under its 
spell come to regard it as a living force :-— 


** Les vieux bergers que leurs cent ans disloquent, 
Et leurs vieux chiens usés et comme en loques 
Le regardent par fois dans les plaines sans bruit 
Sur les dunes en or que les ombres chamarrent 
S’asseoir immensément du cété de la nuit. 
Alors les eaux ont peur au pli des mares 
La bruyére se voile et blémit toute, 

Chaque feuillée & chaque arbuste écoute 
Et le couchant incendiare, 
Tait devant lui les cris brandis de sa lumiére.” 


Of this haunting poem, as also of La Pluie, English readers have 
already had an opportunity of judging in a translation of singular 
felicity from the pen of Miss Alma Strettell. It is much to be hoped 
that so accomplished a translator will feel encouraged to pursue her 
Verhaeren studies. The poem is further interesting as bringing the 
author into direct comparison with his friend and compatriot Georges 
Rodenbach, whose volume, Le Régne du Silence, has had a consider- 
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able success in Paris, and whose admirers frequently place him on a 
level with Verhaeren and Maeterlinck. In such a judgment I cannot 
concur. After the broad sweep of Verhaeren’s verse, and the temerity 
of his images, there is something essentially timid, restricted, even 
précieur, about Rodenbach’s elegant boudoir verses, graceful and 
ingenious as they frequently are, and I venture to say, that in the 
whole of his volume on Silence, there is nothing half so penetrating 
or convincing as Verhaeren’s one exquisite rhythmical poem. 

The leading motive of both Les Campagnes Hallucinécs and Les 
Villes Tentaculaires is the destruction of the former by the latter. The 
constant inroads of the town on the country is as a nightmare to the 
poet’s soul. He foresees that, stretching out its loathsome tentacles, 
the city will suck in and devour, bit by bit, the vast plain that he 
loves so well, and that in these later volumes he mourns over as over 
the body of a dead friend. ‘La plaine est morne et lasse et ne se 
défend plus,” he laments in the opening poem of his latest work. In 
modern industrialism, with its factories, and chimneys, and railways, 
and crowded docks, he can see nothing but what is hideous and revolt- 
ing. He passes in review, one after the other, the features of a 
modern town—the theatre, the bourse, the sailors’ quarter—and he 
paints each in lurid colours, working himself up into a frenzy of 
eloquent denunciation. There is much that is incoherent in the 
volume, much, too, that is overstrained and laboured, as though Ver- 
haeren himself had wearied over his subject, and here and there he is 
positively grotesque, as in the line— 


“ Les ales d’or et le whisky, couleur topaze,” 


in writing of factory life. Once or twice only he melts into a gentler 
mood in his descriptions, clear and vivid as an outline drawing, of 
the statues that adorn the town—monk and soldier, apostle and dour- 
geois—the individuality of each indicated with exquisite perception. 
The long poem, La Révolte, is a veritable tour-de-force, and brings his 
denunciation of Ja ville tentaculaire to a climax. The misery, the vice 
suddenly explode, and revolution sweeps all before it. At such a 
moment Verhaeren has all the dramatic instincts of Victor Hugo, 
whom he curiously resembles. The rush of the maddened people, the 
lust for blood, the sack of churches, the torches with tongues of flame 
setting fire to the buildings, oppress the reader with an irresistible 
sense of reality. Anarchy lives in his powerful lines; it is a dramatic 
moment rendered with infinite art. 

Concerning the idiosyncrasies of Verhaeren’s style, it would be 
easy to be captiously critical, and doubtless there is much in the form 
of his poems to which that august body, the French Academy, would 
sternly take exception. If a rhyme possesses the required sound 
Verhaeren does not trouble himself about spelling and terminations. 
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He has a passion for sonorous and many-syllabled adjectives, 
especially those ending in “aire” and “ oire,” such as “ diamentaire,” 
“‘myriadaire,”’ “ ostentatoire,” and, where the French language fails 
him, he does not hesitate to enrich her vocabulary according to his 
needs. So, too, he takes liberties with his syntax, and makes effective 
use of such phrases as “la souvent maison de ma tristesse,” and “le 
tout-a-coup Naint-Georges.”” But, with all this, the fact remains that 
Verhaeren is a wonderful master of style. He commands a ceaseless 
flow of sonorous and harmonious language, a singularly rich vocabu- 
lary, and an unique gift for bold and picturesque imagery. In his 
hands the “ vers libre”? becomes a marvellously flexible instrument 
for the use of his somewhat fantastic genius. He stands to-day in 
the plenitude of his gifts, on the threshold of a high reputation, and 
it may well be that his best work lies still before him. Any attempt, 
therefore, to assign him a permanent place in the literary ranks of 
the age would be vain and premature; yet there can, I think, be no 
doubt that, in virtue both of the nobility of his language and the 
wide sweep of his imagination, he is entitled to a very high rank 
among contemporary poets. I should like to say that he is something 
more than a poet, that he is also a thinker. He appeals at once to 
the intellect and to the imagination; his poems bear the impress of 
personal suffering and personal knowledge, and they are full of sug- 
gestive thoughts on the eternal problems that arrest the attention of 
mankind. In a word, Emile Verhaeren is intensely human, both in 
his joys and sorrows, in his hopes and his despair, and it is this near 
sense of comradeship which evokes in the reader a strong personal 
sympathy for the man, in addition to the homage due to him asa 
poet. 


VircintA M. Crawrorp. 

















THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


In the garden yonder of yews and death, 
There sojourneth 

A man who toils, and has toiled for aye, 
Digging the dried-up ground all day. 


Some willows, surviving their own dead selves, 
Weep there around him as he delves, 

And a few poor flowers, disconsolate 

Because the tempest and wind and wet 

Vex them with ceaseless scourge and fret. 


The ground is nothing but pits and cones, 

Deep graves in every corner yawn ; 

The frost in the winter cracks the stones, 

And when the summer in June is born 

One hears, ’mid the silence that pants for breath, 
The germinating and life of Death 

Below, among the lifeless bones. 


Since ages longer than he can know, 
The grave-digger brings his human woe, 
That never wears out, and lays its head 
Slowly down in that earthy bed. 





By all the surrounding roads, each day 

They come towards him, the coffins white, 

They come in processions infinite ; 

They come from the distances far away, 

From corners obscure and out-of-the-way, 

From the heart of the towns—and the wide-spreading plain, 

The limitless plain, swallows up their track ; 

They come with their escort of people in black, 

At every hour, till the day doth wane ; 

And at early dawn the long trains forlorn 
Begin again. 





The grave-digger hears far off the knell, 
Beneath weary skies, of the passing bell, 
Since ages longer than he can tell. 
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Some grief of his each coffin carrieth— 
His wild desires towards evenings filled with death 
Are here: his mournings for he knows not what : 
Here are his tears, for ever on this spot 
Motionless in their shrouds : his memories, 
With gaze worn-out from travelling through the years 
So far, to bid him call to mind the fears 
Of which their souls are dying—and with these 
Lies side by side 
The shattered body of his broken pride. 
His heroism, to which nought replied, 
Is here, all unavailing : 
His courage, ’neath its heavy armour failing, 





And his poor valour, gashed upon the brow, 
Silent, and crumbling in corruption now. 


The grave-digger watches them come into sight, 
The long, slow roads, 

Marching towards him, with all their loads 
Of coffins white. 


Here are his keenest thoughts, that one by one 
His lukewarm soul hath tainted and undone ; 
And his white loves of simple days of yore, 

In lewd and tempting mirrors sullied o’er ; 

The proud, mute vows that to himself he made 
Are here——for he hath scored and cancelled them, 
As one may cut and notch a diadem ; 

And here, inert and prone, his will is laid, 

Whose gestures flashed like lightning keen before, 
But that he now can raise in strength no more. 


The grave-digger digs to the sound of the knell 
*Mid the yews and the deaths in yonder dell, 
Since ages longer than he can tell. 


Here is his dream—born in the radiant glow 

Of joy and young oblivion, long ago— 

That in black fields of science he let go, 

That he hath clothed with flame and embers bright, 
—Red wings plucked off from Folly in her flight— 
That he hath launched toward inaccessible 

Spaces afar, toward the distance there, 
The golden conquest of the Impossible, 











































THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
And that from the refractory, vast sky, 
Falls back to him again, or it has ere 

So much as touched the immobile mystery. 


The grave-digger turneth it round and round— 
With arms by toil so weary made, 

With arms so thin, and strokes of spade— 
Since what long times ?—the dried-up ground. 


Here, for his anguish and remorse, there throng 
Pardons denied to creatures in the wrong ; 
And here, the tears, the prayers, the silent cries, 
He would not list to in his brothers’ eyes. 
The insults to the gentle, and the jeer 
What time the humble bent their knees, are here : 
Gloomy denials, and a bitter store 
Of arid sarcasms, oft poured out before 
Devotedness that in the shadow stands 

With outstretched hands. 


The grave-digger, weary, yet eager as well, 
Hiding his pain to the sound of the knell, 

With strokes of the spade turns round and round 
The weary sods of the dried-up ground. 


And then, the fears on brinks of suicide, 
Delays that conquer hours that would decide : 
And then, the terrors of dark crime and sin 
Furtively felt with frenzied fingers thin : 
The fierce craze and the fervent rage to be 
The man who lives of the extremity 
Of his own fear: 
And then, too, doubt immense, and wild affright, 
And madness, with its eyes of marble white, 
These all are here. 


His head a prey to the dull knell’s sound, 

In terror the grave-digger turns the ground 
With strokes of the spade, and doth ceaseless cast 
The dried-up earth upon his past. 


The slain days, and the present, he doth see, 
Quelling each quivering thrill of life to be, 

And drop by drop, through fists whose fingers start, 
Pressing the future blood of his red heart, 
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THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


Chewing with teeth that grind and crush, each part 
Of that his future’s body, limb by limb, 
Till there is but a carcase left to him ; 
And shewing him, in coffins prisonéd, 
Or ever they be born, his longings dead. 


The grave-digger yonder doth hear the knell, 
More heavy yet, of the passing bell, 

That up through the mourning horizons doth swell. 
What if the bells, with their haunting swing, 
Would stop on a day that heart-breaking ring! 
And the endless procession of corse after corse, 
Choke the highways no more of his long remorse ! 
But the biers, with the prayers and the tears, 
Immensely yet follow the biers ; 

They halt by crucifix now, and by shrine, 

Then take up once more their mournful line ; 

On the backs of men, upon trestles borne, 

They follow their uniform march forlorn ; 

Skirting each field and each garden-wall, 

Passing beneath the sign-posts tall, 

Skirting along by the vast Unknown, 

Where terror points horns from the corner-stone. 



























The old man, broken and propless quite, 
Watches them still from the infinite 
Coming towards him—and hath beside 
Nothing to do, but in earth to hide 

His multiple death, thus bit by bit, 
And, with fingers irresolute, plant on it 
Crosses so hastily, day by day, 

Since what long times ?—he cannot say. 


Auma SrRerre.r. 


(From the French of Emile Verhaeren.) 
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In no direction have we made so much progress during the past ten 
years as in naval matters. The English fleet was, in 1885, the year 
of a dangerous dispute with France and Russia, not appreciably 
stronger than the fleet of France, whilst it was ill-organized and, in 
every way, badly prepared for a great war. It was certainly inferior 
to the combined forces of France and Russia, or France and Italy. 
It lacked fast cruisers, torpedo craft, modern ordnance, an intelligence 
department ; and the administration of the dockyards left very much 
to be desired. There was neither forethought nor common-sense ; 
ships were years on the stocks, or were kept waiting, when otherwise 
ready, for their guns, which were only ordered at the last minute. 
The nation was asleep, and no one seemed to care very much what 
happened to it; whilst the naval estimates were fair game for any 
chancellor of the exchequer with an eye to retrenchment. 

The shipbuilding programme of Lord Northbrook in 1885, the 
Naval Defence Act—*that sublime and admirable phenomenon of 
sagacity and patriotism,” as an eminent Italian writer calls it—and 
the great outlay under Lord Spencer and Mr. Goschen, have changed 
all that. Ingland is to-day in a position of relative security against 
the fleet of any single Power. In battleships, in cruisers, in torpedo 
craft, she is far ahead of her old rival France. She has an intelligence 
department, which, if not a model of its kind, can at least provide our 
commanders with plans and information. She has instituted annual 
mobilisations, which, whilst faulty in many ways, have none the less 
given valuable practice to the personnel. The yearly manceuvres have 
trained captains and officers in the use of their modern weapons, and 
accustomed crews to shake down quickly. Her dockyards are models 
for rapidity of construction; and English ordnance, as it stands 
to-day, is certainly as good as, if not better than, that of any 
other nation. Finally, her foreign squadrons have been immensely 
strengthened and are vastly superior in efficiency to what they were 
in 1885. 

This is, from some points of view, a most satisfactory state of 
things ; but it would be far more satisfactory if our progress had been 
due to the foresight and initiative of our naval administrators. As 
a matter of fact, it has generally been forced upon them by the out- 
side opinion of those at whom Mr. Goschen is pleased to carp as 


“irresponsible persons.” Lord Northbrook, in 1884, “thought it 
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would be an extravagance to spend £2,000,000 of money in the con- 
struction of large ironclad ships.”” So in 1885 he increased the 
estimates by £1,500,000, spending the increase mainly in the con- 
struction of those very large ironclad ships. Lord Hood of Avalon, 
just before the Naval Defence Act—which added seventy ships— 
thought “ we might want six more cruisers, but they were not abso- 
lutely necessary”’; and Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Forwood 
roundly declared that our position was quite satisfactory. The sequel 
was the Naval Defence Act. Sir Wiliam Harcourt in 1893 assured 
the House of Commons “that the superiority of the British Navy 
was never so great as it is now,” an assertion which he was forced to 
withdraw by the threatened resignation of the naval lords. Here, 
again, his confident statement was followed by a great increase in the 
naval estimate. So that it can scarcely cause surprise if the public 
refuses to accept Mr. Goschen’s assurances of the adequacy of our 
personnel with complete acquiescence. But the most alarming feature 
in our recent administration is the lack of a clear, consistent, definite 
naval policy, which is plainly visible. The fleet is maintained, it 
would seem, at a haphazard strength, depending upon the starts and 
fits of public opinion. There is no proof that our matériel or personnel 
is adjusted to our strategical requirements. 

For the problem of defence is no longer what it was in 1884. 
Then we aimed at a mere superiority to France, the measure of that 
superiority being equality to the French fleet combined with the next 
strongest navy in Europe. The third and fourth navies in Europe— 
the English and French then standing first and second—were in the 
hands of Italy and Germany, and we had not at that time quarrelled 
with the latter. The Triple Alliance dominated Europe, and France 
was isolated, whilst Russia was held in the bonds of the honest 
broker. Italy was most favourably inclined towards England. But 
now the growing naval power of France and Russia—the two most 
vigorous and aggressive states in Europe—is united by a close under- 
standing for common action. Behind that naval power stand millions 
of armed men, ready to do the bidding of Czar or President. The 
balance of armed strength is plainly inclining to the anti-European 
combination, for such we may call France and Russia; and the Slay 
expansion, strengthened by the alliance of France, menaces the 
integrity of Europe with a catastrophe comparable only to the 
invasion of the Huns. And Germany, which by all her traditions, 
by her sacrifices in the past, by the fact that upon her civilised and 
intellectual population will first roll the deluge of barbarism from the 
East, annihilating independence of thought, devastating and destroy- 
ing the civilisation which it cannot comprehend, and the culture 
which it can never assimilate, should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
England against the powers of barbarism, has fallen away from her 
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policy of resistance to Russia, and is paving the way for the victory 
of Slavdom. The determination to make us smart for our refusal to 
join the “Triplice”’; fear of the waxing strength of the Dual Alliance 
as contrasted with the waning power of the “ Triplice”; and last, 
but not least, the hope that France and Russia may be diverted from 
a policy of European expansion at the expense of the “ Triplice,” to 
one of colonial expansion at England’s expense, have dictated the 
change. Germany, it may be, dreams that from the wreck of our 
dominions she too may build up a colonial empire, which may be to 
her a source of strength in the future. 

The estrangement of England and Germany was the masterpiece: of 
Prince Lobanof’s subterranean diplomacy. Lobanof saw that England 
stood in Russia’s way, whether in the far or the near East. It was 
the labour of his life to humiliate his antagonist, and he succeeded. 
For a democracy which cherishes freedom of speech and thought can 
never be wholly won over to the side of crushing tyranny, unless it be 
blinded, like France, by hatred and jealousy. Yet so skilful was this 
Russian statesman’s diplomacy, that he who bears the moral guilt of 
Stambulof’s death, he who stood still and waved back England whilst 
thousands of Armenians were being slaughtered, actually convinced at 
least half the British press that Constantinople should be made over 
to Russia, who, as Turgenef grimly says, liberates others because she 
eannot liberate herself, and is as Turkey’s protector morally guilty 
with the Sultan. At the same time Lobanof had brilliant success in 
his scheme of a great combination against England. To Russia and 
France he added China, Japan, Turkey, Bulgaria, whilst he com- 
passed the neutrality of Germany, Austria, and Italy. At the hour of 
(lestiny, when his plans were now ripe for action, the hand—shall we 
say of God ?—struck him down as suddenly as he had struek Stambulof. 
But though he has fallen, the prosecution of his schemes will be con- 
tinued—if not with his iron tenacity and extraordinary political 
insight, at least with the customary suppleness and craft of Muscovite 
diplomacy. Russia never recoils but for a fresh spring: she never 
ceases the advance of the sap but to resort to the mine; like Athens 
of old she knows no defeat. Enormous, unconquerable, barbarous, 
consumed with fierce ambition, she, who cannot rule herself, marches 
and will march to the Empire of the world. No changeful democracy 
sways her policy ; no searchlight of Parliamentary criticism plays upon 
the designs of her agents or reveals the secrets of her heart. <A veil of 
obscurity and dissimulation hides from us her aims and objects. She 
can make ready in the dark. And this is the Power which is plotting 
the conquest of Europe and our overthrow. 

“Sundered from Europe,” says Signor Bonamico, “ British egoism 
will be wounded in India and Egypt: her maritime power will be 
unable to save England.” The danger which threatens this country 
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comes not from the East only, but also from the West. In an instruc- 
tive passage, written before the Venezuela affair, Signor Bonamico, in 
his work on the military situation, calls the attention of Europe to the 
growing aggressiveness of the United States, an aggressiveness which 
is now directed against England. Whilst circumstances have driven 
England to become the mainstay of civilisation in Europe, her kinsman 
and her own familiar friend, vowed like her and dedicated to the 
love of freedem, is preparing to stab her in the back. Do not let us 
have any illusions about arbitration or the bonds of blood. One half of 
Mr. Bryan’s supporters are the open and avowed enemies of England: 
and one half of his interminable speeches is occupied with the abuse 
of England. The mean, the illiterate, the unprosperous Westerners 
and Southerners have come to regard their motherland as a foul and 
malignant octopus. This crusade of evil, following upon the tail- 
twisting of the last few years, must bring its inevitable result. The 
United States are now feverishly fortifying New York and San 
Francisco, and building a powerful fleet, which, many tell us openly, 
is meant to be used against England. The War Academy of Annopolis 
and the War College of New York are studying the strategy of a 
struggle with England. ‘“ Quousque tandem,” we may well ask, 
stung and wounded by the continual insults and affronts which 
American jingoism and suspicion seem determined to inflict upon us. 
It is useless to tell our kinsmen that a war between England and the 
United States would spell the ruin of our common race throughout 
the world! Such is the present tension that, the moment the United 
States assailed us, our enemies in Europe would seize their opportunity. 
And thus “ the Nebraska Kid,” as with American amenity Mr. Bryan 
is called, is playing the game of Russia and the enemies of civilisation. 

This then is the political situation to-day. Russia and France, 
with China, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro at their call, 
secretly hostile to the British Empire; Japan apparently “ placated ” 
by Russia ; the United States on the verge of the rule of an Anglo- 
phobe president ; Germany, Austria, and Italy coldly watching our 
oscillations; Denmark and Holland probably inclined to the Dual 
Alliance, and England without a visible ally. Plainly, then, the 
standard of strength which sufficed a decade ago is now inadequate. 
Isolation must inevitably demand its price, if it is to be free from risk, 
and that price is an enormous military and naval outlay. Responsible 
British ministers have not yet grasped this fact, as Mr. Goschen’s 
evasive answers to Sir Charles Dilke’s questions in the House of 
Commons clearly show. The country at large has not grasped it, 
and will not till it is taught. And therefrom comes our present peril. 
Great as our armaments have been, they are not great enough to 
ensure to us the mastery of the sea against a large combination, or 
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even against the alliance of France, Russia, and Turkey, if we stand 
alone. 

With us, it is true, will be the incomparable advantage of concen- 
trated direction against a number of allies; with us, too, all the 
passion and fervour which great ideals and high resolves can kindle. 
If we do go down we shall have at least the consolation of knowing 
that we have battled against oppression and iniquity alone, and that 
our defeat is the victory of evil. The thought that they are striking 
against the enemies, not only of our country, but also of freedom and 
civilisation, will nerve our soldiers and sailors for the greatest sacrifice 
which man can make. But right, unfortunately is not might ; and 
noble enthusiasm, though it adds strength, cannot wholly overcome 
material weakness. It is our duty as a nation to arm and prepare, 
that if possible our very strength may avert the horrors of war ; or if 
the last and greatest evil must come upon us, that we may survive the 
struggle with Empire intact. Athens, in her hour of trial, has set us 
the example, and if we rise to her heights, even should we fall, 
posterity will say, “They fell, but how gloriously!” Everything 
that is dear to cultured and civilised man is the meaning of England 
to us ; and we should sacrifice everything to the preservation of that 
which the effort of generations has won for us. The victory of our 
enemies would bring the annihilation of our country, and of the joy 
of life. 

In the past we have had to struggle with combinations, but in 
both the wars of the French Revolutions and the contest with our 
revolted American colonists, we were not assailed by the combination 
at the outset. The American revolt began in 1774, and the insurgents 
were then without army or navy. Not for two years did France 
enter the lists, and she gave us ample time and warning for prepara- 
tion. Then, as the sun of our success set in the west, Spain took up 
arms against us in 1779; Russia organized an unfriendly league of 
neutrals against us in 1780; and in the same year the attitude of 
Holland forced us to attack her. Thus our enemies, who could easily 
have crushed us by combining at the outset, entering the war one by 
one, enabled us to make head against their assaults. And yet, as it 
was, a Franco-Spanish fleet cruised triumphant in the Channel, and, 
could the allies have agreed, or had they been commanded by a man 
of even Villeneuve’s capacity, might have anticipated the dreams of 
Napoleon and ended for ever the dominion of England. We had lost 
our command of the sea; we could only with the utmost difficulty keep 
the impregnable rock of Gibraltar ; disaster followed disaster, and it 
seemed to many that we could never recover. Nodney’s victory of 1782 
alone saved us, but that priceless possession Minorca was surrendered, 
never to be regained. The peace was a disastrous one for us, and yet 
it was not obtained without difficulty. Says Mr. Lecky, “ Candid 
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men will remember how enormously England was outnumbered by 
her enemies, how doubtful, even yet [in 1783] was her naval ascen- 
dancy, how fatally it might have been affected by a single naval 
defeat.” So that they were glad to think we had survived the 
conflict. 

Statistics of the relative strength of England and the combination 
in this war are most difficult to attain—and I doubt whether they 
would be of much value when obtained. The fleet rose from a 
strength of 322 ships in 1774, to 632 in 1783—that is, it doubled. 
In the interval between 1783 and 1793 occurred a dispute with 
Spain, about Nootka Sound, which enabled us to begin the Revo- 
lutionary war with a fairly strong and well-prepared navy. The 
figures for the various fleets were, in 1792, according to James— 
Ships of the line: England, 115; France, 76; Spain, 56; Hol- 
land, 49. 

The English figure is the net figure, when all deductions have been 
made; from the other figures very large further deductions had to be 
made before their fleets were combined against ours. We declared 
war against France alone, in February, 1793; and at the outset it 
was not England but France that lacked allies. On our side were 
enlisted the tepid energies of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, the military 
resources of Hanover, Prussia, and Austria, and even the countenance 
of Russia. France herself was torn in sunder by intestine quarrel ; 
Toulon, the great military port in the Mediterranean, passed into our 
hands in August, 1793, and with it no less than 30 ships of the line, 
and an immense quantity of stores and war material. Thus, whilst 
the French fleet was diminished at a most critical moment, the 
English was correspondingly increased. We were allowed to win our 
first victory, that of June 1, 1794, over a single enemy, France alone. 

Not till 1795 did Holland join France, and then she could only con- 
tribute badly built and weak line-of-battle ships, which, though 
manned by seamen of stubborn courage, were quite incapable, ship 
for ship, of holding their own against ours. In 1797 Spain became 
one of our enemies, but here again the Spanish fleet was simply con- 
temptible, whether in the quality of its ships or the seamanship of its 
men. By 1801 we had the whip-hand of our foes, and dangerous 
though the Armed Neutrality was, coupled with the fact that a hostile 
Denmark could cut us off from naval supplies, which were then drawn 
from the Baltic, we were strong enough to make ourselves respected 
by the neutrals, whilst we did not relax our vigour against France. 
When, in 1803, we were again menaced by the great combination, 
we had not made sensational reductions in our personnel or matériel, 
though we had certainly practised an unwise economy; and we 
resumed the struggle under much the same conditions as before. 

At the outbreak of the war of the Revolution, we are only too apt 
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to forget that the internal condition of the French marine was 
desperate. The personnel had, by the excesses of the Revolution, been 
deprived of trained officers, and discipline was extinct ; crews elected 
their captains and lieutenants, and only obeyed them when they felt 
the inclination. Patriotism was all that was wanted to handle a ship ; 
splendid French courage and republican opinions would render the 
French fleet invincible. The corps of skilled marine gunners was 
broken up; science and professional aptitude were at a discount. A 
scratch team of officers was collected from merchantmen; soldiers 
were put on board to act as sailors; and the fieets put to sea. Con- 
temporary opinion in France gives us abundant proof of their low 
quality. Wolf Tone said, in 1796, “ I augur the worst possible event 
from any business in which the marine of France is engaged.” 
Hoche wrote to the Directory that the captains preferred lying in 
harbour to manceuvring ships, of which they knew nothing but the 
shape. ‘Truguet, minister of marine, speaks of “le matériel épuisé, 
la manque presque total d’officiers.” General Simon complains to 
Hoche that “la marine n’a ni votre zéle ni votre activité.” On the 
eve of Trafalgar the unhappy Villeneuve wrote to Decrés, “ Nous 
avons de mauvais mats, de mauvaises voiles, de mauvais gréements, de 
mauvais officiers, de mauvais matelots.”” And the French and Spanish 
admirals unanimously agreed, at a council of war, “ that the ships.of 
the two nations are for the most part badly equipped, and that a part 
of their crews has never exercised at sea.”” Lamentable as was the 
state of the French fleet, that of the Spanish was worse. Nelson’s 
quick eye saw that it was badly manned, and he was certain that six 
British barge crews could have taken any of the Don’s battleships. 
Their officers were as bad as the men, and were quite incapable of 
manceuvring their ships smartly. It took them twenty-four hours 
to unmoor, when a British ship unmoored in twenty-four minutes. 
Finally, the ships were ill kept and in bad order. 

When considering the victories which we achieved, apparently 
against such heavy odds, it is only just to take this into account, and 
to remember Napoleon’s saying, that the moral is to the material as 
three to one. The odds, we shall then find, were really on our side ; 
and so they must always be if we are to win victories. In European 
war, equal numbers of equally brave men, in equally strong and well- 
constructed ships, handled and organized with equal skill, could only 
fight indecisive battles ; an obvious truism which might be remembered 
by those who seem to imagine that the English fleet has the pre- 
rogative of victory. Both France and Russia have a very large and 
carefully trained personnel available; thty are abundantly supplied 
with officers of skill and experience, far better, in proportion, than 
England; and they have ample reserves. There is no Power in 
Europe of whose battleships we could say that six barge crews could 
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capture any one of them. We cannot, then, count upon any telling 
superiority in the quality of our personnel. We may have some 
advantage in the number of long-service men we possess, but this will 
be counterbalanced by our lack of trained lieutenants, and of a proper 
reserve. 

Now our material strength is conditioned by the strength of our 
personnel. It is useless to include in estimates of naval strength 
ships which we cannot man during the earlier stages of the conflict ; 
or again, ships which we cannot officer. It would be dangerous in 
the extreme for us to send out against opponents of the calibre of 
France and Russia—Nelson said: ‘always outmancuvre but never 
voard a Russian ’’—ships with crews lacking cohesion and skill, and 
with officers who did not know their business thoroughly. It would 
be dangerous because, judging from the very plain lesson of the last 
French war, the ships would be probably lost, and added to our 
opponent’s strength. And so in considering our present force we 
must fix our eyes upon personne/ rather than matéric/, and upon officers 
rather than men. By far the most important rank in the navy is that 
tilled by the lieutenant. He is like the driving belt which connects 
the shafting with the machinery ; he is the leader of men rather than 
the manceuvrer of the ship—though on small vessels he may be this. 
Bred up to the service from boyhood; impregnated with the keen 
esprit de corps which pervades our staff of officers; accustomed from 
youth to command and to bear responsibility; believing in himself 
with a buoyant confidence as he believes in his country; trained to 
the utmost in the management of the ship’s weapons and of the sub- 
ordinates whom he commands; accustomed to danger and occasions 
which demand cool and rapid judgment; strong, frank and open in 
character, his is a singularly attractive personality. Men like him 
cannot be speedily improvised. How he would fare when pitted 
against the continental officer, who is undoubtedly more of a theorist, 
I do not know. Each would possess certain points of advantage, but 
it requires a naval officer to decide such a question as this, and the 
opinion of a civilian is hardly, here, worth having. 

The manufacture of a lieutenant is a tedious process, requiring, if 
we may believe naval evidence, a training of some nine years. ‘The 
period of training is protracted in part because cadets enter at an 
early age. Thus we cannot suddenly increase our strength. The 
estimates for 1896-7 show a total of 1,163 lieutenants and sub-lieu- 
tenants in our navy, of whom 750 are on active service. This leaves 
413 available for the ships which we should mobilise on the outbreak 
of war. It is then a simple matter to calculate how many ships this 
number would give us, as the complement of lieutenants assigned to 
ach ship can be readily ascertained from the Navy List. We could 
not safely under-officer our vessels, nor could we, without great risk, 
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introduce too great a leaven of half-trained officers from the Naval 
Reserve. Assuming that we should select our very best ships, we 
could add to our squadrons now in commission— 





ae 2 Majestic class. 2 Power fuls. > 
: Ships Renown 1 Endymion. Oeulese, Go 
j ~ inn Sanspareil and Benbow. 3 Eclipses. wa 73 — 
ak 20 Older Battle-ships. 27 2nd class Cruisers. [ 2 
9 “2 
oo Imperieuse, 10 Torpedo Gunboats. SO,A60 maem. 
» * 3 cluroras. 30 Destroyers. 


requiring on this normal complement 440 lieutenants and 26,000 to 
27,000 men. This is the very limit of our tether, and may be taken to 
be the extreme force which—were all the ships ready-—we could get 
to sea in ten days. No allowance is made for absentees, and yet of 
415 officers, by the laws of nature, some will at any given moment be 
incapacitated by illness. 

To these must be added our commissioned ships—other than coast 
and port guard ships—in service in European waters. For these the 
figures are: 





1st class 1st or 2nd Small Cruisers 
Battleships class or Torpedo Destroyers. 
_ Cruisers, Gunboats. 
Channel . . . 6 R 4 4 ‘ . ‘ P e 6 
Mediterranean « ‘ ' 6! . . e 6 


and in reserve in the Mediterranean—to be commissioned by the 
crews of the old and slow gunboats on the station—not included above, 
two old ironclads of small size, and seven torpedo-boats. The total 
British force stands, then, at 49 armoured and 116 unarmoured ships 
in Europe. This is a formidable force, though weaker than the 
Franco-Russian aggregate, and therefore I think that the attack will 
come, if possible, when it is not all available. 

The essential difference between the war of our own day and the 
wars of the past is in the increased rapidity with which blows are 
now struck. Organization has wrought the change, and organization 
in the modern sense has been “ made in Germany,” not developed in 
England. In the Revolutionary war, whilst the mobilisation of our 
Channel fleet took from February to July, more than a year inter- 
vened between the beginning of hostilities and the first pitched battle 
with the French fleet. In a future war the pitched battle will pro- 
bably be the beginning of the war; the thunderbolt will come sud- 
denly from the overcast sky. The main difficulty will be for our 
enemies to effect their concentration, and to place their fleets upon a 
war footing without our knowledge; for Admiral Colomb has truly 
said that, owing to the telegraph and energy of the press, little 
happens nowadays which we do not learn immediately. Here, how- 
ever, comes in the advantage of being the aggressor, and the value of 

(1) Since the above was written one first-class battleship and one first-class cruiser 


have been withdrawn from our fleet in the Mediterranean. France has also sent the 
first-class battleship, Martel, now under trial, round to Brest. 
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the time element. France and Russia will have on their side the 
advantage of being the assailant, and they will be able to select the 
date, the hour, and the manner of the assault. England, acting on 
the defensive, inasmuch as the pacific temper of her citizens would 
never tolerate such an act as the sudden seizure of the Toulon Fleet, 
however good justification there might be for it; and with statesmen 
who cannot venture to act upon Cromwell’s precept, ‘a word and a 
blow, but the blow first,’ would be taken off her guard, and might 
be crushed before she could recover. Even with an ideal system of 
mobilisation she must be at a great disadvantage, because she has not 
to strike, but to guard against being stricken. It is well known that 
our system of mobilisation is not ideal, and that it has never 
been seriously tested. The difficulties are immense, but it is of 
supreme importance that we should grasp the critical value of the 
time element, and that the nation should be ready to pay for the 
measures required. A very serious weakness is the doubt which 
prevails in England and abroad as to the readiness of our Fleet Reserve. 
Whenever a sudden call for a ship is made, the odds are at least consider- 
able that she will be found unprepared. The instances of the Gibraltar, 
of the Swiftsure, and of the Particular Service Squadron, which took not 
forty-eight hours but eleven days in getting to sea, are too fresh in our 
minds to be forgotten. Very instructive, too, is the remarkable con- 
fession—which I have culled from the Naural and Military Records— 
that hitherto it has been the custom to make good the objects de- 
veloped in our torpedo-boats only as occasion offered; in fact, says 
the journal frankly, boats disabled in one year’s manoeuvres were 
generally kept waiting for repairs till the advent of the next year’s 
mobilisation. Facts such as these fill us with concern, and make us, 
perhaps with good reason, apprehensive of initial defeat. They show 
that our organization is not yet abreast of its own time, and that the 
risk of a surprise is very real. Our assailants, as they can lay their 
plans for a definite date, will be able to have everything ready for a 
sudden attack. They can put stores, coal, ammunition on board ; see 
that all defects are made good by the given date ; arrange that their 
reserve ivscrits shall be within reach ; in a word, without any show or 
display that would attract attention, oil the machinery of mobilisation. 

The question then arises—at what date or season is such an attack 
most to be apprehended ? I should reply, at the moment when we are 
weakest, and that is just after our mancuvres. The mobilised ships 
come back from the month’s exercises with numerous slight defects, 
which are in some cases then taken in hand. The boilers want 
attention, and the machinery may have to be opened out. The men 
are given seven days’ leave, whilst the same privilege is granted to the 
bulk of the officers. At the same time, the Channel Squadron goes 
into dock for its annual refit ; its personnel is given leave by watches ; 
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and then one of our most powerful fleets is demobilised. Add that at 
this date two or three of the Mediterranean battleships are usually in 
dock at Malta, and we have the measure of our insecurity. Our right 
hand—the fleet in commission—is nerveless ; our left hand—the fleet 
in reserve—is paralysed. Is it wise or prudent to permit so many 
powerful ships to be simultaneously withdrawn from our first line ? 

All the great navies of Europe hold annual manceuvres, for which 
they mobilise a certain number of ships, in addition to their fleets 
usually in commission. The French manceuvres are generally held 
during July, a little before ours; the Russian and German after ours. 
Though the French usually demobilise their fleet about July 30, 
whilst ours is yet at sea, there is nothing to prevent their keeping it 
rather longer in commission in any year which they may select, so as 
to have their maximum strength available after our fleet is reduced to 
its minimum. This, it seems to me, is a danger against which it is 
very difficult for us to guard, as we have not the initiative, and ships 
which like ours are much at sea must be docked at some time or other. 
Then, contemporaneously with the French manceuvres, assume strong 
Russian fleets exercising in the Baltic and Black Sea. The weapons, 
with which the blow at us can be struck, are ready and sharpened ; our 
armour has been temporarily laid aside for repair. A cause of quarrel 
is always at hand; there are Egypt, Newfoundland, the Niger, and 
Constantinople. A note from France and Russia demanding the 
evacuation of Egypt might precede by a few hours the news of the 
passage of the Dardanelles by the Black Sea Fleet, and of the con- 
centration of the French North Sea and Mediterranean Squadrons 
with all their reserves. At the same time we should hear that the 
Baltic Fleet had passed the Sound. There would be frantic, despairing 
haste at our dockyards; determined effort to achieve the impossible, 
and get great fleets at sea; great heroism, I doubt not, on the part of 
our navy with what ships could be sent out; but all too late. A 
sledge-hammer blow could be dealt to us in the Mediterranean ; the 
Channel would have passed from our control. Whether under these 
circumstances invasion would or would not be attempted may be 
debated in England; our enemies tell us plainly that they would 
essay it. Forty-eight hours’ start in modern war means victory. 

In all this I am supposing that we shall be surprised, and that 
France and Russia entertain sinister designs against the British 
Kmpire. Probably many will think me a rank pessimist—and yet is 
not the pessimism which can foresee a possible risk less dangerous than 
the optimism which trusts that somehow or other all will come right ? 
The stake for France and Russia is absolutely negligible compared 
with their chance of gain. Without an army we cannot strike at 
either, and as a Frenchman said but the other day, “‘were the whole 
French fleet at the bottom of the sea, life at Paris would be no less 
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pleasant than it is at present.”” But were the whole British fleet at the 
bottom of the sea—or, indeed, blockaded in one of those “ ports of 
refuge’ which we are going to build on our coast—life in London 
would be the life of a besieged and hunger-stricken fortress, with no 
possibility of relief. 

However, I will assume that forewarned will in this case be fore- 
armed, and that we shall take precautions against such a surprise as | 
have outlined. There still remains the incontrovertible fact that our 
enemies, having the initiative, must, humanly speaking, be before- 
hand with us. They can assail us in three ways; by direct military 
attack, by the economic pressure of an attack on our commerce, or by 
the predatory system of bombardments which France has re-discovered 
and systematised. For these apostles of progress, these soldiers in the 
van of civilisation, will, they tell us, “ with quick firers and high ex- 
plosives attack the open towns, the ports, and the merchant shipping ” 
of their rival. They practise and rehearse the murder of helpless 
non-combatants—for that is involved in this new theory of war. Half 
the French Mediterranean fleet has been this year bombarding the 
seaports of Provence. They justify their action by fine words, but 
they tell us openly that pity in war “n’est que de la lacheté, de la 
faiblesse ou de la sottise.’’ In Sherman’s cruel words they would leave 
us only eyes to weep. ‘The horrors of a struggle in which each side 
would massacre unoffending women and children—for we should be 
driven to retaliate inexorably—may well make us shudder. But we 
should do more than shudder, we should take steps to make such 
proceedings impossible. 

France and Russia, if they contemplate such barbarous wickedness, 
such an unloosing of the devil which abides in every nation’s heart, 
though chained and bound down by law and precedent, will be capable 
of anything. They tell us pretty plainly that there are no laws of 
war but strength and self-interest. They have, then, no inconvenient 
philanthropic scruples to deter them from taking us by surprise, when 
they have matured their plans for our ruin, and are quite certain of 
our isolation. 

With a fair start we could get to sea for service in Europe 49 
armoured and 116 uwnarmoured ships, as we have seen, in possibly 
seven days, and probably not less than a fortnight. This would be 
our whole fighting strength ; behind, we should have no trained officers 
and few men, though a moderate number of ships. All our vast 
shipbuilding resources would be clean thrown away, as we have 
deliberately handicapped ourselves by refusing to provide an adequate 
staff of officers or a sufficient and well-trained reserve. The merchant 
marine, in our past struggles so glorious a source of strength, would 
be only a cause of weakness, with its vast proportion of polyglot 
aliens and its ever-dwindling backbone of Britishers. The advance of 
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the foreigner in it is simply terrifying. The percentage was 4-2 in 
1850, 9 in 1860, 10 in 1870, 13°8 in 1880, 18-7 in 1891 and over 
36 in 1894. It is doubtful whether we could safely withdraw from it 
the Naval Reserve officers or men; or indeed take up from it the 
British material which mans our sailing ships. The latter must be 
laid up. At the same time the number of fast ocean-going British 
steam-ships is stationary or declining, whilst France, Russia, Germany, 
and the United States have in recent years acquired, or are now 
rapidly adding, such vessels for the express purpose of using them in 
war against our commerce. There is great reason to doubt whether 
our, or indeed any existing war cruiser, could catch the fastest of 
these craft. The prospect of a number of swift ships, which we cannot 
overtake or bring to action, sweeping the sea of our slow tramps is 
not a pleasant one. 

It is usually agreed, or rather it used to be generally agreed, that 

our sole chance of success in war lay in a close blockade of our 
enemies’ ports. The plan of mere observation would be dangerous in 
the extreme, because, in the first place, it leaves our commerce very 
ill protected, and because, in the second place, it allows the hostile 
fleets to effect against us combinations of divers kinds, some of which 
might be ruinous to us. Repeated naval mancuvres, both in France 
and England, have shown the great difficulty of finding a hostile fleet 
when it had once got to sea. Who, for instance, would not have 
argued a priori this year, that Lord Walter Kerr, with his thirty-nine 
fast craft, knowing from what port Admiral Seymour was steaming 
and for what port he was bound, knowing also the time limit, the 
general direction of Seymour’s movements, and the speed of his fleet, 
was bound to run down the Reserve Fleet long before it neared its 
destination? But he did not; and his failure is followed by the 
similar unsuccess of Admiral Gervais in finding a slower and weaker 
squadron than his own, though in the confined waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. <A fleet leaves port and it is lost within a certain area of sea 
determined by the coal endurance of the feeblest ship. Unfortunately 
that area is too large to be searched effectively by the limited number 
of cruisers at the disposal of any admiral. To have French and 
tussian squadrons of battleships and cruisers ranging the waters 
undiscovered and unwatched, or covering operations against our com- 
merce and colonies, would be a reductio ad absurdum of our claim to 
command the sea. We must then, if we are to win, blockade the 
enemy’s ports. 

These ports are briefly Brest, Toulon, Cronstadt or Libau, and 
the harbours in which the Russian Black Sea and Mediterranean fleets 
may have concentrated—probably behind the screen of the Darida- 
nelles, which in the hands of the Turk are virtually in the hands of 
Russia. Brest we can watch from our English bases, though Plymouth 
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is quite unfit to shelter a large fleet. In Brest there will be—if the 
French fleet has not had time to escape—seven armoured ships, capable 
of steaming twelve or thirteen knots, and eight capable of about nine 
knots. In Toulon there will be 21 armoured ships good for twelve 
knots, and six slower and older. In the Sea of Marmora will be six fast 
and modern Russian battleships, supported by two or three rather in- 
ferior ironclads from the Mediterranean. At Cronstadt there will be 
five ships good for thirteen knots, and as many of a slower type. The 
grand total available is thus for Russia and France 60, against our 49. 
Numbers then are not on our side, though, to a certain extent, quality 
will be. Our newest ships are probably better than the newest Irench, 
and they certainly carry much more coal and ammunition. Our vessels 
are also of larger displacement, and a little more heavily armed. But 
when this is said, it is not very much, and it certainly fails to make 
up for insufficient numbers. 

A somewhat antiquated report of three admirals, who considered 
the manoeuvres of 1888, urged that where a good anchorage existed, 
near at hand, the British blockading force should have four battle- 
ships to the hostile three; when there was no such anchorage, five to 
three. And yet we find that no coaxing of statistics will give us even 
the lower figure of strength, as we stand to-day. We have not enough 
ships, we have not enough men, and we have not enough officers. In 
the Baltic we have no base, nor can we without great difficulty find 
one suitable for heavy battleships. ‘The attitude of Denmark is so 
doubtful that we should probably be driven to abandon this sea. In 
any case, we have not the military strength to seize a position on 
Russian soil after the American or Japanese precedent. In the 
Mediterranean we have nothing that would serve against Toulon ; 
as Malta is too far off. Maddalena, which Nelson used, is now 
Italian ; Port Mahon, Spanish. In the Levant we are quite without 
a base, though here, if we were strong enough, we could easily seize 
one of the Turkish islands. But Toulon will be the “ pivotal” point 
on which all will turn. It is 625 knots from it to Malta, and 700 
knots to Gibraltar. Thus ships leaving the blockading squadron to 
coal, refit or revictual, must at economical speed be absent at the 
very least a week. Few battleships carry a supply of fuel for 
longer than twenty or twenty-four days, if indeed for so long ; and a 
reserve must always be maintained on board. If we put the reserve 
at four days’ consumption, each battleship will require to coal every 
fortnight or eighteen days, and will be absent a week. That is, of 
twenty blockading ships, six or seven will always be absent, leav- 
ing only thirteen to face the enemy. And in my imaginary distri- 
bution of the British fleet, I find that only twenty-eight armour-clads 


can be spared for the double task of watching Toulon and the 
Black Sea. 
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Italy, with her magnificent bases at Spezia and Maddalena, could 
help us here, if she would. But her consent must depend upon 
Germany, and Germany and England are friends no longer. 
Despite their quarrels, despite the clash of their apparent interests, 
I believe that if England held out the branch of olive Germany 
would not turn her back upon us; or that, if Germany approached 
England and cast off her philo-Russian policy, our statesmen might 
listen in season. It is our only hope and our only help, as any 
alliance with Russia can never last, and must tend to strengthen the 
hands of Russia to a dangerous extent; whilst for Germany, too, 
English aid means salvation from the Slav menace. Signor Bonamico, 
in his most interesting chapter, shows, I think clearly, that difficult 
as the reconciliation of England and Germany may be, it is not 
impossible, and that it would bring benefits countless to Kurope. Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson is at one with him on this head. The expulsion 
of the Turk would be possible; the reign of peace would be pro- 
longed; and the waning sea power of the “ Triplice ” reinforced by 
the British fleet, could render war impossible. 

The alternative is a vast naval outlay and conscription. Let the 
public choose ; and let it at the same time remember that there is no 
third alternative if the British Empire is to last. During the past 
month we have had to bewail our inability to succour the Armenians ; 
to-morrow it may be that our tears will run for our own sufferings. 
Amidst the chorus of shrieks and groans at a policy of non-interven- 
tion how few Englishmen have had the moral courage or insight to 
recognise that their own indifference to the military and naval position 
of their own country, their own love of ease and wealth, are the causes 
at once of England’s helplessness before the mighty alliances which 
dominate Europe, and of the Sultan’s contempt for their remon- 
strances. Jor that indifference and selfishness they may yet have to 
smart bitterly ; when the vials of wrath for the crimes of the Turk 
are poured forth over Europe. 


Hl. W. Witson. 







































LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGNATION. 


In French books of etiquette, great stress is laid upon the social im- 
portance of making a good sortiv. The pith of the advice given is, that 
the secret of a successful sortie is to await an occasion for making some 
pointed remark which should command the interest of the Sa/on where 
one happens to be a visitor, then make one’s bow, and retire gracefully 
before the appropriateness of one’s parting words has been forgotten. 
It seems to me that Lord Rosebery has based the manner and occasion 
of his retirement from public life on the rules laid down by Parisian 
professors of etiquette. Whatever else he has accomplished, or failed 
to accomplish, as Leader of the Liberal Party, he has made his exit 
at the time and in the form best calculated to attract public attention. 
His retirement from the Leadership has been greeted with a chorus 
of popular approval, on the part alike of his political supporters and his 
political opponents. Liberals feel it their interest to deplore the loss 
of his political services: Unionists feel it incumbent on them to 
recognise the public spirit which has led his lordship to prefer prin- 
ciple to party: and every body is pretty well of one mind that Lord 
Rosebery, when out of office, as well as out of power, is emphatically 
the right man in the right place, who has done the right thing at the 
right time. 

I have no wish to disturb in any way this harmony of congratulation. 
I allow that Lord Rosebery: has done the right thing in resigning the 
Leadership of the Opposition, and has undoubtedly been fortunate in 
his selection of an appropriate opportunity for performing the operation 
of the Happy Despatch. But I demur from the assumption that, as 
the leader of the Liberals, he was ever the right man or in the right 
place. The facts speak for themselves. It was an accident of fortune, 
I might almost say of birth, which caused Lord Rosebery to be 
selected first as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last administration, and then as Premier. Both as 
Foreign Secretary and as Chairman of the London County Council, 
his lordship had displayed many of the qualities which command 
the confidence of the British public; and the general feeling of 
relief occasioned by the news of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement was 
undoubtedly strengthened by the announcement that Lord Rose- 
bery was to be his successor. To speak the plain truth, however, 
the chief recommendation of the appointment, from the point of view 
of the man in the street, consisted in the fact that Lord Rosebery had 
been selected, on Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation, in lieu of Sir 
William Harcourt. Popular instinct, which seldom goes far wrong in its 
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appreciation of political character, attributed to Mr. Gladstone’s chief 
lieutenant the same absence of fixed principle, the same indifference to 
the means by which power can best be acquired and retained, the 
same unconcern for the interests of the country as compared with those 
of party, which had distinguished Mr. Gladstone’s long public career. 
Popular instinct, however, did not give Sir William credit for the 
commanding talents, the tactical skill, the generous aspirations, and 
the genuine though vacillating sincerity of purpose, which had to some 
extent redeemed the defects of the great Liberal leader as a practical 
statesman. With or without justice the announcement of Sir William 
Harcourt being entrusted with the duty of forming an administration 
on Mr. Gladstone’s resignation—as according to the ordinary rules of 
our political life he ought undoubtedly to have been—would have 
caused general consternation. When, however, Sir William seemed 
to have within his reach the Premiership for which he had worked so 
long and so zealously, it turned out that many of his colleagues 
refused to serve under him, that two leading sections of the Liberal 
party, the Separatists and the moderate Radicals, were not disposed to 
transfer their allegiance to him, and that his own chosen leader was 
not prepared to advocate his candidature. If common report is correct, 
Lord Rosebery owed his selection to the negative recommendation that 
he was not Sir William Harcourt, even more than he did to the positive 
recommendations of his own intrinsic merits. 

Whatever people may now say to the contrary, I believe the 
choice of Lord Rosebery as Premier was the best that could have 
been made in the interest of the Liberals. The majority, on the 
strength of which Mr. Gladstone re-entered office in 1892, only 
existed in virtue of a coalition between the Gladstonian Liberals and 
the Irish Nationalists. Nothing could be simpler than the terms of 
this coalition. The Liberals agreed to repeal the Union, in fact, 
if not in name; and the Nationalists, in consideration of Repeal 
being adopted as the policy of the Government, agreed to keep the 
Liberals in office. The compact was loyally carried out on both sides. 
By hook or by crook Mr. Gladstone contrived to force through the 
House of Commons a Bill conferring legislative and administrative 
independence upon Ireland ; and on every issue affecting British or 
Imperial interests, the solid Irish vote was placed at his absolute 
disposal. The Union would have been repealed if it had not been 
for the action of the House of Lords, which threw out the Home 
Rule Bill by an overwhelming majority. Its rejection was so mani- 
festly in accordance with popular sentiment, that the Government 
were afraid to follow the constitutional course of appealing to the 
constituencies. In an evil hour for his reputation Mr. Gladstone was 
induced to remain in office after the rejection of the Bill. Repre- 
sentations were made on the part of his Radical supporters, that 
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though the British public were indifferent to Home Rule, they might 
be excited to indignation by the ery that the hereditary branch of 
the legislature was attempting to override the authority of the popular 
chamber. The agitation, however, against the House of Lords 
proved an even more complete and more ignominious failure than the 
agitation in favour of Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone’s position became 
untenable ; and he took advantage of his advanced age to withdraw 
from public life. 

An attempt to speculate on what might have been, if events had 
fallen out otherwise than they did, is of all speculations the most 
futile. But, as a matter of opinion, I incline to the belief, that if 
Lord Rosebery had declined to accept the succession, indirectly offered 
him by Mr. Gladstone in 1894, it would have proved impossible to 
form a Liberal administration. I feel also confident that by so 
declining he would have placed himself in a stronger position than 
that which he now occupies. According to the Latin legal adage, 
Nemo tenetur ad impossibile ; and the task Lord Rosebery was asked 
to undertake was a manifest impossibility, not only for himself, but 
for any other potential leader. The Home Rule policy was a sort of 
Old Man of the Mountain, which no Liberal Government, at the 
period when Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister, could either shake 
off without being placed in a minority, or could continue to carry 
forward without encountering certain and disgraceful defeat. More- 
over, apart from the Irish difficulty, the Opposition was composed of 
any number of heterogeneous and conflicting elements, and was dis- 
tracted by personal jealousies and party rivalries. The Liberalism of 
the past had become a defunct power. The Liberalism of the future 
had not yet assumed any definite character. The Liberal party had 
for many a year degenerated into a Gladstonian party, organized 
ruled, and directed on the “one man” principle. The one man was 
gone, and there was nobody to take his place. 

If Lord Rosebery fully realised the conditions under which he 
must succeed to Mr. Gladstone’s inheritance, I can hardly reconcile 
his acceptance of a position which, politically speaking, was tanta- 
mount to the executorship of an insolvent estate, with my own esti- 
mate of his good sense and sound judgment. But it is no disparage- 
ment to his ability to assume that he failed at the time to realise what 
those conditions were. The opportunity of becoming the Prime 
Minister of England, an opportunity whose recurrence could be counted 
upon with any degree of certainty, might well have turned the 
scale in favour of acceptance even in the mind of an older and more 
experienced statesman. It is very difficult also for the most level- 
headed of successful men to discern how much of his success is due to 
his own merits, how much to the accidents of fortune. His lord- 
ship is not to be blamed if he considered that his well-earned repute, 
both as Foreign Minister and as Chairman of the London County 
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Council, the esteem in which he was held by his fellow-countrymen, 
the ability he had displayed both as an administrator and a speaker, 
had more to do with his being offered the Premiership than his high 
rank, his great wealth, his general popularity, coupled with the absence 
of any other leading Liberal who could be called upon to form an 
administration with any reasonable prospect of success. To any out- 
side observer the utter disintegration of the party which Lord Rose- 
bery was asked to lead was patent. The Liberal Parliamentary party 
in 1894 was, what it is to-day, a coalition of Home Rulers and of 
partizans of some special measure, such as the suppression of the 
liquor trade, the abolition of vaccination, the extension of the Board 
School system, the nationalisation of the land, the introduction of 
female suffrage, and so forth. Out of these materials it was impos- 
sible to create a party, and yet this was in fact the task Lord Rosebery 
was called on to accomplish. 

Bystanders, according to the old saying, see most of the game; but 
in the game played at Westminster Lord Rosebery was not a by- 
stander but a player. Now all players are apt to exaggerate the 
public interest taken in their game, and political players form no 
exception to the rule. Somehow or other, in as far as my own observa- 
tion extends, all our public men, irrespective of party, labour more or 
less under the delusion that the country is divided into two distinet 
and hostile parties, and fail to appreciate the fact that the policy of 
the United Kingdom, or at any rate of the predominant partner, is 
decided in the end not by party organizations or leagues, but by the 
opinion of the outside public, which as a rule cares little about party 
interests. It is therefore natural enough that Lord Rosebery should 
have believed the name of the Liberal party to be still a cry to conjure 
with in the country and should have held that the electorate attached 
immense importance to the fact of the party in office being called 
Liberals and not Conservatives. If I may venture to form a supposi- 
tion, I should imagine that when Lord Rosebery accepted the Premier- 
ship, he deemed it might be possible to reorganize and reconstruct the 
Liberal party upon a broader basis. If the English Liberals could be 
induced to repudiate Home Rule; if the Nationalists could be con- 
vinced that though all idea of repealing the Union must be assigned 
to the Greek Calends they had more to gain by keeping the Liberals 
in power than by turning them out of office; and if the English 
Radicals could be coerced into dropping the Newcastle Programme 
and the Little England policy, a combination might theoretically 
be formed which would preserve the name, the traditions and the 
authority of the Liberal party, and which would command the confi- 
dence of the country. If such a combination could be formed it was 
possible, if not probable, that the Unionist alliance might be broken 
up and that the Liberal Unionists who had never made up their 
minds to throw in their lot altogether with the Conservatives, might 
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be tempted to return to their old allegiance. To put the matter more 
plainly, Lord Rosebery might well have imagined that it was possible 
to resuscitate the Libera’ism of the Palmerston era. That he enter- 
tained some idea of this kind is, I think, obvious from his utterances 
during the early days of his short-lived Premiership. 

The admission made by Lord Rosebery on the first occasion of his 
addressing the House of Lords as Premier, to the effect that Home 
Rule could never be passed by a bare majority unless that majority 
represented also the dominant opinion of England, formed, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, a possible basis of compromise as between the 
Liberals and the Liberal Unionists. If the Liberals had acted on the 
hint thrown out by the Premier, and had agreed to the indefinite post- 
ponement of the Home Rule agitation, the Liberal Unionists would 
have been placed in a position of extreme difficulty. They had pro- 
fessed, in season and out of season, that they were still Liberals in 
heart as well as in name; that they had only receded from their 
former party because, in their opinion, the policy of Home Rule was 
fatal to the interests of the country: and that if Home Rule no 
longer barred the way they should be only too happy to return to 
their old allegiance. I donot believe the Liberal Unionists, as a body, 
would have accepted the compromise suggested by Lord Rosebery, 
but if the offer had been maintained and endorsed by the Liberals as 
a party, the Unionist alliance would have been subjected to a heavier 
strain than any it has yet sustained. Happily for the country, the 
compromise was practically withdrawn by its author on discovering 
that it was repudiated by his followers. Indeed, the sole result of the 
offer was to make manifest the hopeless divisions between the different 
sections of the Liberal party. The Nationalists lost no time in 
informing the Liberals that, if the policy indicated by the Premier 
were carried into execution, they would withdraw their support from the 
Ministry and place them in a minority. The Welsh Liberationists, 
the Prohibitionists, and the opponents of an hereditary chamber, or, 
in other words, the most influential sections of the Radical party, 
gave the Government to understand that, as the only chance of 
carrying the particular measures they had respectively at heart lay 
in the support of the Irish vote, they must insist on Home Rule 
being retained as the leading item in the Liberal programme; while 
the moderate Radicals, who probably approved privately of the pro- 
posed compromise, intimated that to postpone Home Rule indefinitely 
was to forfeit office and that the object for which they had chosen 
Lord Rosebery as Premier was to retain the party in office. Under 
these circumstances, Lord Rosebery had virtually to withdraw his 
compromise by explaining it away as the expression of an individual 
opinion, not as an official declaration of the policy of his ministry. 

I remember shortly after Lord Randolph Churchill had become 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of Commons, speaking 
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to his Lordship about certain attacks he had previously made on 
the late Khedive of Egypt, and suggesting that it might be well 
in his then position to take some opportunity of nullifying the, 
as I considered, undue severity of his strictures. He listened, as 
according to my experience he always did listen to any reasonable 
suggestion, with great attention, and after a little consideration, 
replied: ‘“ Perhaps it would have been better if I had never said 
what I did say, but, in my judgment, it is always a mistake to 
retract anything. What one has said one has said, and to try 
and explain it away only makes matters worse.” I am sure Lord 
Rosebery, who fully understood the instinctive appreciation of popular 
sentiment, which in the days of his health formed one of the most 
marked features of Lord Randolph’s character, will acknowledge the 
justice of this remark. I should be surprised if in his heart he did 
not regret his having adopted a different course, when he agreed, 
in obedience to party considerations, to explain that he really did not 
mean anything in particular by declaring that the consent of England, 
as the predominant partner in the firm of the United Kingdom, was an 
essential condition of Home Rule ever becoming an accomplished fact. 

Be this as it may, the issue, and the subsequent withdrawal of 
what may bo called the predominant partner manifesto, undermined 
the authority of Lord Rosebery. By its issue he had forfeited the 
confidence of the Nationalists and the Radicals ; by its withdrawal he 
had lost his hold upon the public who like a statesman to have the 
courage of his opinions. What is, perhaps, more important still, he 
was no longer in a position to coerce the various sections of his 
supporters into accepting his policy, on the plea that in the event of 
their refusal he would resign the Premiership. If the woman who 
hesitates is lost, the leader, who hesitates to lead, is lost with yet 
greater certainty. Still, so long as he was able to keep his party in 
power, there was no open revolt against his leadership. The people 
most interested, are commonly the best judges of their own personal 
interests; and the Liberals were well aware Lord Rosebery’s con- 
tinuance at the head of the government was essential to their own 
continuance in office. After all, he contrived to keep the Liberals in 
power for a year-and-a-half after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, and to 
have done so is an achievement no other Liberal Premier could have ac- 
complished. It was only when the Government was defeated, owing to 
causes for which Lord Rosebery was certainly not responsible, that the 
party made the notable discovery that their downfall was due to their 
having had a Peer for their Prime Minister. Nominally, his Lordship 
remained, till the other day, the leader of the Liberal party ; and if, by 
any chance,the majority by which the Unionist Ministry is keptin office, 
had been broken down, and had thereby rendered possible the return of 
the Liberals to power, Lord Rosebery would, as a matter of course, 
have been called upon to form an administration. So long as this 
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contingency seemed utterly remote, it mattered nothing who was the 
titular head of the party; but the moment this contingency came 
within the domain of possibilities, all the personal jealousies, sectarian 
animosities, and sectional rivalries in the ranks of the Opposition, 
which from one cause or another were hostile to Lord Rosebery, 
combined to contest his claim to the reversion of the Premiership. 
Such a contingency was, in the opinion of an influential section 
of the Liberals, offered by the outrages in Armenia. I do not assert 
that the agitation about the wrongs of Armenia was got up from party 
motives. On the contrary, I believe it to have been in the main a 
genuine outburst of popular sentiment. But I do assert that this 
agitation was taken advantage of by the Liberal organizations to 
discredit the Conservative Government. The Bulgarian atrocities 
outcry in 1876, led by Mr. Gladstone, had undoubtedly upset Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government : it was—so at any rate the Radical wire- 
pullers imagined—upon the cards that the Armenian outrages outcry, 
if led by Mr. Gladstone, might upset the Government of Lord 
Salisbury. If this was so, the time, in their opinion, had come for 
displacing Lord Rosebery as nominal leader of the party in favour 
of some Liberal prepared to adopt as his programme Home Rule, 
Disestablishment, the abolition of the House of Lords, and all the 
nostrums of advanced Radicalism. It is not necessary to be behind 
the scenes of political life to be aware that for months past a 
deliberate set has been made against Lord Rosebery on the part of 
a large and influential section of his supporters. 

I gladly affirm my opinion—however little that opinion may be 
worth—that Lord Rosebery in resigning the leadership was actuated 
by an honest conviction, that he could not endorse the policy of inter- 
vention in Armenia, recommended by Mr. Gladstone, without being 
unfaithful to the true interests of England. But I feel equally confi- 
dent that Lord Rosebery was well aware, that his supposed indifference 
to the wrongs of Armenia was not the cause of, but the pretext for, the 
intrigues against his leadership ; and that if he yielded again to the 
representations of his so-called followers, and took the lead in attacking 
the Government for not having done their duty in respect of Armenia, 
he would only retard a desertion which he was unable to avert. Asa 
matter of fact, Lord Rosebery resigned the leadership because he had 
no party left to lead, because a section of Radical malcontents were 
leaving no stone unturned to bring about his deposition, while the 
moderate Liberals, who preferred his leadership, were reluctant to come 
forward and support his claims. He retreated, doubtless of his own 
free will and choice, but the retreat was due to the conviction that 
retirement was preferable to dismissal. 

It would be to me a matter of personal regret if anything in the 
foregoing remarks should be regarded as intended to disparage Lord 
Rosebery’s political ability. Iam not one of those who hold that 
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his career as a Minister, or even as a Prime Minister, is necessarily at 
an end. He may or may not be a great statesman. In all times 
and all countries great statesmen are very few in number. But his 
lordship has many of the qualities which, in such a country as ours, 
enable a man to play a very high and even brilliant part in public 
life. Apart from his advantages of rank, repute, and fortune, he 
possesses a cool head, a sound judgment, a knowledge of the world, 
a faculty of lucid and telling statement, a gift of writing, and above 
alla keen understanding of the British public, of its prejudices, its 
likes and dislikes, its aims, ambitions, convictions, and aspirations. 
Given these advantages and these qualities, and Lord Rosebery might 
well be excused for applying to himself the remark of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes after his resignation of the Cape Premiership, and of saying 
“my political career is not ended but only beginning.” But if this 
anticipation is to be justified by events Lord Rosebery must take his 
stand on one side or the other. It is only in accordance with the 
conventional rules of English politics that Lord Rosebery, on resigning 
the Leadership of the Liberal party, should protest that his devotion 
to the Liberal cause remains unaltered. But professions of this 
kind made at such a moment are hardly to be taken seriously. Lord 
Rosebery must have profited very little by experience, if the events 
of the last four years have failed to teach him that the Liberal 
party is utterly disorganized, and that, if it is ever to be reorganized, 
it must be on a basis not only inconsistent with, but opposed to, all 
the principles and traditions of the old Liberalism of which he 
himself is almost the last conspicuous representative, As a peer his 
lordship, whatever his views may be as to the House of Lords, 
cannot be blind to the advantages England derives from the presence 
of a powerful aristocratic element in the administration of public 
affairs. Asa man of large fortune he is bound to uphold the rights 
of property. As a statesman he must be opposed to all revolutionary 
changes in our Constitution. As a patriot he must be hostile to the 
disintegration of the United Kingdom and to the abandonment of 
our Imperial position. And as a man of common sense he can have 
no sympathy with the fallacies propounded by Liberationists, 
temperance fanatics, social purity reformers, labour delegates, and 
socialists, in the name, and under the tacit sanction of the Liberal 
party. By conviction as well as by birth, position, and temperament, 
his place is with the Unionist majority, not with the Separatist 
minority. 

There is only one valid consideration which can, I think, be ad- 
duced in favour of Lord Rosebery’s remaining nominally a member 
of the Liberal party. It may be said, and said with truth, that it 
will be an evil day for England when the country is divided into two 
parties—one, roughly speaking, representing the classes; the other, 
the masses. In this view I share most fully; and it is on this account 
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I have always held that Mr. Gladstone inflicted a grievous injury on 
the country, when, by adopting the policy of Home Rule, he virtu- 
ally drove the classes, representing the education, the property, and 
the intelligence of the country, into the Conservative camp. But 
even if Home Rule had never come to the front, a like result could 
only have been retarded. The dominating fact of our political situa- 
tion is that all the fundamental reforms consistent with the mainte- 
nance of our Constitution have practically been accomplished, and that 
therefore the Liberals, as a reforming party, have lost their reason of 
being. Henceforward there can only be two great political parties in the 
United Kingdom, that of Constitutionalists and Revolutionists ; and 
by the laws of political gravitation men of property, education, and 
intelligence must drift towards the former and away from the latter. 
I appreciate most fully the evils inseparable from such a position ; 
but these evils will not be obviated by a small section of the classes 
giving the sanction of their influence and authority to the party of 
the masses. No one regrets more than I do the disappearance of the 
era when England was governed by two parties, differing on ques- 
tions of legislation, but holding the same views on all fundamental 
issues of national policy, and composed in the main of men of the 
same class, influenced by the same convictions, ideas, and interests. 
The system may have been imperfect from an ideal point of view, 
but it worked admirably in practice, and provided the country with 
the best Government it has ever had or is ever likely to have again. 

A recognition, however, of the benefits Great Britain derived from 
the old Party régime cannot blind one’s eyes to the fact that this 
régime belongs to a dead and by-gone era. We might as well dream 
of reviving the Heptarchy as of resuscitating the era of Peel and 
Russell, when the gentlemen of England were Whigs and Tories, 
rather by the accident of birth than by any marked divergence of 
abstract opinions. In the political struggles of the near future, the 
conflict will be of necessity fought upon lines involving the mainte- 
nance or destruction of our national institutions, and in such a con- 
flict those who are not with us are against us. Iam quite aware that 
this view of mine is not shared by a large section of Liberal Unionists, 
who still cherish the hope that, some day or other, there may again 
be a Liberal Party, to which men of property and education can give 
their support, not only in name but in reality. But, holding this 
hope to be a delusion, I may be pardoned if I say to them, as I would 
respectfully say to the late Leader of the Liberal party, your place is 
not temporarily only, but permanently, in the ranks of those who 
uphold the rights of property, individual liberty, freedom of con- 
tract, the maintenance of the Union, and the Imperial mission of the 
British Empire; in the ranks, to put the matter more concisely, of 
the Conservatives, not of the Liberals. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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“THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN.” 
A REPLY. 


In a recently published review of my book, The Present Evolution of 
Man, Professor Ray Lankester, while assenting in the main to the 
theories set forth in it, has some adverse criticisms to which I am 
anxious to reply; but before doing so it would be as well if first 
I placed before the many readers of this Review, who have no know- 
ledge of my work, a short resumé of the speculations in question. 
Such a resumé since it must be brief must necessarily be imperfect, 
and, therefore, [ am obliged to refer readers, who desire a fuller 
acquaintance with the problems dealt with, to the book itself. But 
even in the following sketch I hope to make my position tolerably 
clear, though I shall not be able to answer the numerous objections 
which may occur to the minds of those who are familiar with 
biological problems. 

Whenever a zymotic disease (c.g., scarlatina) afflicts the inhabi- 
tants of any country (e.g., England), we know, speaking generally, 
that some individuals take the disease so severely that they perish 
of it, whereas others do not take it at all, or, if they do, take it so 
mildly that they recover. Now offspring tend in all things to inherit 
the inborn peculiarities of their parents. A tree, for instance, begets 
another tree; a dog another dog; the offspring of a big man tend to 
be big; those of a fair man to be fair. And therefore a man weak 
against a disease tends to have children who are similarly weak, 
whereas the children of a man strong against it tend to be strong 
also. It follows, if in a country a disease be prevalent and deadly, 
it must tend year after year and generation after generation to sweep 
away those least able to withstand it, thus leaving the perpetuation 
of the race to the more immune; whence it further follows that year 
after year and generation after generation a race so afflicted must, by 
the elimination of the unfittest and the survival of the fittest, grow 
more and more resistant to the disease. This d priori conclusion is 
supported by a vast mass of positive evidence, for, throughout the 
world, races that have long been afflicted by a prevalent and deadly 
disease are more resistant than races that have been less afflicted, or not 
at all afflicted. The negro, for instance, is more resistant to malaria than 
the native of India, who in turn resists it better than the Englishman, 
whereas the latter, on the other hand, is more resistant to tuber- 
culosis than the native of India, and vastly more so than the negro. 
For this reason, also, whenever a disease overpasses its normal 
boundaries and enters lands where it was previously unknown, it 
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is death-dealing to a far greater degree than within its ancient seats, 
as is strikingly exemplified by the ravages caused in the New World 
by diseases from the Old. 

Besides disease, there are certain other agencies which are the cause 
of a great elimination of the unfit, and therefore the cause of a 
considerable evolution in the races afflicted by them. Such agencies 
are the various powerful narcotics, the use of which, for the pur- 
pose of producing pleasurable sensations, is now prevalent over by 
far the larger portion of the world; for instance, aleohol and opium. 
But unlike disease, the victims of which are drawn from the ranks 
of those who are physically susceptible, the victims of the various 
narcotics are, speaking generally, drawn from among those who are 
mentally susceptible, that is, from among those who crave greatly 
for that state of mind which excessive indulgence in them produces; 
and therefore, though narcotics cause death mainly by inducing 
disease, yet the evolution which results from their widespread use is 
a mental one. In countries where they are abundant and easily 
accessible to the mass of the population, they weed out, with more or 
less certainty and speed, during generation after generation, those 
that crave most for deep intoxication, leaving the race to the de- 
scendants of those that crave least for it. And therefore, genera- 
tion after generation, a race cursed by the prevalent use of any of 
them grows less and less mentally susceptible, till, at length, the 
great majority of its members crave so little for excessive indulg- 
ence, or crave for so mild a degree of indulgence, that they are no 
longer prejudicially affected in the struggle for existence. For this 
reason the South Europeans, the Greeks, the Italians, the South 
Frenchmen, and the Spaniards, who, for thousands of years have 
been in possession of a cheap and abundant supply of alcohol, are, as 
regards that poison, the most temperate people in the world ; whereas 
the North Europeans, the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the North Frenchmen, the Scandinavians, the Russians, and others 
are less temperate ; and savages of all kinds in all parts of the world, 
who have had little or no experience of alcohol, when they have the 
opportunity, are the most intemperate of all. So also as regards 
opium, the natives of India, who have longest used it, crave extremely 
seldom for excessive indulgence ; the Chinese, whose acquaintance 
with it is shorter, are more inclined to use it to an injurious extent ; 
whereas the Burmese, to whom it has been introduced within the 
memory of living man, are so much inclined to excessive indulgence, 
that, except we pass prohibitory laws, they perish in its presence, 
just as the Canadian Indians perish from alcohol in the absence of 
such laws. 

These, the evolution against disease and the evolution against 
alcohol, are the two lines of the present evolution of man which I 
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have discussed in my book, and concerning them Professor Lankester 
says :— 

“Mr. Reid’s general proposition seems in the case of alcohol, as in that of 
opium, to hold true. Like the diseases of the white man, unlimited alcohol 
blights the races of the New World and of Africa. The tendency of evolution is 
to produce a race immune to phthisis, syphilis, and the acute fevers, and capable 
of sitting down in the presence of floods of alcoholic liquor and barrels of opium 
without the desire to get drunk or narcotised.” But my critic adds: ‘“ However 
interesting and ingenious such speculations are, it is necessary to remember that 
the human mind, like the human body, is an extremely complicated mechanism, 
of which we are not justified in assuming that we have anything approaching to 
a complete understanding. . . . One important factor in the problem Mr. Reid 
does not even allude to, either in the earlier more general section of his book, or 
in that more especially relating to man. This is the peculiarity of organisms 
which Mr. Darwin termed correlation of variation.” 

Readers of Nature are aware that the subject of the “ correlation 
of variation ”’ has of late occupied a good deal of Professor Lankester’s 
attention. For the benefit of non-biological readers I had better 
explain that the term is used to describe variations which occur concur- 
rently. Of these there are two classes, but to one only is the term 
usually applied. In the first class are variations which have an 
obvious casual connection. For instance, with larger horns in the 
deer are usually associated a multitude of structures that have varied 
correspondingly—larger bones, stronger muscles, stouter ligaments, 
and so forth. In my book* I have explained (apparently to my critic’s 
satisfaction) that these co-adaptive variations are due to the increased 
strain which the larger horns put upon the rest of the structures, the 
variations of which are, therefore, to be regarded as acquired. In 
this class are also to be included such concurrent variations as have 
an obvious casual relationship, even though the one variation is not 
acquired by the individual as a consequence of the presence of the 
other ; as examples, [I may quote the association of the lofty neck 
with the long fore-limbs of the giraffe, the keen scent with the 
defective sight of the rhinoceros, the formidable horns with the teeth 
ill-adapted for combat of certain ruminants. In the second class are 
variations which, though they occur concurrently, have no obvious 
casual relationship. or instance, it has been found that in pigeons 
a long beak is usually correlated with large feet, and that a multi- 
plicity of horns in sheep is often associated with a coarser condition of 
the wool. Probably such variations have no connection in the sense 
that the one is caused in the individual by the other, but, it is likely, 
both depend on the same cause acting on the germ whence the animal 
springs. Like the associated lengthy fore-limbs and neck of the 
giraffe; but, unlike the associated larger horns and muscles of the 
deer, they are, therefore, probably both of them inborn or congenital, 
and not acquired; but unlike the limbs and neck, as unlike the 

(1) Vide pp. 108-19 
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horns and muscles, there is, as I say, this essential peculiarity that 
there is no obvious causal connection between them. In other words, 
while one of such a pair of correlated variations is more or less plainly 
useful to the animal possessing it, and tends, therefore, to be accen- 
tuated by selection, the other apparently is not useful, but appears 
and undergoes evolution only because it is, so to speak, a by-product 
or, if I may use the term, an accidental accompaniment of the other, 
the useful variation. To this latter class is generally limited the term 
which Professor Lankester uses in the passage quoted above.’ He 
admits that the elimination caused by zymotic diseases and narcotics 
has resulted in a protective evolution, but he is “ by no means con- 
vinced that the present and future evolution of man is being deter- 
mined exclusively or even mainly in the simple way and by the 
obvious factors which he has placed before us,’ and this largely 
because I have failed to notice the “important factor” of the “ corre- 
lation of variation,” 7.c., because I have failed to notice what other 
apparently unconnected variations (if any) are associated with the 
evolution against disease and narcotics. 

It might be supposed from the foregoing that the “ correlation of 
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variation ”’ is a commonly observed phenomenon ; as a matter of fact, so 
far as observation goes, it is, from the very nature of the case, extremely 
rare. We do not know, for instance, to what, if to anything, the 
absence of a visible tail in the bear, or the presence of a forked 
tongue in the serpent is correlated. Amid the vast multitudes, 
the millions of variations which occur in the plant and animal world, 
only here and there do we meet one which we know to be correlated to 
another in the sense I have indicated ; and, did a zoologist describe the 
minus evolution of the bear’s tail or the plus evolution of the tongue 
of the serpent, that critic of his work, who cavilled because he did not 
also describe possible, but, in the state of our knowledge, perhaps 
wholly undiscoverable correlated variations, would surely be considered 
somewhat exacting. I am unable, therefore, to take Professor Lan- 
kester seriously in this passage of his review. What he has there 

(1) It is right, however, to add that so far as I am aware, no attempt has hitherto 
been made to define the meaning of the words ‘‘ correlation of variation’’ as precisely 
as I have here tried todo. But I think most biologists will agree that my description 
pretty correctly expresses the meaning attached to them in their minds, and that two 
concurrent variations, which are both useful, and are therefore both accentuated by 
selection, are not generally included in the term. At any rate, it is sufficient for my 
purpose that such appears to me the meaning attached to them by Professor Lankester, as 
witness the following : ‘‘ My impression is that Mr. Wallace... stated at the Linnean 
Society that he agreed with me as to ‘ correlated variation’ sometimes accounting for 
a specific character which accordingly could not be regarded as due to utility” -... 
‘it seems to me in the highest degree probable that an obscure specific structure— 
highly effective as life-preserving or progeny-ensuring—will more or less frequently 
carry with it as a correlated variation a more obvious and measurable character in some 


remote part of the body, not effective, that is to say, not useful.’’—Nature, August 
20th, 1896. 
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written is not criticism. It is not even hypercriticism. He merely 
airs a singular hobby at a particularly unsuitable time. As Mr. 
Thistleton Dyer has recently said':— 

‘The correlation principle, as originally defined, dealt, then, with obvious and 
measurable characters. It is extended by Professor Lankester’s ‘suggestion’ to 
what is obscure, may-be unknown, and perhaps unknowable. In considering the 
probable utility of any specific character, we shall, if the extended principle be 
accepted, be always open to the objection that we cannot show that the character 
is not the outward and visible sign of some unobservable internal peculiarity. 
But that is a position which I do not think we are bound to accept till something 
more than a hypothetical case has been established.” 

“Tosum up: Mr. Darwin based the correlation principle on what is concrete 
and tangible, Professor Lankester extends it to what is intangible and hypothetical. 
It is not a question of what is ‘ apostolic and orthodox,’ but of what is susceptible 
of reasonable proof.” 


I think, then, that had I totally failed to discover the possible 
variations, which may be correlated on the one hand to weakness, on 
the other to strength against disease and narcotics, Professor Lan- 
kester’s criticisms would still have had little justification, but it will 
hardly be believed that, as a matter of fact, in my book, I do, at great 
length, describe the variation to which the weakness against narcotics 
is correlated, expressly stating that the latter is a by-product of 
the former,? and that Professor Lankester has completely ignored 
the circumstance. Moreover, let me add, no variation can possibly 
be correlated to weakness against zymotic disease, since this is a 
negative quality, implying absence of evolution (or variation) ; it 
merely implies that one organism (e.g., man) is liable to fall a prey to 
another (e.g., bacillus tuberculosis). Further, no variation can be 
stated to be correlated to evolution against zymotic disease in general, 
since such evolution, as far as we know, does not exist, the evolution 
being in particular races of men against particular diseases (c.g., 
evolution against tuberculosis is not protective against malaria). Again 
it is an improbable supposition that the evolution against each separate 
disease has correlated with it a separate by-product, since although 
very many races have undergone evolution against very many separate 
diseases, in no case has a correlated variation been observed. Lastly, 
since evolution against narcotics merely implies the elimination of a 
by-product (¢.c., the craving for indulgence for narcotics), it is improb- 
able here also that there can be any correlated evolution (i.c., a by- 
product consequent on the suppression of another by-product). 

However, Professor Lankester strives to remedy the deficiency of 
which he accuses me, and, continuing the paragraph from which I have 
quoted, says :-— 

*‘ The race which has evolved, or is evolving, strong germ-slaying phagocytes 
and brain-cells not to be tempted by alcohol or opium, may not improbably have 


(1) Nature, September 10th, 1896. (2) The Present Evolution of Man, p. 327. 
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concurrently developed, and as necessary concomitants of these qualities, other 
correlated qualities less advantageous, even disadvantageous. Conversely, those 
races naturally prone to zymotic diseases or drunkenness may possess correlated 
qualities of immense service in the struggle for existence—qualities which are as 
yet not suspected, or atany rate clearly recognised. And it is possible that after 
all the correlated qualities may lead to results (in regard to survival and pre- 
dominance) quite the reverse to those anticipated by Mr. Reid. Addiction to 
liquor may be the concomitant of vigorous, restless character, which, as possibly 
is the case with Northmen, gives the power of colonisation and mastery in spite of 
the injurious tendency to alcoholism. In such speculative forecasts as those of 
Mr. Reid, all the probabilities and possibilities must be looked at and weighed.” 


It is, of course, imaginable that high powers of resisting this or that 
disease, or the absence of a general racial inclination to get excessively 
drunk, may be correlated to unknown but highly disadvantageous 
qualities, and it is also imaginable that a liability to perish of measles 
or malaria or intemperance may, on the other hand, be correlated with 
variations of the greatest benefit in the struggle for existence.’ But, 
while there is no tittle of evidence in favour of such a hypothesis, there 
is very much that tells decisively against it ; for the simple fact is that 
whenever a race which has undergone evolution against this or that 
disease or narcotic, comes into contact with a race that has undergone 
no such evolution, the latter tends, under the new conditions, to become 
extinct and to be replaced by the former, as has happened and is 
happening on an enormous scale in America and Australia and 
Polynesia. 

It is clear, therefore, that even if mysterious qualities that work 
for good are correlated to the tendency to perish from disease or in- 
temperance, they cannot weigh much in the balance. In the single 
concrete example my critic ventures upon, he is clearly wrong, for 
were a vigorous restless character allied to a craving for alcohol, then 
the lowest savages, such as the Fuegians and the Australians, should 
be more vigorous than the Northmen. I think he is wrong also when 
he says in another passage :— 


‘“‘ The Scandinavians, who are naturally the deepest drinkers and drinkers of 
the strongest forms of alcohol known among men, probably enough were 
indulging in strong ale at the same time that the use of the grape was introduced 
from India into South Europe.” 


I say “I think,” because I am not clear as to his meaning. It is 
difficult to understand how Scandinavians can naturally be the deepest 
drinkers of this very recently-invented artificial product. He pro- 
bably means either that they are able to drink deeper of spirits without 
injury to themselves than any other races, or else that they are more 
inclined to intemperance. If he means the former, I can only say 

(1) The reader will observe, and I hape commend, the self-restraint with which I 


refrain from alluding to the possibility of a well-known dairy product occurring in the 
earth’s satellite. 
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that here again there is no tittle of evidence. If he means the latter, 
I can only repeat that savages are vastly more inclined to intemper- 
ance—so much so, that in the presence of alcohol they perish, whereas 
the Scandinavians survive. Moreover the civilisation of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral is so extremely ancient, that it is probable that its 
inhabitants understood the manufacture of wine long before the 
Scandinavians had emerged from their stone age, that is, before they 
had the very utensils in which ale could be manufactured. It must 
be remembered that the manufacture of wine is much more simple 
than that of ale. Without in the least understanding the art, I have 
myself made wine in the New Zealand bush by pulping peaches, and 
leaving the juice to ferment in a cask. 
Professor Lankester writes :— 


“Mr. Reid seems to be under the impression that the lines, or rather two of the 
lines of ‘the present evolution of man’ have been definitely and satisfactorily 
indicated by his speculations. I am far from admitting that he has done more 
than demonstrate and draw attention to some tendencies of that evolution.” 


And I gather that he has arrived at this conclusion because, in 
addition to my failure to discern the “important factor of the corre- 
lation of variation,” in his opinion— 

“It seems not improbable that the same line of argument which he applies to 
the effects caused by the consumption of these drugs might be applied to the con- 
sequences resulting from the prevalence of social customs and characteristics, ¢.g., 
chastity, indolence, inequality, the neglect or fostering of knowledge, and that 
similar, though perhaps less definite conclusions might be reached.’’ 


Professor Lankester’s remarks on correlation surprised me, but the 
passage just quoted reduces me to bewilderment. He has read my book 
and is, apparently, in cordial agreement with the arguments set forth 
in the earlier portion of it, since he writes in flattering terms of my 
attempt to disprove the theory that acquired traits are transmissible, and 
of my sketch of “‘ Mental Evolution.”’ Now all the customs and charac- 
teristics he mentions depend on acquired mental traits. How, then, 
can the fostering of knowledge, for instance, be a cause of evolution ? 
What direction will this evolution take? If a nation, bent on the 
advancement of science, carefully eliminated every stupid person, I can 
well understand that there would thereby result an evolution of the 
power of acquiring knowledge, but no nation has yet embarked on such 
drastic measures. On the other hand, if knowledge were fostered in 
the sense of encouraging research and education, then no doubt the 
members of successive generations would individually acquire better and 
better sets of mental traits, but, since such traits would not be trans- 
missible in the biological sense, no true evolution would result. 
Again, what line of evolution can result from chastity ? Unchastity, 
by inducing certain specific diseases, might lead to evolution, but with 
that evolution I have sufficiently dealt. I am simply incapable of 
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conceiving how indolence or inequality can be causes of evolution. 
Once again, what line will that evolution take? I have nowhere 
stated, as Professor Lankester seems to imply, that my speculations 
indicated the whole of the present evolution of man. The thought 
had not occurred to me. But after pondering my critic’s objec- 
tions, I am now inclined to believe that they do, at least in every 
important instance; and I think I am prepared with tolerable confi- 
dence to challenge Professor Lankester to prove the contrary in a 
single instance. 

My vanity is not so egregious as it seems. For though “ the human 
mind, like the human body, is an extremely complicated mechanism,” 
yet the issues with which we have to deal are extremely simple. 
I have said in my book that man apparently is still evolving, to some 
extent, on his ancestral lines, and no doubt that part of his evolution 
is somewhat complex; but it is not now of extreme importance, since 
men do not, at the present time, often perish of cold, or hunger, or in 
combat, or because they are deficient in cunning, &c. They perish 
mainly from disease, and their evolution is, therefore, mainly against 
the causes which produce disease. 

Professor Lankester’s remarks illustrate extremely well the im- 
portance of the controversy, which has been raging for several years 
in the biological world, as to whether acquired traits are or are not 
transmissible. If they are transmissible, then such customs and 
characteristics he has named are causes of evolution, and the evolu- 
tion of such a high organism as man is proceeding on lines of enor- 
mous complexity. If they are not transmissible, then the problem 
before us is vastly more simple, for only such inborn traits undergo 
evolution as are actively selected. Other traits remain stationary or 
undergo retrogression.' Thus, among civilised men, high powers of 
resistance to this or that disease are being stringently selected, and 
are, therefore, undergoing evolution. While, as regards keenness 
of sight, since only conspicuous deficiency results in a failure to 
secure descendants, and conspicuous efficiency does not greatly aid 
in securing them, the evolution of this power is probably at a 
standstill. Lastly, as regards keenness of smell, since great deficiency 
does not much imperil the chance of leaving posterity, and great 
efficiency does not in the least conduce to it, this power is probably 
undergoing gradual retrogression. The present evolution of man is 
therefore not at all a complex subject, though his present retrogres- 
sion may be. In fact, if the thousand traits of man or any other 
high animal be considered, it will be found that a very few only are 
undergoing evolution ; the rest, which underwent evolution at dif- 
ferent periods of a long-extended past, are now, in the absence of 


(1) As to the precise nature of this retrogression I must refer enquirers to my book 
pp: 18-30). I have not the space to consider it here. 
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stringent selection, at a standstill, or are undergoing retrogression ; 

e.g., the texture of the skin, the strength of the teeth, the power of 

the jaws, the excellence of the digestion, &c., &c. There is internal 

evidence that Professor Lankester is inclined to the opinion that 

acquired traits are not transmissible ; it is curious, therefore, that his 

criticism involves the supposition that they are transmissible. 
Professor Lankester writes :— 


* But Mr. Reid does not adequately discuss whether this weakness consists in 
an excessive attraction—a special susceptibility to the drug—or in a more general 
characteristic such as is called want of self-control.” 


I was under the impression that I had discussed this subject at 
length, but as it is of high importance, I may repeat some of my 
arguments in a somewhat different form. 

The reader has probably been accustomed to the use of alcohol 
from his youth, and probably—I present my apologies for the im- 
plied doubt in advance—he is not in the habit of drinking to excess. 
In all likelihood the majority of his acquaintances are in a similar 
position, but it is very possible that one of them does frequently get 
drunk, and does so notwithstanding that every inducement is offered, 
and all his interests call him to abstain. Now how does my reader 
differ from the last-mentioned individual? Does he abstain from 
drunkenness because he strenuously exerts a powerful will to resist a 
wearying temptation, or has he no desire for that state of mind which 
deep intoxication induces? Is he in fact sober in spite of his incli- 
nations or because of them? I think he would reply, as would most 
of his friends, that he has no great craving for intoxication. He 
differs, therefore, from his unfortunate acquaintance mainly in that 
he has little or no desire to get drunk, not mainly in that he exercises 
greater self-control. It may be objected that the love for drink 
gathers volume like a rolling snow-ball; if the ball be not checked 
by friction it grows continually larger; similarly, if the love for drink 
be not early checked by self-control, it grows erelong so great as to be 
irresistible, and, therefore, it may be argued that it is really to differ- 
ences in self-control that differences in the strength of the craving is 
due; in the temperate drinker the self-control being exercised early 
and always, in the drinker never. But it must be remembered that, 
just as the different hill-sides down which the ball may be rolled may 
be more or less steep, so also the initial characteristic which impels 
men to drink may be of greater or lesser intensity in different indi- 
viduals. Men differ, as we know, vastly as regards their sexual crav- 
ings. They differ as regards their initial cravings for this or that 
article of diet. To take a still better example, they differ as regards 
their love for tobacco; in some men the craving for that narcotic is 
easily awakened, and persists in an intense form; in other men it is 
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less easily awakened and intense; in yet a third class the craving 
cannot be awakened; tobacco remains for ever abhorrent to them. 
So it is as regards alcohol ; the hill is steeper in some men; in them, 
when once the desire has been awakened, it is so intense that it cannot 
easily be controlled. 

Now nations such as the Italians or certain peoples of India, who 
have been long and severely afflicted by alcohol or opium, and who 
have therefore undergone much evolution, are mainly composed of 
individuals like my reader, that is of individuals who crave little or 
not at all for excessive indulgence ; in North European nations and 
the Chinese there is a greater admixture of innately intemperate 
individuals ; whereas savage races of all kinds in all climates, who 
have had little or no ancestral acquaintance with narcotics, are com- 
posed mainly of such individuals as the reader’s unfortunate acquaint- 
ance who craves intensely for deep intoxication. In fact, unless we 
are prepared to assert that the notoriously excitable and ardent Italians 
are possessed of greater powers of self-control than Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, or Swedes, we must admit that their greater sobriety is 
due to a lesser inclination to drunkenness. 

Professor Lankester writes: “ Let the drunkard drink and perish, 
and his seed with him, is Mr. Reid’s motto.”” I hasten to say that 
this is not my motto, and Professor Lankester is wholly and unac- 
countably mistaken in attributing to me a sentiment so atrocious. It 
is true that I wrote :— 


“Tt follows, then, if by any means we cause relaxation of the stringency 
of alcoholic selection, ¢.g., by diminishing or abolishing the supply of alcohol, 
whereby the innately drunken are permitted to survive and have offspring equally 
with the innately sober, that the craving for alcohol will grow in generation after 
generation till the race reverts to that ancestral condition in which the 
craving was as strong as it is at the present day among the North Ameri- 
can Indians or the native Australians, who have undergone no evolution in 
regard to alcohol ; in other words, the success of every scheme for the promotion 
of temperance which depends on the diminution or extinction of the alcohol 
supply, Total Abstinence, Local Veto, the Gothenburg System, &c., will—must— 
result in an aggravation of the craving for that state of mind which alcohol 
induces ; a craving which in each stage will be proportionate to the degree of the re- 
trogresson undergone by the race, both in respect to the strength of the craving, 
and in respect to the depth of the intoxication desired ; and therefore it follows 
that all such schemes for the promotion of temperance are in effect nothing other 
than schemes for the promotion of drunkenness, or at any rate for the promotion 
of the craving for it.” 1 


And surely since racial and individual sobriety or drunkenness 
do not depend mainly on a lesser or greater inclination to over-indulg- 
ence, and since in the absence of selection every species, whether 
plant or animal, tends to revert to the ancestral type,” the withdrawal 

(1) Ibid, p. 340. (2) Ibid, p. 18-30. 
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of alcoholic selection must result in a weakening of the racial powers 
of resisting alcohol. ‘To put it in other words, surely a race, of which 
the natural drunkards are eliminated, will differ from what it would 
be did those innately intemperate individuals survive and have off- 
spring, just as a race, of which all the big men were eliminated, would 
differ from what it would be did they survive. The withdrawal of 
alcoholic selection, therefore, would be followed by alcoholic retro- 
gression, and that not in the remote future, but since alcholic evolu- 
tion is quite a recent event in the life-history of the race, and has 
been very rapid, immediately.’ I have, therefore, deprecated a with- 
drawal of the alcoholic supply, since such withdrawal can never be 
complete or permanent.” But I proposed remedial measures.’ Having 
once discovered your drunkard by every means, moral or otherwise, 
endeavour to keep him sober, but use your knowledge to prevent him 
perpetuating his kind; prevent him marrying just as you would a 
person of weak intellect, or else render his marriage unfruitful. Let 
me ask temperance reformers, of whom I am one, a single question. 
Which is best and safest, that a race should be sober because it has 
no inclination to be intemperate, or because it resists the strong 
desire to be so? Which is best and safest, absence of danger or 
strenuous resistance to it? If we eliminate the excessive drinker we 
shall have absence of danger. If we attempt to eliminate drink we 
can at best have very strenuous resistance; at worst, such a state of 


affairs as now prevails among such savages as have practically an un- 
limited command of alcohol, ¢.g., the West Africans in some measure. 
Professor Lankester writes of me :— 


«+ + » It must be admitted that he exhibits very serious defects. He is clearly 
not a trained student in any branch of biology or psychology. He makes 
astonishing blunders... . In short Mr. Archdall Reid shows plainly enough 
that he is himself, in spite of his acuteness, not a very profound student of the 
matters of which he treats." 


I can imagine no more odious and undignified task thau an en- 
deavour to prove the existence of knowledge, the possession of which 
is categorically denied. I shall, therefore, not attempt to controvert 
this part of Professor Lankester’s review—indeed, I am inclined to 
believe he is right, though not from anything he has said. Without 
my aid biologists will be able to appreciate the exceedingly trivial 
nature of his objections. I may be permitted, however, to notice one 


(1) The Present Evolution of Man, p. 18-30. (2) Ibid, p. 341-5. (3) Ibid, p. 346-9. 

(4) The following, however, is so amusing that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 
My critic says I make ‘‘most curious suggestions about the nuclei of Rhizcpoda, 
showing that he has no knowledge of Rhizopoda.’’ The reader will be interested to 
learn that I have written absolutely not a single word concerning the nuclei of 
Rhizopoda. 
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or two remarks, in which he implies that my want of knowledge has 
resulted in unfairness to others. He says :—- 


“ He quotes poor and second-hand writers with as much approval as he accords 
to great and approved authorities.” 


I do, and am not ashamed of it. As long as I was satisfied of my 
facts, I did not in the least concern myself as to their origin. I have 
yet to learn that the man of science should be a respecter of persons. 

“ He curiously misrepresents Lord Salisbury as having stated in his British 
Association address that the theory of evolution is ‘not proven,’ whereas it was 
(as Professor Huxley immediatcly pointed out at the close of the address) not 
evolution but natural selection which Lord Salisbury endeavoured to reject, whilst 
admitting evolution.” 

It is really very difficult to treat some of Professor Lankester’s 
remarks with patience. Will he state precisely the words in which 
Lord Salisbury admitted evolution? The fact is, as Mr. Spencer has 
pointed out,’ Lord Salisbury, like the rest of the general public, 
thought that the theory of evolution was inseparably bound up with 
that of natural selection; Professor Huxley merely made the obvious 
retort that it was not, but because Lord Salisbury admitted that 
Darwin, by his arguments drawn from Artificial Selection, had 
disposed of the doctrine of the immutability of species, he jestingly 
claimed him (Lord Salisbury) as a convert to the theory of 
evolution. 


** He attributes to Mr. Adam Sedgwick views which that gentleman has never 
propounded—apparently because he has only read Mr. Sedgwick as quoted by 
Mr. Spencer.” 


I am very strongly of the opinion that if the reader will examine 
Mr. Spencer’s pamphlet (p. 40-1), The Inadequacy of Natural Selection, 
and then my book (p. 124-6), he will conclude that I am not mistaken 
because I have not read Mr. Sedgwick, but that Professor Lankester is 
mistaken because he has not read Mr. Spencer. 


“, . . and he declares that there are only two views to account for the blind- 
ness of cave animals, apparently never having heard of the explanation of their 
development by phototactic selection, the animals with perfect eyes leaving the 
cave by following such light as reaches them in their wanderings, whilst those 
with imperfect eyes or none at all remain to breed in the cave.” 


I was perfectly aware of the theory in question, which is Professor 
Lankester’s own, and in proof thereof, the reader has only to read Mr. 
Spencer’s pamphlet’ which is elaborately criticised in my book, and in 
which the following from Professor Lankester is quoted. Professor 
Lankester thinks that the production of blind cave-animals can— 


(1) Nineteenth Century Review, November, 1895. 
(2) The Inadequacy of Natural Selection, p. 65. 
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“be fully explained by natural selection acting on congenital fortuitous variations. 
Many animals are thus born with distorted or defective eyes whose parents have 
not had their eyes snbmitted to any peculiar conditions. Supposing a number of 
some anthropod or Fish to be swept into a cavern or to be carried from less to 
greater depths in the sea, those individuals with perfect eyes would follow the 
glimmer of light and eventually escape to the outer air or the shallower depths, 
leaving behind those with imperfect eyes to breed in the dark places. A natural 
selection would thus be effected ‘in successive generations,’ ’’ 


It is not my fault that this theory again sees the light. I was 
under the impression that Mr. Spencer had efficiently performed its 
funeral obsequies, and would have willingly allowed it to rest in kindly 
oblivion. However, its author forces it on my attention. Mr. Spencer 
has dealt with it as regards blind cave-animals, but, for reasons I can 
guess, he left untouched the subject of ocean fish, and with them I 
may deal. Professor Lankester’s theory involves, among others, the 
following suppositions, (1) that there are, or have been, currents in the 
ocean which burrowed into the depths at a rate so prodigious as to 
carry large numbers of surface fish with them—I feel sure I have 
read somewhere of such a current, I think in the pages of the 
ingenious Mr. Edgar Allen Poe; (2) that these fish were dis- 
tributed at that exact stratum whence the better-sighted could per- 
ceive and follow the light, but the others could not; (3) that those 
that remained survived, notwithstanding the enormous and unac- 
customed pressure, and the, to them, absolute darkness; (4) that their 
descendants, for some inscrutable reason, lived on in this stratum for 
millions of years; (5) that fish are guided to the surface solely by 
sight, and that they have not that sense which enables even a blind 
puppy to swim upwards; (6) that in dark they lose their sense of 
equilibrium, and swim indifferently with their heads or tails, their 
dorsal or ventral surfaces uppermost, for of course if they are able to 
preserve their equilibrium, they must know their way to the surface. 
All these improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, and very many 
more, we must grant to that theorist, who in his réle as critic, declines 
to admit that this or that line of evolution has been satisfactorily 
indicated, unless hypothetical correlated variations are also dealt with. 
He does not, however, tell us of any variation correlated to the retro- 
gression of the eyes. The reader will now understand why I failed 
to mention this theory. 

Nevertheless, I am far from denying all value to Professor Lan- 
kester’s speculations. Under certain circumstances individual differ- 
ences in seeing power may have been causes of specific differentiation. 
Let me illustrate the subject by a homely example. Supposing a 
dozen men in a room wish to read, which of them would seek the 
stronger light? Undoubtedly those with the feeblest sight. Thus, 
also, in the case of animals dwelling near the mouths of caves, of 
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fish inhabiting the surface of deep oceans, and of certain land 
mammals and birds, those individuals with the feeblest appreciation 
of light would seek the strongest rays, where their defect would 
least handicap them ; whereas those with the best powers of appre- 
ciating light would retire to darker places, where the competition 
would be less, and their powers could be utilised to the greatest 
advantage. The result would be the evolution of animals which, 
owl-like, could appreciate the least possible amount of light, not of 
blind animals. The latter (as Mr. Spencer said) could only have 
resulted from the gradual emigration into darker and darker, and at 
length absolutely dark, places, of animals that depended more and 
more, in the struggle for existence, on senses other than that of 
sight, which last, in the absence of selection, therefore underwent 
retrogression. 

If, then, the separation of keen-sighted from dull-sighted indi- 
viduals ever did occur, and was the cause of specific variation, this 
variation must have been in a direction exactly contrary to that 
supposed by Professor Lankester; and I think, therefore, I am 
justified in slightly altering one of his own sentences, and saying 
that he shows plainly enough that he is himself, in spite of his 
learning, not a very acute student of the matters of which he treats. 

G. ArcHpaLL Ret. 
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